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It’s stagflation,’ 
ays state bank 


- By SHLOMO MAOZ 
’"'‘h* Post Economic Reporter 

■ ;w r rael Is entering 1 a period of. 

nation ,says the Bank of IaraeL 
.1 ;^js trial production and private 
.- : 'mmption are both declining-, im - 
-T;* iloyment Is growing and infla- 
. ; ;*;ip galloping. ■ : 

■- “>1 this is spelled out In the cen- 
>, ;X ‘.bank's -report an economic 
jlopments in recent months, 
--to be published In the next few 

it at the same time, the coun- 
. ] trade deficit Is shrinking, and 
Increased fuel prices, and mis- 
*.;,V.b m^de* when, the fuel was 

- -.V. ^bt, have stopped JJae balance of 
:-‘j patents from being even -further 

i . 'roved. 

V: Vs? 1 * report points out that con- 
i-.I'’ y to the expectations of Finance 
„ .‘I.- later Yigael Hurvitz. the drop in 
V.'-nuniber of those employed In 
. ■ '* commercial and Industrial sec- 
has been offset by an increase 
•:* ;^.ie labour force employed In the 
^ilc services. 

-‘ ■-i * the first quarter of the. year, 

' ; 'V' number of job holders dropped 
v- ',some 12,000. Two different 
■-'■jSa are reflected here: 14,000 
... _ ■ their jobs in industry, and 
. 1' her 7,000 in the building trades 
"d themselves jobless. On the 
C hand, 6,000 found jobs in the 
^ facial sector, and 8,000 were 
~^o.n Into public services. The ma- 
: - T - y of those losing their jobs were 
■»'■! but it was women who found 
-'^■loyment, - since, parallel with 
e developments, there was an 

- . ease in the numbers of those 
r.ting work including many who 

'• not been registered for jobs at 
•- - end of last year, 
je number of people un- 
- clayed In the first three months 


of the year went up by 28,000 to 62,» 
000, an unemployment rate of 4.7 
. per cent (taking into account 
seasonal variations). Wdthjpen the 
most affected, IS per cenOwlng out 

of work (up from 2.4 per cent), the 
situ a tion here Is reminiscent of the 
economic crisis In 1966/67. 

Unemployment among women 
rose from IJI per cent to *5 per cent. 
White an average of 1,180 people 
collected unemployment benefits In 
each month of tee last quarter of 
1979, the numbers receiving relief 
In the. second quarter of this year 
were up to 6,700. a month. 

Curbs on economic activity have 
been the rule throughout the 
economy this year, the bank report 
shows. Industrial production 
dropped by X0 per cent in the first 
quarter of the year and was accom- 
panied' by a drop in the labour in- 
put. The number of employees' fell 
by 1 per cent and the number of 
workdays by 6.9 per c ent. 

Private buildings starts lell in the 
first three months of the year, but 
those in the public sector rose. With 
apartment prices showing a 
relative fall-off recently, sales of 
apartments have begun to' pick up. 
This is also explained by the public 
having more cash, in it itself a func- 
tion of the government's continued 
printing of money. 

Government money printing, 
which has been continuing non-stop 
since the end of last year, combined 
with a steady, rise in the price of 
government- controlled services 
and goods such as fuel, sent infla- 
tion spiralling again in the second 
quarter of this year, after a alight 
slow-down In the previous three 
months. Economists at the central 
bank say some of the rapid rise in - 

. (Continued on page Z, csL 6) 



‘While we hold Sinai card’ 

Two ministers 
push for quick 
autonomy pact 


Five air force officers, left to right. Major Jahanglrl, Captain Malek, Captain Pour- 
Rezal; retired Brig. -Gen. Mohaghegni and Captain Iran-Nejad, who were executed 
- yesterday on charges of plotting to overthrow the regime in Iran. They are shown at their 
triaL See story — Page 4 ■ ojpi telephoto. 

3 Histadrut resolutions Moving of 
survive Likud heckling Begin’s office 

By YORAM BAR which enables them to make it as OT/YlTlfir ollACfe d 

Jerusalem Post Reporter close to the general elections as ClllUuil 


ilh leads Lebanon again 


RUT (UPI). — TaJdeddin Soto, 
iteran politician who -helped 
Lebanon to independence 
-V-ly four decades ago. became 
,. ."je minister of the country 
.. erday for the second time In the 
" of a threatened new civil war. 

le 7l-year-old one-time civil 
' ^ant, identified by bis fes and 
. - named “Taky Bey,” accepted 
< premiership from Lebanese 
rident Elias Sarkis and lm* 


as the “government of all 
Lebanon.” 

Political sources said it was part- 
ly in hopes of softening the attitude 
of Franjieh, still a. power in 
Lebanon's badly fragmented 
political picture, that Sarkis named 
the former president's friend to the 
premiership. 

But Franjieh himself has urged 
that Sarkis JUmself step down. I 


naent juuas aarsis ana a 


to the., man he succeeded, 

■ ; 3i. Hoes, whose resignation — 

. . third in nearly four years — stir- 
:-ng!y was accepted by Sarkis on 
.. .-TSday. 

. .- «s and. Sarlpls clashed over 
. • ; ; t role the Lebanese army 

- Jd play In restoring order to the 
-3 led country — an Issue com-' 

. . ated by clashes between 
langlsts and their fellow 
istians in the right-wing 
.. onal liberal Party. 
ie intr a- Christian warring 
atened to push Lebanon to the 
k of another dvfi war similar to . 
. : of 1975- 76 . in which an es- 
- .j .ted 60,000 persons died. . 

^ -.lh served as prime minister in 
• under then-president Suleiman 

- jjieh, heading what was known 


University, of St. -Joseph in Beirut, 
is considered one of the fathers of 
the Lebanese republic, which gain- 
ed its independence from France in 
1943. 

Meanwhile, Moslem Shi'ite 
gunmen and Palestinian terrorists 
clashed briefly yesterday on the 
'coastal highway south of Beirut, 
leaving two dead and several 
wounded. Beirut radio said. 

It aaid members of the AJ Amal 
Shi'ite organisation and 
Palestinians from the Arab Libera- , 
tion Army exchanged fire after a 
dispute broke out between the two 
parties over a private matter. 

Units of . the Syrian-dominated 
Arab Deterrent Force were dis- 
patched to the area and by late 
afternoon had restored order there, 
the radio said. 


By YORAM BAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Secretary-General 
Yerohom Meahel yesterday pulled 
the Histadrut together and got a 
resolution passed which would 
enable the leadership to hold the 
labour federation's balloting before 
Knesset elections, when they 
assume support for Labour will be 
increasing. 

. The occasion was the second ses- 
sion of the lSth Histadrut conven- 
tion, when the leadership got three 
proposals passed despite vigorous 
heckling from the Likud represen- 
tatives, and the threat, at one point, 
of an on-stage fistfight. 

The first major resolution passed 
defeated a proposal by the Com- 
munists and other factions to oust 
the Likud from the Histadrut. 

The second authorized .the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to determine 
■the date of Histadrut elections, 

5 die after, eating 
Ramadan meal of 
poisonedleaves 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Five, members of a family from 
the village of Artas, near 
Bethlehem, died last night after 
eating apparently poisoned vine 
leaves. . . 

Members of the Mahmoud Abed 
Salim' family sat- down to eat the 
traditional Ramadan supper, which 
for them consisted of stuffed vine 
leaves. The leaves had apparently 
been sprayed with Polydon insec- 
ticide, and not been cleaned well. 

The dead Included one woman of 
70, another of 45, and three sisters 
aged 2, 6, and 15. Three other 
members of the family were rushed 
to Hadasaah hospital, Bin Kerem, 

In critical condition.' A young boy 
from the family was taken to the 
French hospital in Bethlehem. 


which enables them to make it as 
close to the general elections as 
possible. That resolution was op- 
posed by the Democratic Move- 
ment, and some objections were 
raised by the Likud. 

The third resolution contained 13 
clauses on the Improvement of the 
country's social, economic and 
political condition. It attacked 
Likud policy for "severely damag- 
ing the nation's Zionist goals.” 

Likud representatives In- 
terrupted speakers almost 
throughout the day, but the 
response to their heckling from the 
Alignment side was generally 
reserved. 

A vigorous argument developed 
when MK Meir Cohen (Likud-) 
mounted the platform while Meshel 
was speaking and began to expound 
on the country's social ilia. Two 
ushers jumped onto the platform 
(Continued on page 3. col. 2) 


Chocolate, coffee, 
gravel prices up - 

"‘"‘By SiaOMO &AOZ ” '• 

. '-Post Economic Reporter 
The Public Committee on Prices 
yesterday approved price rises, 
effective this morning, which apply 
to chocolate, instant coffee, gravel, 
cement and other Items. 

Elite chocolate Is up by 27 per 
cent, Paz lubricating oils by 22.2 
per cent, Wlsaotzky tea bags by 28 
per cent and instant coffee by 8.8 
per cent. 

Nesher cement costs 24 per cent 
more, and Even V'sid gravel and 
whitewash are up by 16 to 22.6 per 
cent, depending on the variety. 

Bittersweet chocolate, 50 grams, 
now costs 151.91, including value 
added tax. One hundred grams cost 
153.94 and 200 grams. 136.12. 

Elite Instant coffee now costs 
155.99 for the 50-grara tin and 
1522.75 for the 200-gram tin. , 


ippel calls for probe into yeshivot funding 


THE ‘’ L ° 


ip| 


W By JUDY SIEGEL 
— 'Jerusalem Post Reporter 
irael Llppel, whom Religious 
lira Minister Aharon 
.^atzeira ousted from his post as 
‘.stry director-general a few 
s ago, last night called for an 
- al government investigation of 
. ilnistry *s funding of yeshivot. 
jpel said last night that 
atzelra and about 20 of his 
-.voyees have been running the 
... : Jtry oh their own — “complete- 
taxing the line between ex- 
1 C- ve and supervisory functions" 

. r-td leaving the rest of the 850 
l .-.■•itry employees with nothing to 

’ '-Tis provides an opening for 
„ things contrary to acceptihle 
inlatrative norms,'* said 
. il, a 20-year veteran of the 
toy. 

lhatzelra yesterday . broke a 
.'s silence about charges 
ist his ministry's funding . of ' 
^ot. He claimed that the Kol 
.el reports un one alleged acan- 
>rere aimed at blackening bis 
and that of the system that 
[/if religious institutions, 
tuhatzelra told reporters that 
l* as asked State Comptroller 
.iak Nebenzahl to look Into his 
flptry's yeshlva department 
l' : minister apparently declined, 
nment on the radio lnveatiga- 
util now in the hope of preveft- 
agit&tlon in Ms Likud tTTt- 
i faction of. the National 
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Religious - Party, which Includes 
both Llppel and MK David Glass, 
-the Knesset Law Committee chair- 
man and a,-, former ministry, 
director-general who strongly op- . 
posed Lippel's poster. 

The radio, investigation charged 
that the minister and his . aides had 
allocated millions of pounds to 
dozens of yesbivot on the. basis of 
fictitious lists of students who didn't 
exisL 

In addition; it said that' 
Abuhatzeira fired his Internal 
auditor, Shimon YnUs, for calling 
for the freezing of funds to the 
yeshivot in question, until a 
thorough investigation be con- 
ducted. 

The radio said that Abuhatselra 
■ appointed a committee headed by 
his relative by marriage and 82- 
year-old bureau chief, David Knot- 
fo (whom he recently named acting 
director-general) , and that this 
body recommended continuing the 
funding anyway. 

The minister said that "nobody 
fired” Yulis, but that he had decid- 
ed, "for his own reasons,” to go on., 
pension-early (be is in his 40s). The 
~ minister continued that the state 
comptroller looked Into yeshiya 
funding two years ago, and th*t oH . 
his . recommendations were im- 
plemented promptly. 

A computer, he added, has a 
record of all yeshiva students who 
get scholarships or maintenance • 
funds. In addition, according to the 
minister, an internal committee 
that -looked into yeshiva funding 
found no criminal activities in the 
ministry. 

Llppel last night said that four 
months ago Abuhatzfeira refused to 
meet with representatives of the 
state comptroller who were study- 
ing funding of yeshivot and instead 
tried to-'^force" Mb director- 
general to prepare a letter firing 
Yulis. 


Llppel called the internal comp- 
troller "one of the best and 
soundest people in public service” 
and refused to write the letter. 
“Yulis has been completely 
neutralized by the minister," 
Lippel said. 

Then. wLtb no warning, 
Abuhatzeira fired Llppel after the 
director-general refused to resign. 

Senior government officials have 
been pressing Lippel not -to leave 
government service and have 


recommended that he be named a 
senior government adviser on 
Christian communities, a topic in 
which he has become an expert. 

. Many church leaders sent letters 
of protest to the prime minister 
when they learned of the ouster and 
demanded that he be reinstated. 

MK Shxnuel Toledano, chairman 
of the Knesset Control Committee, 
said yesterday that he intends to br- 
ing up the matter in the committee 
this week. 


VISITING AMERICAN AND CANADIAN RABBIS 
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STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 

for a . . 

SPECIAL DAY OF TOURING AND BRIEFINGS 


★ Solar Energy ★ Negev Redeployment 
★ The Political Situation 
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Attention Tourists 


i% refund on your air fare to Israel, 
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to the charity of your choice. 

Details on page 5 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
The plans to move the Prime 
Minister's Office to East Jerusalem 
are going ahead, despite inter- 
national opposition. Premier 
. Menahem Begin 's aide, Matltyahu 
Shxnuel evitz, declared yesterday 
that "'the office will move — and I 
hope- it will be soon.” 

Shmuel evitz, director-general of 
the Prime Minister's Office, said 
Begin wanted a cabinet decision 
ratifying the move, and that, deci- 
sion had not yet been taken. But 
Shmuelevitz hoped “we won't have 
any obstacles to moving the office." 

Speaking in a radio interview. 
Shxnuelevitz recalled that work had 
begun on a complex of new govern- j 
meat buildings in the Sheikh 
Jarrach Quarter over six years ago 
(under the previous Labour 
government!. 

“We 'at the Prime Minister's Of- 
fice have our eye oh one of the 
buildings, which is very nearly 
' completed,” Shmuelevitz said. 

.His statement was the first clear 
■word on. the government's inten- 
tions regarding the proposed move, 
following the wave of international 
opposition that initial reports of the 
proposed move triggered. 

U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 
is said to have warned Begin some 
weeks ago that he would not be able 
to call on him if his office were in 
East Jerusalem. (The U.8. Em- 
bassy has refused to confirm or 
deny that the envoy transmitted 
this warning.) And British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Carrington told 
Israel TV viewers last weekend 
that the move would be a 
"mistake" on Israel’s part. 

Begin said that it was none of 
Carrington's business where In 
Jerusalem he chose to have his of- 
fice, and that Jerusalem was a 
Jewish capital long before the 
civilized world had ever heard of 
(GonUniied on page 2, col. l) 


By DAVID LANDAU 
and ASHER WALLF1SH 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
Two cabinet ministers who 
always had reservations about 
the Camp David agreements 
said yesterday that Israel 
should make sure it wraps up 
the autonomy negotiations 
while it.still holds a chunk of the 
Sinai desert. 

Finance Minister Yigael Hurvitz 
and Transport Minister Haim Lan- 
dau expressed doubt about the 
nature of Egyptian intentions with 
regard to the future of the peace 
process, following a report by 
Justice Minister Shmuel T&rair on 
the last round of the autonomy talks 
in Cairo. Tamir headed the Israeli 
delegation to the legal committee 
which met at Cairo's Mena House a 
week ago. 

Hurvitz, going still further, said 
that the present state of peace 
between Egypt and Israel was only 
temporary: 

"Sooner or later Egypt and Israel 
will find that they are no longer 
speaking a common language. 
They will realize that they can 
never get together on Jerusalem — 
or on the autonomy issue in general 
— if thgy leave it much longer. 
When misunderstandings mount 
up, Sinai will be an invaluable asset 
for us." 

Hurvitz got strong support from 
Landau, but drew sharp opposition 
from Deputy Prime Minister Slmha 
Ehrlich. Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon, and Housing Minister 
David Levy.. Health Minister 
Eliezer Shostak, who has 
sometimes echoed Huxwitz and 
Landau, said nothing yesterday. 

"Once the whole of Sinai is back 
in Egyptian hands we shall have no 
lever to influence Egypt towards 
greater accommodation on 


autonomy," Hurvitz said. "The 
autonomy' talks must be 
accelerated.” 

Landau also urged that Israel 
force the pace in the autonomy 
talks sa as to reach the "crunch" as 
soon as possible. The Egyptians, he 
said, were plainly dragging their 
feet, and it could well be that they 
intended to carry on foot-dragging 
until Israel had given back the rest 
of the Sinai,' in 1982. 

Israel's strategy, therefore, must 
be 'to reach the moment of decision 
in the talks while it still held the 
eastern part of Sinai in its hand. 
This itself was a powerful incentive 
to the Egyptians to reach a com- 
promise. Once Israel had handed 
back the remaining part of Sinai, 
the Egyptians might well become 
eve.n tougher in the talks. 

Landau was clearly unimpressed 
by Tamir's claim that progress had 
been made during last week's 
sessions of the legal subcommittee 
in Cairo. He kept pressing 
Tamir to specify what the progress 
consisted of. Tamir. for his part, 
stressed that Egypt's demands 
that the subcommittee take up 
security-related issues had been 
firmly opposed. 

Tamir's aides explain that their 
minister's upbeat assessment is 
based on the fact that, for the first 
time, the fundamental legal Issues 
of "source of authority" and 
legislation regulations were being 
faced square-on. 

These aides and other officials 
close to the negotiations conceded 
that the "source of authority" issue 
seemed as Intractable as ever. 

Israel still insists that Its military 
government, though "withdrawn." 
will continue to be the legal source 
of authority for the autonomous 
council — and therefore will retain 
(ConUiuiMl on page Z, cot- fi) 


Soldiers convicted for arms cache 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
TEL AVIV. — A military court 
yesterday convicted two soldiers 
for illegal possession of army 
weapons and explosives for alleged 
use in attacks against Arabs. 
Sentencing was set for next month. 

The .soldiers, privaf Moshe Ben- 
Aryeh and acting officer Moshe 
Leibovitz ware detained on suspi- 
cion of planning to blow up mosques 
and Arab public institutions to 
avenge a terrorist attack that killed 
six settlers In Hebron on May 2. 

The men were not accused. of ac- 
tually carrying out acts of sabotage - 
and were found innocent on a 
charge of connection to illegal 
operations. 

They were arrested in May after 


an arms cache was discovered on 
the roof of a yeshiva In the Old City. 

The arrests coincided with 
reports that Jewish extremists 
were planning to blow up the Dome 
of the Rock and Ai-Aqsa Mosque. 

Ben-Aryeh and Leibovitz were 
convicted on three counts: posses- 
sion of weapons without permis- 
sion, illegal use of an array vehicle 
and impersonating officers. 

Describing the crime, a military 
spokesman said the men passed 
themselves off as officers to take 
120 kilograms of explosives, 30 
grenades and other material from 
army stores, and transported II In 
an army vehicle to the hiding place 
in the veshiva. 
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ARRIVALS 


Mtch&el Asaju. president of the 
Nigerian Union of journalists, leading’ a 
week-long pilgrimage by 88 Nigerian 
Christiana. 


Ben-Horin selected as 
liaison with Vatican' 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Israel's new liaison man with the 
Vatican is to be Natan Ben-Horln. 
He will take up his post at the em- 
bassy In Rome this week. 

Israel does not have formal 
diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican.' But traditionally a senior 
diplomat at the embassy in Rome 
handles contacts with, the Holy See. 
Melr Mendes, present incumbent, 
ends his tour of duty this month. 

' h Bent Horia-; -.served -Awo 'earlier 
^<OBts>lsifidlne^oacaas cultural at- 
tache and once as press counsellor. 


OFFICE" 


' (Coottonod from page One) 
London. 

Begin, however, did not specify in 
that tart statement whether he still 
intended to go ahead with the move. 
Shmuelevlts has now left no doubts 
on the score. 

The prime minister Is hoping, 
meanwhile, to be well enough to at- 
tend the Knesset debate and vote on 
MK Gula Cohen's Jerusalem bill, 
which Is tentatively scheduled for 
Wednesday. 

Spokesman Dan Patttr said last 
night that the premier would very 
much like to be present to vote for 
the bill, which Is a declarative 
resolution asserting Jerusalem’s 
status as the ’united, indivisible 
capital of Israel and requiring all 
government offices to be sited 
there. 


The bill and the proposed move of 
the Prime Minister’s Office are not 
directly connected. But they have 
coincided, and have focused 
regional' and world attention on the 
question of Jerusalem's future. 


HOME a WORLD NEWS 

Settlers furious 

Cabinet defers action on Golan plan 


Monday, July 21, 1980 The Jerusalem PostVPage 


.Jerusalem Post Staff 
The cabinet decided yesterday 
| that plans to expand agricultural 
v settlement on the Golan Heights 
would be reviewed and then studied 
in the ministerial economic com- 
mlttee. Golan settlers immediately 
attacked the government for 
“deliberately dragging things out.” 
Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon, whose aides had prepared 
the new settlement plan, said he 
wanted to review it in the full 
cabinet first, before It was referred 
to committee. 


Acting Prime Minister Tigael 
Tadln. however, was upset that 
Sharon's aides had told the media 
on Saturday that the Cabinet would 
discuss the Golan plan. Tadln, who 
Indicated he had no Intention of dis- 
cussing the plan, said there were no 
grounds for publicizing a non-event. 
He reminded ministers that the 
prime minister or his stand-in hud 
absolute prerogative in fixing the 
cabinet agenda. 

Shtoon Sheves, chairman of the 
Golan Heights settlers' committee, 
led the attack on the cabinet's lack 


of action. 

Shmuel Bar-Lev, chairman of the 
Katzrin local council, said that he 
had never believed the government 
would take concrete action on the 
Golan and he was not surprised at 
yesterday's events. 

"There were decisions in the past 
at ministerial level to build 500 
housing units here, hut so far 
nothing has happened," Bar-Lev 
said. 

The settlers' committee also said 
it was appealing through the press 
to Interior Minister Tosef Burg not 
to "torpedo" the recently framed 
proposed amendment to the 
citizenship law which would give 
Israeli citizenship to Druse living in 
the area. 

The issue of the Golan Druse was 
mentioned at yesterday's cabinet 
session. Burg recalled that he had. 
told the interior committee last 
week he would not agree to the 
Alignment draft amendment to the 
Citizenship Law enabling 
citizenship to he granted to 
residents of the occupied areas in 
general, or Che Golan Heights in 
particular. 


In other action yesterday, the 
cabinet approved the establishment 
of two new settlements inside the 
Green Line, overruling an appeal 
by Housing Minister David Levy. 
The cabinet split evenly, seven to 
seven, on the appeal — which is 
equivalent to a defeat. 

The two sites in question are 
Tlmrat. near Migd&l H&'emek In 
lower Galilee, and Omer Bet, 
between Beersheba and Arad In the 
Negev. The sites had been ap- 
proved earlier by the ministerial 
settlement committee. 

Levy said the two new 
settlements would be built in the 
vicinity of development towns 
which are still inadequately settled 
and inadequately developed. The 
towns still lack proper economic, , 
industrial and social Infrastruc- 
tures. Levy said. 

The residents .of the development 
towns are likely to resent the 
pattern of life and the standards of 
their new neighbours, Levy added. 

He demanded, in vain, that the 
money to build the two villages 
should instead be invested in the ex- 
isting towns. 






Arava gets new moshav of English speakers 


FomcaatiSUgtit drop in temperature 

YnirnV Yesterday's Today's 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
MOSHAV XDAN. — The first 17 
English-speaking immigrant 
families at this agricultural settle- 
ment in the Arava celebrated the 
moshav 's inauguration yesterday 
in the presence of President 
Yitzhak Navon and prepared to 
welcome more families In the near 
future. 

“This is the. best of Zionism." 
said Navon. who helicoptered to the 
site eight km. north of Moshav 
Hatzeva with Agriculture Minister 
Ariel Sharon and Jewish Agency 
settlement department co- 
chairman Ra'anan Weitz. 


"Not only did you leave countries 
of plenty In the Diaspora, and come 
on aliya, but you also decided to set- 
tle the land — and the land In the 
dry Arava." 

Noting quite a few pregnant 
women in the audience, the presi- 
dent said that their numbers can be 
expected to grow quickly. The 
founders already have 20 children 
under the age of 6. 

For the first time, the settlement 
department sent one -of its ex- 
perienced workers, Danny 
Kritchman, to find potential 
settlers In North America, England 
and South Africa, and to remain 


with "moat of them for a year fin the 
U.S.) to lay solid foundations for 
their settlement plans. 

The moshav, whose members 
will vepr soon be joined by 30 more 
families, will grow winter 
vegetables, melon and dates entire- 
ly for export. 

The moshav members .received 
agricultural training at Mercaz 
Sapir in the Arava and also learned 
Hebrew in its ulpanim. 

Sharon criticized the fact that so 
much complaining is being heard 
about the country, and that the 
positive things, like establishing a 
new moshav, are rarely mentioned. 


Members of the expanding Oded Movement meet yesterday to set up guidelines for their 
es tab lis heme nt as a political force. Left to right: Danny Ben-Simon and Gobi Malkaot 
Oded; Mlcha MImon, of the Black Panthers;- MK Sa*adla Marciano of Shell; and MK 
Mordechai IS 1 grab ly, one of the original Oded- leaders, who was elected to the Knesset on 
the Democratic Movement for Change list. « scoop so j 


AUTONOMY 


HISTADRUT 


(Continued from page One) 
and gently coaxed Cohen off. 

A few minutes later another 
storm centre developed when a 
representative of the Communist 
Hadash party. Eliezer Feller, 
proposed that the convention con- 
demn the "Zionist conquest." Two 
Likud members jumped to the 
stage and ran toward Feller with 
fists raised, shouting "traitor, go 
back to Russia.”' The ushers 
caught them in time and got them 
off the platform. 

Clauses in the third major resolu- 
tion passed yesterday note that the 
Hlstadrat is concerned about the In- 
crease in unemployment, which 
hits the poorest hardest, by the un- 
precedented and "dizzying" rate of 
inflation, the dangerous Increase in 
foreign currency debt, the severe 
drop in investment, and the acute 
housing shortage. 

"The convention notes that the 
housing shortage is one of the moat 
serious problems we face today, 
and holds the Israeli -government, 
because -ef its failures , responsible 
for the current situation. The 
Histadrut regards with utmost 
gravity the government’s im- 
potence and the bureaucracy It 
generates in Its handling of 
• neighbourhood rehabilitation." 

The Histadrut called on the public 
to struggle against emigration and 
to create a social climate which can 
improve the quality of life and 
strengthen the "belief in the state of 
Israel as a growing national centre 
of the Jewish people." 

The convention also resolved to 
continue the thorough involvement 
of Arab and Druse members In all 
Histadrut institutions. 



Bethlehem -Maiywr-' Elias-' Fret j and Aluf Danny JAeUL-co-ordlnator 
of activities in the administered territories, greet each other last 
night at a farewell party for "Time” magazine’s outgoing 
Jerusalem bureau chief Dean Fischer. On hand at the Jerusalem 
Plaza Hotel for the party, which also welcomed new bureau chief 
David Aikamn and his wife Nonie, were: Matityahu Shmuelevitz, 
director-general of the Prime Minister's Office; David Kimche, 
director-general of the Foreign Ministry; Egyptian Ambassador 
Sa’ad Mo r tad a; and Jerusalem Mayor Teddy KoJlek. 

(Gustavo Felnblatt) 


Soviets jail aliya activist 
for duration of Olympics 


China denies visit 
by Israeli officials 


Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat, in his interview with "Y edict 
Aharonot" published on Friday, 
said that "Jerusalem will never be 
divided again, and the united city 
shall have one mayor, who may be 
either an Israeli or an Arab, accor- 
ding to its citizens' choice. A rota- 
tion of mayors may also be possi- 
ble, so that both Israeli and Arab 
representatives will bear together 
the responsibility over the holy 
city." 

Sadat's plan, proposed for the 
first time, envisages the creation of 
a principle of good-neighbourly 
relations between Jews and Arabs 
In Jerusalem, with different 
municipal bo roughs — Israeli and 
Arab — under one municipality and 
one mayor. 


According to Sadat’s proposal', 
the citizens of Jerusalem could en- 
joy municipal Independence. Arab 
flags would fly on tbe roof of the 
local authority's building, as well 
as over Zslamlc holy places. At 
Jewish holy places such as the 
Western Wall, despite Its being in 
the eastern part of the city, Israel 
would be able to raise Its own flag. 

"I wholly believe that the 800 
million Moslems in the world will 
accept my plan, and from the mo- 
ment they will feel free and In- 
dependent in the El-Aqsa Mosque, 
they ynll be joined by their leaders 
who are presently standing aside 
because they are either afraid, 
prejudiced, or ignorant." 

The Egyptian president, 
throughout the interview, stressed- 
the unique importance he attaches 
to a solution to Lhe Jerusalem 
problem, which is probably the 
greatest obstacle on the road to a 
comprehensive peace in the area.- 
Sadat spoke of his meeting with 
Begin, ..In which he repeatedly said 
that Jerusalem will remain a unitM 
city. 


PEKING (AP). — The Chinese 
Foreign Ministry issued an urgent 
statement early today denying 
reports that two Israeli officials 
recently visited China and stated 
China has no relations with Israel. 

A spokesman for the information 
department of the Foreign Ministry 
called the report "sheer 
fabrication." He accused the Soviet 
Union of trying to poison relations 
between China and the Arab world 
by spreading the report. 

Rumour had it the spokesman 
said, that China was trying to use 
Israel to establish ties with South 
Africa. 

"The Chinese government has no 
relations with the Israeli 
government" the spokesman said. 
"Firmly opposing* South Africa's 
racist rule, it refuses to have any 
dealings with South Africa." 

Reports were circulating in Pek- 
ing last week about a reported visit 
to China by two Israeli officials. At 
that time the Foreign Ministry said 
the report was not true and said 
“we have no relations with that so- 
called government (of Israel)." 

Government spokesmen in 
Jerusalem also denied the reports 
last week. 

Rumours continued to spread, 
however, and just before 1 a.m. to- 
day a spokesman for the Foreign 
Ministry alerted journalists to 
watch their official Xinhua news 
agency printers for on announce- 
ment of importance. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

MOSCOW. — Soviet authorities 
have jailed aliya activist Vladimir 
Klslik, it was learned yesterday, 
timing his detention to ensure that 
he will be under lock and key for the 
duration of the Olympics. 

Klslik, a physicist, was first jail- 
ed on July 4, for 14 days, on charges 
of "hooliganism". His detention 
was then extended for an additional 
14 days, it was learned. 

The Soviets have been cracking 
down on aliya activists and other ' 
dissidents, attempting to keep them 
far from the crowds of foreigners In 
the Soviet capital for the Olympics. 

Many activists have gone Into the 
countryside on "vacation", while 
those remaining in Moscow have 
generally kept a low profile in an 
attempt to avoid official notice. 

The Soviets have also used & 
variety of other techniques to keep, 
the so-called undesirables away 
from the Olympic visitors, and on 
Saturday revoked the citizenship of 
the wonfen who founded the USSR’s 
first feminist journal and expelled 


her and her family from the coun- 
try. dissident sources said. 

Tatiana Mamonova, an editor of 
the underground publication 
"Women - and Russia," had been 
warned less than two weeks ago 
that she faced harsh punishment 
unless she voluntarily left the 
Soviet Union. She refused, and on 
Saturday KGB agents appeared 
and announced that she, her hus- 
band and their 4-year-old son would 
have to leave within 24 hours. They 
boarded a flight to Vienna yester- 
day, and intend to continue on to 
Paris, friends said. 

Two other women who have 
worked closely with Mamonova 
since the first edition of "Women 
and Russia" appeared last fall also 
have received similar threats from 
KGB agents. It was not known if 
any further action was taken 
against them. 

Mamonova. 36. an artist and a 
poet, was denied permission to take 
her collection of paintings, dissi- 
dent sources said, and the family 
was allowed to change only a small 
quantity of Soviet rubles into hard 
currency before leaving. 


(Ontknwd from page One) 
the right to step in If the council ex- 
ceeds its powers. Egypt argues that 
the autonomous council will derive 
its authority from the Palestinian 
people who elect it. 

The U.S. team, which, Tamir 
reported, was more active this time 
than in the past, is said to be prais- 
ing the compromise position that 
the "source of authority” lies In the 
agreement that will hopefully be 
reached between the parties. 

There seems to be a little more 
"give" visible In the parties' 
positions on the question of 
promulgation of 

legislate on/re g-ulationa. Israel still 
retains its firm stand that the 
autonomy must not have legislative 
powers, because those are exer- 
cised only by a sovereign state. 

But the Israeli side concedes that 
the autonomy would have the power 
to promulgate regulations (as op- 
posed to laws). 

The question of what Is a law and 
what is a regulation seems hazy 
enough, to some observers, ■ to 
warrant some optimism that this 
issue could be resolved without 
either side compromising Its 
posltlon-of-princlple. (The Egyp- 
tians insist that the autonomy most 
have a legislative capacity.) 

Ehrlich said the Camp David 
agreements had certain built-in 
safeguards of their own which Hur- 
vftz and Landau apparently Ig- 
nored. 

Levy said the peace with Egypt 
was tha greatest achievement of the 
present government. He warned 
against -forebodings of * disaster 
"wdcT)' cbtdd upset ‘thC -poWe of the; 

. natrda' and Influence the decisions.' 
~8f tKe cabinet. There was no need to' 
see a connection at every turn, 
between progress in normalization 
of relations with Egypt and the 
pace . of the autonomy talks. Levy 
said. 

Sharon said the government 
should beware above- all of 
manoeuvring itself Into a spin of its 
own making, which would lead to a 
crash. 

Recent statements emanating 
from Egypt and painting a sombre 
picture need not he taken literally, 
Sharon said. 

"I am cooperating fruitfully with 
my Egyptian counterpart, for in- 
stance. and we are implementing 
Xtormalization with respect to ex- 
change of advisers and 
delegations," he said. "There is 
regular progress and great activi- 
ty. Ties in my sphere are closer 
than with states commonly classed 
as ’long-time friends of Israel’." 


Mar&ano to tell Knesset 
he’s hissing Sheli goodbye 


By ^ARAH HONXG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — MK Sa'adla Mar- 
ciano today will formally Inform 
the Knesset that he is leaving the 
Sheli faction^ He intends to enter 
into an alliance with MK Mordechai 
Elgr ably , formerly of the 
Democratic Movement. 

* Marciano says Ms move will not 
amount to a defection because the 
two-man Sheli faction is in fact 
splitting. He will demand of the 

Shell financial allocation. 

A Sheli spokesman said Ms party 
will vigorously oppose Marciano’s 
move. Melr Pa'il, who gave up his 
Knesset seat to Marciano In May 
under a controversial rotation 
agreement, has called him a 
"political prostitute." 

Marciano- yesterday met with 
Elgrably. members of his own 


Panthers and the Jerusalem- 
Ohalim group; with the intention of 
setting up a new party. 

'-So far only Elgrably seems u. 
want to join forces with Marciano. 

. Opinion Is divided in the OhaUnt, 
and Elgrably's Oded Movement of 
University Graduates of NorU 
African Origin will take up tbe 
proposed merger next week. Mam 
in Oded frown on the projected 
partnership with Marciano, whan 
they accuse of aggravating com 
munal tensions. ' 

Meanwhile, Shell’s remaining 
MK, Uri Avnery. may not gc 
through with another rotatior- 
agreement scheduled for February, - 
Many of the more ZionJs'. 
elements in the party are now join. . 
ing the Alignment, and insiders ftaj - 
that former MK Lova El lav is at . 
the verge of returning to Labour. 



ITS STAGFLATION 


in 


(Continued from pom One) 
prices springs from a change 
public expectations: people no 
longer believe, as they did when 
Hurvitz first took office, that prices 
can be checked. 

The Shrinkage in imports is par- 
ticularly marked In those good ear- 
marked tor production, where the 
drop has been more than called for 
by checks on activity. With interest 
rates spiralling upward in real 
terms, . It .has* become less of ah 
jiJin&Jhlfc Biffydld ^^5- 

stocks^ of goods,’ 
have declined. 

As local demand has slackened, 
some branches of industry have 
been devpting more of their 
resources to exports, which boosted 
the export trade , particularly In the 
last three months. 

Although these trends should 
.have improved the balance of 
payments in the first quarter of the 
year, this did not .happen. The im- 
provement has all come in the past 
three months, when the country's 
trade deficit dropped by 22 per cent 
as compared with the first three 
months of the year. 

At the start of the year, the 
volume of fuel imports grew at a 
time when world fool prices were 
rising, and after a drop in fuel im- 
ports at the end of 1979. An- 
ticipating that prices would con- 
tinue to rise, Increased quantities of 


Sfrtz and h 

Jet 

y« in guarded term F 

^are o! un< 

l's trade terms. . 


fuel were. bought. But in the secoi 
quarter of the year, fuel prices (e 
and so did fuel imports. The Bank t 
Israel report says in guarded tens 
that It seems 
- worsened Israel'. 

It should be added in explanatis ..-r u i 
that following the government 1 ; * r . r 
large fuel purchases, there was b* 
storage space left for purchases t ' 
the cheaper rates which bec&m 
available in the second quarter i- 
-tBeyfear. and^MsM A problem 1 ’ ’ 

smfifeiflaiftS-'witfi'nd today. • " < *• 

Singled out for mention fo.tr 
report is the defence Industrie 

role in boosting- exports. This Is dw. 

among other factors, to a reductio- ■ ■ 
in local demand made on tb 
defence industries. 

Other branches that have bee - 
stepped up are food, textiles, mete 
and quarry products. 

Finally, the report says thg- 
government money printing ha - 
been at least in part due to a falliuf • • 
to realize expectations of ta? ... 
receipts because of declinlif - • 
private consumption and local di - 
mand. particularly of goods tha • 
carry high taxation. . . . 

The report also notes that partta • . 
information available for April arf- 
May shows that there was a ten . 
porary relaxation in the policy e-h njiT f Mr . nm 
business, restraint and that tJ) “ 1 " • t*ifl 

growth of unemployment wa — . 

halted. - ‘ • ... . . ' : 


Remands in attack on Ashdod swinune 


Autonomy c’ttee talks 
shifted to Cairo 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
The talks of the economic com- 
mittee of the Palestinian autonomy 
negotiations will be held in Cairo at 
the end of the month Instead of In 
Israel, because of the Moslem 
observance of Ramadan. ' 

Egyptian Ambassador Sa'&d 
Mortada requested the change in 
venue yesterday when he called on 
Interior Minister Yosef Burgt head 
of the ministerial committee on the 
autonomy talks, in Jerusalem, a 
government spokesman said. 


ASHDOD (Itlzn). — Two youths 
employed by the municipality on a 
beach patrol were remanded 
yesterday for a further eight days 
on suspicion that they severely heat 
another youth who was in the water 
when swimming was forbidden. 

The charges being drawn up 
against them have changed 
"beating" to "manslaughter," 
since their ‘alleged victim, Ya’acov 
Biton, J7, died of his injuries at 
Beilinson hospital last week. 

According to police, the two at- 


tackers told Biton to get out of Hr 
water, and he refused. A fight brok 
out in which, police say, the si 
tackers beat Biton with a metal flat 
pole from which the black “nc 
swimming" flag had been flying. 


STUDENTS. — The military govo 
nor of the West Bank, Tat-Ah 
Bfnyamin Ben-EJIiezer, yesterds 
presented cash prizes to loc* 
students who excelled in 
matriculation examinations. 






Moda’i: Israel shouldn’t be sitting duck 


Ministers discuss 
atomic aid to Iraq 


4 Brotherhood 
rebels give up 
in Damascus 


Found 

Near Bolt Agron, Jerusalem 
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Call 528181, ext. 209 
during morning, hours 


DAMASCUS (UPI). — Four 
members of the outlawed Moslem 
Brotherhood organization have sur- 
rendered to the government in 
response to a pardon decree offered 
by Syrian President Hafez Assad, 
an official source said yesterday. 

If foarked the Brotherhood’s first 
announced response to the decree. 
The Syrian government has ac- 
cused the organization of violent 
acts against Assad’s regime. 

Four members of the 
Brotherhood answered an appeal 
by. one of the Arrested leaders of the 
organization - broadcast by Syrian 
television ..to bencfUfrom the parr 
don decree before it expires by July 
.31, the source said. 

The four signed a statement of 
withdrawn! from the Brotherhood. 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Yitzhak Moda’i said yesterday 
that Israel ought to have considered 
staying a way from this week’s UN 
special session on the "Palestine" 
issue. 

Speaking during a brief cabinet 
debate, Energy' and Com- 
munications Minister Moda'l said 
that perhaps If Israel were not pre- 
sent at the assembly "like a sitting 
duck." the shots aimed at her by the 
Arabs and their supporters would 
bo a good deal less effective. 

Moda’i was supported fay Health 
Minister Sllezer Sbostak. But 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
explained that U was too late to puli 
out. since Israel had already in- 
formed Its Western friends that it 
would participate and had planned 
its tactics accordingly. Moda’i, ac- 
cordingly, did not press for a vote. 

Implicit in Moda'I's remarks was 
criticism of the Foreign Ministry 


for failing to consider the proa and 
cons of Israeli participation and 
falling to present the cabinet in good 
time with a briefing paper laying 
out all the considerations. 

Moda'l made the same remarks 
in a public speech last week. 

Education Minister Zevuiun 
Hammer lined up with Shamir 
.against Moda’l and Shostak. 
Hammer said the less-than- 
cffcctive U.S.-led' boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics showed that stay- 
ing away was not always the best 
thing to do. 

Moda'i Is Premier Men&hem 
Bcgia'a choice for foreign minister ' 
In place of Shamir, whom Begin 
would like to shift to the Defence 
Ministry. But Moda’i's appointment 
is being blocked by strong opposi- 
tion from the Democratic Move- 
ment. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel's efforts to enlist the good 
1 offices of a number of friendly 
countries, in order to persuade 
France to cancel its atom aid con- 
tracts with Iraq, were discussed in 
Jerusalem yesterday at a meeting 
of senior ministers. 

Meanwhile, the Histadrut con- 
vention In Tel Aviv yesterday pass- 
ed a resolution calling on labour 
federations' in France to exert 
whatever pressure they can to- 
change their government's deci- 
sion. The resolution, formulated by 
Secretary-Geaeral Yeroham 
Meshel, won a round of applause. 


In very deep sorrow, 
we announce the death of our dear 


SAMUEL (Mula) 
DWELAITZKY 


% ?”X 


THEFT. — Five youths, four from 
Mltzpe Ramon and one from 
Beersheba. were remanded in 
Aahkelon yeseterday for breaking 
into a youth hostel and stealing 
. goods worth some 1810,000 from a 
group of Danish tourists. 


who died in London on Saturday, 
July 19, 1980. 


25 feared dead in 
Cairo building collapse 


CAIRO (ITPTi. — A four-storey 
building in n working-class section 
of Cairo collapsed at dawn yester- 
day killing at least 15 persons and 
possibly as many as 25, police 
sources said. 

Thr sources said 15 bodies have 
been recovered bul there arc fears 
.10 others may be still buried under 
the debris. 


On the first anniversary of the .punting- of our beloved 
Cjrther and giri^aiher 


SELLER 

New YorK-Tel Aviv 


.on unveiling and memorial service will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 23, 1980 at 4.30 p.m. at the Holon cemetery. Wc 
shall meet at the New Gate. 


The Family 


The funeral will he heid in London today, 
Monday, July 21, 1980. 
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fteagan starts fudging on his Jerusalem stand Jews will mourn Temple’s 


••Jf 1 OPRUitl, 
R 'Simon 
Karrlaoo 


' By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
jXSHINGTON. — Republican 
'residential nomtnee Ronald 
has softened his previous 
lUo.n Van' the final status of 
osalsni and. -for the first time, 
has complained about the recent 
ction of Israeli settlements 
i the West Bank. 

But Reagan also said the U,&. 
muld ebnalder seriously ' Israel's 
r of naval, bases. 

In. an -Interview yesterday with 
fhe Washington Star," Reagan 
iso moved closer to the Carter ad- 
' iinistratlQn's position. .^ on . the 
' jplestirie Ltqpraticrn Organization 
L suggesting three conditions 
,ch could lead to U.S. recognition 
' organization. 

e'saidthe PLQ would have to 
Security Council: Reaolu* 

;■ renounce terroiisni and 
its '.charter to . recognize 
right to a secure existence, 
position went - beyond the 
tblican Party's platform, 
-last week In Detroit, which 
-considerably more une- 
recognl- 


lo f a rivbcal in rejecting any 

.VUk> of the PLO.- , 

, Q ‘ -Hi; ^/Reagan’s interview, granted to 
1^*7° %teran White House reporter 
'Vtt'ude Feldman, represented his 
s ^<ost detailed -dtociuaioh to -date- of 
me of the. controversial Issues In 
e Middle East. ■ 


set 


.Reagan . said he would- employ 
Israel's military and technological 
strength. . and .its. political stability 
together with the . U. Si and 
moderate' 'Arab states to provide a 
buffer against Soviet moves In the 
. Middle East, r 

. - “We should give, serious con- 
sideration to Israel's offer of naval 
bases', since it is Important that we 
show toe flag there. This,. In Itself, 
could be an indication to the Soviet 
Union that further aggression may 
risk a confrontation,'' he said. 

On Jerusalem, -Reagan said he la 
aware of the importance of the city 
to Israel and that the status is well 
understood in the E^S. He said tie 
supports a united Jerusalem, but 
that the ultimate status of the dty 
should be determined In the course 
of the negotiations for a final agree- . 
meat. This Is the same position of 
the Carter adminlstration. 

In the past, Reagan has come out 
In favour of Israeli “sovereignty'* 
throughout the entire' -city. His 
latest remarks are consistent with 
the Republican platform,- which 
stopped short of endorsing the 
Israeli position. . . * 

Reagan expressed an understan- 
ding of Israeli motives In .es- 
tablishing- new settlements on the 
West Bank.* However, he said that 
recent Israeli moves may not be 
helpful to the peace process. 

. The Republican 'nominee's 


ell Knes 

hell Fatah cell exposed; 

Mala* villagers held 


remarks indicate: .that he has 
received extensive, up-to-date 
briefings on. the delicate issues of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. Earlier 
during the campaign, he was con- 
siderably more supportive -of 
Israeli positions down the Hue. 

The thrust of his comments 
seems to confirm that several of his 
advisers are suggesting a more 
cautious approach towards the Mid- 
dle East as part of an effort to 
reassure Saudi Arabia and other 
“moderate” Arab states that a 
Reagan administration will not 
overly; tilt in favour of Israel. ‘ 
Reagan said he. would work more - 
with Jordan and Saudi Arabia to 
- enable them to Join in the ' peace 
process,' pointing out to them that 
continued opposition only serves 
Soviet Interests in that area. ' 

Reagan reiterated his support for 
an expanded U.S. military presence 
in the. Middle East. 

His senior foreign policy adviser, 
Richard Allen, recently visited one 
of the Israeli bases in Sinai and 
reported to -him that the facility 

ought to be considered In the ' 
strategic planning of the U.S. 
Reagan himself has' never visited 
the Middle East. 

“I believe there has to be a 
Western world presence, an actual 
physical presence there, ■because of 
the danger to the United States, and 
.even more so to Europe and Japan, 


. who arc more dependent on Middle 
East oil," he said. 

Throughout the interview. 
Reagan was critical of the Carter 
administration's policies, predic- 
ting that its “zigzags in foreign 
policy” will help him capture a 
“sizeable portion 1 ' of the Jewish 
vote. 

A case In point, be said, was the 
controversy surrounding the sale of 
advanced weaponry for Saudi 
Arabia 60 F-15 fighters. The ad- 
ministration la considering the 
Saudi request, even though two 
years ago' the equipment was re- 
jected. 

“Now the Carter administration 
may be on the verge of one of its 
famous zigzags in foreign policy,*' 
he said. 

Reagan said the recent European 
Middle East peace Initiative was a 
product of the Carter ad- 
ministration's communications 
failure. 

Reagan, predicted that Carter 
would toughen: his stance against 
Israel, if re-elected. Such action 
would constitute a “grave disser- 
vice to Israel and to the Mideast 
balance of power," he said. 

He called - Israel a 
asset” and pledged never to impose 
a settlement. "We 'must assure 
them of our willingness to help 
them arrive at a fair and a just and 
peaceful solution, but we should not 
dictate to them.” 


destruction on Tisha Be’Av 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Tisha Bc'Av begins this evening, 
with fasting and the reading of 
dirges to mark the destruction of 
the Temple and the onset of the ex- 
ile. 

The fast begins at 6.30 p.m. today, 
and ends at 7.13 p.m. tomorrow. 
Places of entertainment and most 
restaurants will be closed, in addi- 
tion to many banks and the .stock 
exchange. Because the fast la an op- 
tional day for workers, some 
government offices, stores and 
businesses will be closed for part of 
the day or operate with reduced 
staffs. 

Tens of thousands of mourners 
are expected at the Western Wall 
starting at sunset today to mark the 
anniversary of the destruction of 
the First Temple by Nebuchadnez- 
zar in 366 BCE; the destruction of 
the' Second Temple by Titus in 70 
CE; the fall of Bar Kocbba; the 


ploughing up of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian; the signing of the decree 
to expel the Jews from Spain; and 
other catastrophes. 

Many of those at the Wall will sit 
on mats or low benches and read 
kinnot and the Book of Lamen- 
tations. The scene will be . repeated 
in thousands of synagogues around 
the country. 

The fast is the culmination of a 
three-week mourning period whose 
strictures become more severe dur- 
ing the first week of the month of 
Av. 

The 3,000 Diaspora youngsters 
taking part in the World Zionist 
Organization's summer 
programmes have been Invited to 
watch a sound and light show on the 
history of the destruction of the 
Temples and the contemporary 
destruction of the Holocaust. The 
programme will be presented at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives near the 
Lion’s Gate at 8.30 p.m. today. 


Blacks, Backer 


WorId*s Leading Maker 
of Power Tools 
brad Hteadgoarters 
- 26 Hosadna Street, Hoi on 
Td. 03-807711 

12 BRANCHES IN KEY 
LOCATIONS 
For The Best Service To The Consumer 


I Women’s parley prepares 
for attacks on Zionism 
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7 . -ir.» ;re (Itlm)i — A Fatah cdl has 
“•foa-.en uncovered In M a k r. a village 
r «s vi(at of Acre; Galilee police chief 
*' : *-^tzav Mlshne David Franco told 
1 °-ta j£sr press yesterday afternoon. 

Franco said five men, aged 
; x-tween 18 and 40. were arrested 
" r week, some of them heads of 
; ■ X ralHea and all financially well-off. 
-£-~*Uce will ask their, remand in 
-XT- ; - ; atody until -the end of their trial; 

Caches uncovered during a 
' ! ’arch of the village revealed ex- 

Plosives, detonators knd other) 
. ’Jy'iulpmdnt needed for bOmb 
-‘-'Manufacture. 

” According’ to police, the dls- 
y-r. L->very of the cell solves alLoutstan- 
-^ng terror incidents in Western 
- 4 ' Ulilee In recent years, Including 
' ■’■■■-' ..a unsolved Haifa terror, attack. 
— The five alleged Fatah members 
e said to have planted bombs 
ragslde gas balloons in Acre, in 


Carmlel, in a Nahariya super- 
market. In an Egged buq In Acre 
and In a Haifa street. Some of the 
incidents Involved casualties, - in- 
eluding a severely Injured 
policeman. 

Franco said the existence of the 
cell' was particularly disturbing 
since its members .-are Israeli 
citizens. But, he said, this should 
not be used' to blacken all Arab 
citizens of the area. The cell la an 
exception to the genetad rule, he 
said. 

There, ta no connection between 
the arrest of the Makr residents and 
the explosion on Saturday of an IDF 
grenade on the roof of a house In the 
old city here.. Franco said the 
weekend incident had a criminal 
basis. 

Makr is a village of some 4.000 
residents, most of them -farmers, 
though some work outside the 
village. 
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lurvite and Katz at odds 
m care of underprivileged 


;s x- r By ASHER WALU'ISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
- finance Minister Yigal Hurvltz 
wished with Social Affairs Minister 
:r.» vcrael Katz at yesterday!s cabinet 
: ‘.r -i'^ieeting over; two^fteparate issugp, 
-3 involving the. fate of theundftr- 

--^vileged- .. " -ui ji . ^ 

When Acting Prime Minister 
- n gael Yadin announced that Katz's 
-* -oposal about nursing care tor the 
. . - : -ironically 111 and disabled .elderly^ 
. ■ - . « as on the agenda of the session for 
^lal cabinet approval. Hurvitz uh- 
.-rstood that Katz had a majority 
. - .'j ted up. and demanded a week's 
. •stponement. 

... -Katz, only gave way alter At- 
1 - - rney General Yitzhak Zamir said 
'jrvtta had a. legitimate right to 
„ for a short stay. 

..TKatz' proposal would set up anew 
7anch for the elderly in the 
atlonal Insurance Institute 
1 thout tncreasdngthedues. Butthe 


actual services wou)d only- be 
launched in three years when the 
money . had plied up to IS200m. at 
today's prices. 

A Social Affairs Ministry official 
raNUbas 


Jilg^^.-imusejcL xeie^ves thah T any » ie-b^yool 

j^atc grominmie' anywhere' in the ' j : television. ' to. 
'world — 'feiTbr V ' ' by Independei 

Katz was also annoyed that Hur- 
vitz had not yet carried' out his 
promise of last week to convene the 
economic c&binet ahd discuss rais- 
ing the family allowances and tax 
credit points. 

Katz accused the Treasury of giv- 
ing way on the tax brackets adjust- 
ment in a way which benefited high 
income earners, while the under- 
privileged who -depend on family 
allowances and credit points were 
being left In the lurch. . 

This time. Hurvltz promised to 
discuss the demand in the coming 
fortnight. | 


Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek takes on the gladiator — an exer- 
cise machine — at the opening of a youth club in the Nahalat Ahim 
quarter. i scoop so ) 

Performing artists boycott 
radio, television productions 


By JOAN BORSTEN 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
COPENHAGEN. — The World 
Conference of the UN Decade for 
Women begins its official attack on 
Israel this morning with a discus- 
sion of Zionism. 

Tomorrow's topic ■— refugees — 
Is also expected to focus primarily 
on Israel. Thursday has been 
dedicated to an exhaustive ex- 
amination of every facet of the so- 
called Palestinian women's ques- 
tion. 

Although Wednesday has been 
designated “apartheid" day, the 
agenda will most probably Include 
an examination of Israel's “similar 
brand of racism" and a debate on 
Israel's relations with South Africa. 

It could not be ascertained from 
official sources yesterday If the 
conference intends to deal again 
with its declax^d purpose, “im- 
proving the lives of women around 
the world,” before next week. 

There Is still hope among Israeli 
delegates to the convention that the 
U.S. and other Western countries 
will defeat the Cuban amendment 
which lists Zionism as an evO and 
obstacle to world peace. 

A spokeswoman for the American 
delegation said that the Americans 
ore working hard to remove the 


offensive amendments to the 
proposed programme and make 
them port of a Copenhagen resolu- 
tion which would then he defeated 
or "abstained to death” by friendly 
nations. 

Sbe said that Americans are 
fighting tooth and nail over the 
amendment which would refer 
back to the 1975 Mexico City 
“Zionism is racism” declaration 
and also the Baghdad conference of 
lost year, which condemned Egypt 
and the Camp David accords. 

Israelis here are particularly 
concerned over the amendment 
tabled by India, which calls for 
funds to Palestinian women to be 
channelled through the PLO. 

“It Is far stronger than the docu- 
ment distributed informally by the 
PLO at the beginning of the con- 
ference,” said Ovadia Softer, who 
Is Foreign Ministry political ad- 
viser to the Israeli delegation. 

“If passed it would mark an es- 
calation In the wording used to date 
in such a document by the UN 
against Israel.” 

The Indian amendment speaks of 
“helping Palestinians in their 
struggle,” "providing political 
assistance,'* “creating an Indepen- 
dent state,” and giving 
Palestinians “the right of return.” 
(See story page S) 


Hurd expects follow-up to 
EG Venice resolution soon 


Ui 


Vatch out for summer hazards 

* 

.-■The summer can be dangerous, 
e Education Ministry warned 
8 ter day . Issuing a series -of 
Adelines for summer camps and 
ze organizers. 


TEL AVIV utim). — EMI, the 
Israel £L3$ocia 

Zfrra*lc£A#e<*P d • 
support of; demands I 
by independent TV • directory- said 1 
musicians -for better pay and work 
conditions. 

The boycott will mean - an Im- 
mediate end to production of such 
programmes as Meni Pe'er’s 
//Good Hour” and the “Barbaraba” 
children's show. 

-. The free-lance directors have 
been on strike for about two weeks 
after a. series of work sanctions. 

Representatives of the artists un- 
ion- said yesterday that the Broad- 
casting Authority's attitude was 
"degrading, and getting worse." 

“Some of us are hungry for 
bread," one spokesman said, out- 
lining all the work — Including four 


days of rehearsals — that goes into 
“one day's shooting!' for TV. 

.-Actor Illy Gorlitzky listed -the 
conditions independent artists are 

* “"I 

.* . Updating’ of pay rates, retroac- 
tive to April 1, to keep up with the 
inflation rate of 1979 — 121 per cent. 
The rates 'should be updated four 
times a year, as they are for other 
sectors in the economy, EMI 
argues. 

• Payment within a "reasonable" 
time after the work is done — and 
not three months later. 

■ Royalties paid for repeat broad- 
casts, the usual procedure In most 
countries, and a significant part of 
most artists' Income. 

The artists are also fighting for 
more local productions, “to make 
.Israel television Israeli," Gorlitzky 
said. 


By HYAM CORNEY 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. — Foreign Office 
^Minister Douglas Hurd yesterday. 


"The present Israeli policy of 
settlements is bound to be an 
obstacle to the creation of con- 
fidence. -id -the area J( ap^ ^us to 


toid Jewish community leaders' -peace,”- ha-said-.c,. 


lavatories, the ministry LailgeT Mfe COIUfitiOIlS at IteW PHSOII 


, ^ze organizers. 

Ofl - The warning follows the 

VI* * vnltaliniHnn last week of some 40 




an Ti 


spltalization last week of some 40 
v f 1 Aviv region children who ap- 
m‘- ■ rently contracted stomach 
■' isonlng, accompanied by 
. irrbea. high fever and vomiting, 
:er returning from summer 
.•“'mp. 

le heat makes it especially 1m- 
. rtant to keep the rules of hygiene, 

cover field toilets, and ensure 
ire is water for washing after us- 


ing the 
says*. 

Picnic food should preferably not 
include meat and fish and should 
not be bought from street vendors. 
Turnv product* should be used 'soon 
after purchase. 

Fruit and. vegetables should be 
well washed, - preferably with 
detergents. Hikers are advised to 
eat their main cooked meal in the 
evening- _ 

Water from Irrigation taps, fire 
hydrants, wells and springs must 
be avoided. Children should he en- 
couraged to drink plentifully and 
frequently, without reference to 
their being thirsty. (Itlm) 











>nger school year 
25,000 children 

>ne hundred elementary schools 
d 450 kindergartens have extend- 
the regular school year by a, 
rath, in order . to provide a 
me work of activities for children 
o would otherwise have nothing 
do during the summer months 1 
Phe Ministry of Education in- 
tuted the programme ^ in areas 
i v -^ch lack adequate summer camp 
' ■*’ duties and in schools with- a high 
oportlon of disadvantaged 
ldren. About 23.000 chfldreh *111 
rticipate in the programme. 


7 W. Bankers fined 
for Ramadan Violation 

RAMALLAH (Itlm). -—Local police 
arrested- seven area residents 
yesterday for violating the Moslem 
Ramadan fast by eating, drinking 
and smoking in pubUc. 

The arrests . were made on the 
basis of Jordanian law. 

' The seven were taken to 
Ramallah court, for immediate 
hearing, and were fined 10 Jorda- 
nian dinars (IS178.40) each. 

Police are enforcing pubUc obser- 
vance of Ramadan in cooperation 

with the local kadis (judges) 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Attorney FeUcia. Longer, speak- 
ing for the Israel League for 
Human and Civil Rights, yesterday 
[ ' alleged that the new Nafha prison 
In the Negev'has been designed and 
is operated in such a way “as. to 
break the prisoners — mentally and 
physically." 

Immediately after the League's 
press conference, spokesmen for 
the Interior Ministry and the Prison 
Service held a hastily, organized 
: q u esti o n-and- answer session with 
journalists to rebut the league's, 
allegations. . • 

The 76 security detainees moved 
to the recently completed prison 10 
km. north of Mltzpe Ramon on May 
2 have been on a hunger strike since 
last Monday. They, are demanding 
equal conditions. to those of Jewish 
criminal prisoners in the country’s 
other jails. 

Langer and Jerusalem journalist 
Ziyyad ' Abn ■ Ziyyad said that the 
'location of the prison in the. middle 
of the Negev Desert and the crowd- 
ed conditions in the cells where the 
| inmates spend 22 hours, a day have 
led t$em to despair. 

Langer visited the prison on. Fri- 
day but was not allowed Into' the 
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Hot and cold buffet. 

Charcoal broiled specialties. 
Luscious desserts. 

Live music. 

Every .Wednesday from 7:30p.m. 
77 Shekel (all inclusive) 


For reservations please call 
The Sharon Hotel HerzIia-oh-Sea 

■Td: 052-78777 

A The Sharon Hotel. 

- - once-in-a-week’ 

excitement. 
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facility itself. 

Interior Ministry spokesman 
Yitzhak Agassi ^3 aid afterwards 
that Nafha was built as part of the 
Prison Service's 10-year master 
plan and held the “most 
problematic” security offenders. 
-Forty-four of the Inmates are 
. -"lifers” and the average sentence 
of the other prisoners is 15 years. 
"Their hands are drenched with 
Jewish blood,” he said. 

According to Prison Service 
spokesman David Sllberstein there 
are 7 to 10 prisoners in each 23 
square metre cell. The prison was 
built to provide every prisoner with 
2.7 sq. metres, compared to the 
national average of 2.6 sq. metres, 
he said. 

- The spokesmen confirmed that 
the prisoners are not provided with 
beds, as part of regulations es- 
tablished by a committee headed 
by Justice Meir Sham gar 10 years 
'ago, for fear that they could be used 
as weapons. The issue is now being 
contested in the High Court of 
^Justice. 


Bomb in Gaza. Strip 

GAZA (Itlm). — A small bomb 
planted In a petrol station In the 
northern Gaza Strip exploded 

yesterday morning withbat causing 
damage or injury. 

Immediately after the blast, 
security forces dosed oft the area 
and searched tor other bomba, but 
none was found. Several youths 
were arrested for questioning. 


that; -within. the-;aext rfew dft5t*c-he» 
hoped that Foreign Secretary Lord 
Carrington and other European 
foreign ministers would decide on 
the “diplomatic follow-up” to the 
EC’s Venice declaration. 

Speaking at a special session of 
the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, Hurd said the EC ministers 
"will choose an individual 
who... will make contact with all the 
parties concerned to explore their 
views and the extent of the common 
ground." 

"There is no substitute for con- 
sulting the Palestinians," he 
specified. 

Hurd said that he did not believe 
that Israel would want to try to en- 
sure its security “by permanent oc- 
cupation" of the West Bank and 
"the denial of political rights to 
their inhabitants." 

Nor would It be possible, he said, 
"to change the demographic 
balance by Imposing Jewish 
settlements on Arab lands.” 


. ..Xhoioiniatec-aaW tiiatAbsaetwere 
strong' political and economic 
reasons for hoping that Jordan will 
have a close association with 
“whatever form of government 
emerges in the occupied 
territories.” But such an associa- 
tion "would follow and not be a sub- 
stitute for a decision by the Palesti- 
nian people themselves," he added. 

One of the advantages of the 
Venice declaration, he asserted, 
was that “it should enable us to in- 
volve Jordan In consultation in a 
way not possible in the context of 
Camp David." 

“At the end of the day, whoever 
else is at the table, it will be Israel 
and the Palestinians who have to 
agree. Our aim is to bring that day 
nearer," be concluded. Next week 
Carrington will address a special 
meeting of the Board, arranged at 
Carrington's request The move Is 
seen as a further Indication of the 
government's concern to avoid 
alienating the Jewish community. 


Alaskan group 
leaves after 
oil talks 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
A delegation from Alaska left 
Israel yesterday after Investigating 
the possibility of selling Alaskan oO 
to Israel, oil Industry officials said. 

The delegation came at its own 
initiative and was the guest of Pas 
Oil. A Paz spokesman sold the 
three-man delegation met with 
Paz's managing director, Moshe 
Bitan. 

The delegation held ' a short 
meeting with Energy Minister 
Yitzhak Moda’i. Government 
sources said Israel did not officially 
host the Alaskans because It did not 
want to appear too eager to bypass 
the U.S. government in any possible 
oil deal. 

The UJ3. has promised to sell oil 
to Israel in an emergency but the 
definition of such a crisis has not 
yet been agreed upon. Israeli of- 
ficials would like to have 
Washington Implement the agree- 
ment if prices on the world market 
become too high. 

According to government 
spokesman, Israel is the only coun- 
try which may be allowed to 
purchase oil produced in the U.S. 
The delegation will reportedly meet 
with officials In Washington to find 
out if it can get the go-aheaf to sell 
Alaskan crude to Israel. 

Doctors’ licence 
revocations denied 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
The Health Ministry's deputy 
counsel yesterday denied a -report 
that 12 doctors had _ had their 
licences revoked because of psy- 
chiatric problem*, .but said the 
ministry was considering revoking 
two licences for that reason. 

In one case, a licence was not 
renewed because the doctor was 
hospitalized for an emotional 
problem, according to attorney Zvl 
Levine. 

He also noted that the ministry 
had recently revoked the licence of 
a doctor found to be taking 
dangerous drugs. 

PRIZE. — The Kiryat Ono youth 
orchestra won first prize for the 
fifth time In an International com- 
petition last week in Bottineau, 
North Dakota. The ensemble in* 
eludes 46 musicians, and Is con- 
ducted by Aharon Alkalai, director 
-of the local, conservatory. The 
- Orchestra, will : tour . iCanada.- AjqJ 
■ Brazil J— - 


LOOKING FOR AN 
IDEAL PRESENT? 


11 held as suspects in Supersol fraud 



HAIFA (Itlm). — Ten men and a 
woman yesterday were remanded 
in custody on suspicion of 
defrauding the Fetab Ttkva Super- 
sol of hundreds of thousands of 
shekels. 

Police told Haifa Magistrates 
Court. Judge Yosef Zehavi that 
Shlomo Ben-Ze'ev, 41, Yosef Albar, 
36, owners of a cleaning products 
factory, Eli Ben-Ham on 33, their 
former partner, Moshe Lippe, 46, 
the sales manager of the factory, 
all resident In the Haifa area, are 
suspected of having cheated Super- 
sol by submitting faked accounts 
for products they had not supplied. 
Lippe is also suspected of having 
systematically cheated Tnuva'a 
Tirat Hacarmel Hypershuk. Ben- 
Ze’ev, police said, is suspected of 
having acted, with others, to pay oft 
staff in charge of the Supersol ac- 
counts. 

Also remanded on suspicion in 
the case are Zvi Fisher, 36, 
manager of the Haifa HyperskoL 
who police think received tens of 
thousands of shekels and electrical 
goods in return for certifying fic- 
titious bills by the cleaning 
products company and thus 
cheating the Pet&h Tikva firm 
which owns the Hyperkol. Fisher, 
too. Is suspected of paying oft 
Supersol officials. 
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Tel Aviv- Cairo Return $40 


Departures from Tel Aviv and Jerusalem every Sunday 
and Thursday, in luxury coaches 

Fare one way: $30. 

Organized Tours for long weekend and 5 or 8 days 
at special prices. 

(Participation dependent on receipt of Egyptian visa.) 


Detaiiv. Tiyutei HagaHI, 142 Rehov Hayarkon, Tol Aviv, Tel. 221372, 22Q819 
Jerusalem: 3 Rehov Bon-$ir3, To!, 242720. Haifa:43, Rehov Hameginim, Tel. 522958. 
Tiberias: 10 Rahov Hayarden, Tel. 20330, 20550 - and all travel agents. 


Others ordered held were 
Binyamin Jacobowitz, 26, a 
Hyperkol warehouseman; Gorno 
Golin. 33. another warehouseman; 
Hyperkol chief cashier RIvka 
Kalman, 32; Ismail Shahln, a 
Hyperkol warehouseman; Zvl 
Shamir, 39, chief buyer at die Fetah 
Tikva Supersol; and Aharon Noy- 
Oz, 63, chief bookkeeper at the 
Petah Tikva firm. 


Zoetemelk of Holland 
wins Tour de France 

PARIS lAP). — Joop Zoetemelk of 
Holland yesterday won the Tour de 
France cycling classic when he , 
finished nearly seven minutes 
ahead of countryman Hennie 
Kulper. 

Zoetem elk's overall time for the 
22-leg race was 106 bours, 19 
minutes. 14 seconds. 

Third place went to Raymond | 
Martin of France, a minute behind j 
Kul per. 


Enjoy your next 
Holiday in 
ISRAEL 
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RENT a fully furnished and 
serviced apartment 
Amenities: Swimming pool, table 
tennis .TV. room and laundromat. 
Only a few minutes from the sea. 


DAVID BLUMBERG LTD 
4 EhAI Street.HerzIia'B’ 
Israel ,Tel. 052-70251 


"WANDERINGS." Chaim 
Potok's History s»f the 
Jews. 430 large format 
pages with hundreds of 
photographs and illustra- 
tions in colour and black 
and white. Hard cover. 
Potok's extraordinary' 
narrative, rich with 
brilliant and moving detail. 
Just what you've been 
looking- for, for that 
wedding, barmitzva or 
birthday 1 gift. Usual price 
SI 7.95. Published by 
Knopf of New York. Sole 
.Israel distributor 
Steimatzky. 

Available from better 
bookshops everywhere. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

IL726 find. VATJ 

Also from offices of The 
Jerusalem Post in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa or by mail 
(post free anywhere in the 
world). Complete end return 
coupon below with your cheque. 


To: The Jerusalem Post 
P.Q.B. 81, Jerusalem. 

Please send me Chaim Potok's 
“Wanderings." My cheque for 
IL726 is enclosed. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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5 Iran air force men 
shot for Bakhtiar plot 



TS HKRAK (Renter). — Five air 
force personnel were executed by 
firing squad here yesterday, after 
be(ng found guilty of plotting 
against Iran's revolutionary 
government. 

More than 300 people were 
reported arrested in the past 10 
days in connect!, * with the alleged 
conspiracy, ana Iranian leader 
Ayatollah Ruhollan Khomeini has 
demanded the death penalty for 
everybody involved- 

The state radio said a retired air 
force general. Ayatollah 
Mohageghi, and four air force of* 
fleers or technicians were shot in 
Teheran's Evin jail at 1a.m., some 
16 hours after their trial was said to 
have begun in a prison courtroom. 

The government has said that the 
plot was aimed at returning to 
power Shahpour Bakhtiar, the last 
prime minister appointed by the 
shah. Bakhtiar was the target of an 
unsuccessful assassination attempt 


on Friday In Paris, where he lives 
in exile (see story below). 

Yesterday’s executions came a 
few hours before the Majlis, 
Iran's parliament, elected its first 
Speaker and assumed its full 
legislative functions after spending 
seven weeks on organizational 
matters. A-senior clergyman, and 
deputy for Teheran. JojatoZeslam 
Hashemi Rafsanjani. was elected-] 
to the Speaker's post with 146 of the 
196 votes cast. 

He is also a senior member of the 
clergy-dominated Islamic 
Republican Party (XRF), the 
biggest group in the Majlla, and 
was a member of the ruling 
Revolutionary Countii, whose 
legislative functions have now pass- 
ed to parliament. 

The Majlis has been charged by 
Khomeini with deciding the fate of 
the 62 American hostages held 
since last November. But there was 
no Indication when it would begin 
tackling that task. 


Moroccan amnesty 

RABAT (API. — Moroccan King 


Hass an IT has granted amnesty to 
44 political prisoners, including 
poet Abdelatlf Laabl. and as many 
as 100 more may be freed next 
week, sources in the Moroccan 
capital said yesterday. The 44 were 
released from Kenitra prison on 
Friday night. 

Laabi was condemned to 10 years 
in prison during a trial of “Marxist - 
Leninists" in Casablanca. All the 
others were imprisoned for 
“subversive" activities. 


Car bomb wrecks 
shops on Irish border 

BELFAST (AP). — A car bomb ex 
ploded yesterday in the main street 


of Lisnaskea. a town on Northern 
Ireland's border with the Irish 
Republic, wrecking shops and 
homes. 


Bakhtiar ‘hit team’ leader 
says Iran backed attack 


PARIS (,yPT). — The leader of a 
“hit team" that tried to assassinate 
exiled Iranian premier Shahpour 
Bakhtiar claims he and his men 
were sent to Paris by unspecified 
Iranian authorities, investigators 
reported yesterday. 

The man's assertion helped to fan 
a rising controversy between 
France and Iran, with Paris angrily 
condemning the shooting and the 
Iranians charging that the murder 
attempt was a put-up job by Iranian 
exiles' enjoying safe asylum in 
France. 

The group commander, A ois Nac- 
cache, 29, described by police aa a 
Lebanese Christian who has es- 
poused the Islamic revolutionary 
cause, has apparently not Identified 
the Iranians who ’allegedly sent his 
group to France. . 

Naccache and his men yester- 
day were charged formally with 
homicide for Friday's. attack on 
Bakhtiar’s -apartment. A French 
policeman and a woman neighbour 
were shot and killed and four per- 
sons wounded, including one of the 
gunmen, in the shooting. 

Police said four of the five young 
gunmen were Arabs and one was an 
Iranian. They told investigators 
they were given weapons and 
money by Iranian 'officials whom 
they- failed to identify. 

' The gunmen told investigators 
they arrived- in Paris from different 
capitals and met Naccache on 
Thursday in the Luxembourg 
Gardens to get final instructions for 
Friday’s attack. The raid failed 
because the ex-premier's son, who 


answered the door-bell, first fasten- 
ed the security chain of the door, 
and the hail of bullets fired by the 
attackers bounced off the door's 
heavy steel plating. 

Bakhtiar promptly accused 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini's 
regime of having instigated the at- 
' tack on his life. 


The Irish Republican Army 
claimed responsibility for Che at- 
tack. the latest in a growing spasm 
of sectarian and political violence 
along the frontier. 

In Londonderry, the strife- torn 
province's second city, security 
forces hunted for gunmen, believed 
to be IRA “ proves,' ' who on Satur- 
day night killed an off-duty British 
soldier In a bar in front of his wife. 


British Open to Watson 


Iranian Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeb, who happened to be 
passing through Paris hours after 
the shooting, was reported to have 
received a sharp protest from the 
French Foreign Ministry, Which 
sent a high official to meet him at 
the airfield. 


MUIRFIELD. Scotland (AP). — 
Tom Watson shot a front-running. 2- 
under-par 69 and scored a 4-stroke 
victory yesterday in the 109th 
British Open golf championship. He 
acquired his third British Open title 
with a 271 total, 23 shots under par 
on the Mulrfleld links. 


Rejecting accusations of official 
Iranian involvement, Ghotb&adeh 
charged in a radio Interview "I 
regret that France has become a 
land where are bred subversive 
plots against Iran." 

Ghotbzadeh and Khomeini both 
lived in political asylum in France 
when Shah Rena. Pahlevi ruled 
Iran. 

Ghotbzadeb, who was on his way 
to Nicaragua, has cancelled plans 
and was returning to Iran yester- 
day. No reason was given for the 
decision. 


Lee Trevino was second with a 
closing 69 and a . 279 total. Ben 
Crenshaw was next at 69-277. Jack 
Nicklaus shot 69 and tied for fourth 
at 280 with Carl Mason of Great Bri- 
tain. who had a last-round 69. 


BOXING. — World Boxing Associa- 
tion (WBA) featherweight cham- 
pion Eusebio Pedroza of Panama 
retained his title In Seoul yesterday 
with An eighth-round knockout of 
South Korean challenger Kim Sa 
Wang. 


Shah is walking 

CAIRO (AP). — Deposed Shah 
Mohammed Rexa Pahlavi’s health 
improved enough for him to leave 
his bed in the intensive care unit 
three times a day for walks in the 
hospital hall, a doctor on his 
medical team said yesterday. 

The former Iranian monarch Is 
still receiving high-calorie feedings 
through a tube via his mouth into 
his stomach, the doctor added. 

He said he expected the shah's 
stay in the hospital to last another 
three weeks. 


Sikhs shake swords 
and spears at Gandhi 



ISRAEL LAiyilS ADMINISTRATIONS 
Tel Aviv and Central District 


Leases are offered on the following plots : 

Tender 44/80/ta — Plot for the Construction of 
Shops in Jaffa 


a. 


Block 

Parcel/Plot 

Approx. 

Area 

Construction 

Area 

Minimum 
Price IL 

7000- 73/602 

b. 10 Plots for Housing. 

52Qsa.m. 250 sq.m. 

Rosh Ha'ayin 

1.544.400 

Tender 

Block 

Parcel 

Area 

(sq.m.) 

No. of 
Units 

Minimum 
Price IL 

7/BO/ta 

5507 

103 

1.570 

4 

771.490 

8/80/ts 

5508 

124 

1.073 

8 

878.787 

9/80/ta 

5507 

105 

1.593 

8 

7B2.79Q 

10/80/ta . 

5507 

102 

1.616 

8 

794.090 

11/80/ta 

5507 

106 

' 1.503 

8 

738.570 

12/80/ta 

5508 

17 

. 1.487 

8 

1,2 17.850 

13/80/ls 

5507 

107 

1.515 

18 

744,470 ’ 

14/80/ta 

5507 

101 

1.469 

4 

601.550 

15/aO/to 

5507 

98 

1.454 

4 

595.400 

1 6/ao/ts 

5507 

99 

1.401 

4 

573.750 


Last data lor submitting bids: August IB, 1980 (12 noon). 

A bid not lound in the tender box when it is opened, whatever the reason, cannot be 
considered. 

Details, sample agreements and bid forms are available at our Tel Aviv district office. 
88 Oerech Petal* Tikva. ( J St floor) during normal working hours. 


A long term lease is offered on the following plots: 

1. Tender 45/80/ta — Plot for Erection of industrial 
Building, Netanya 


Block Parcel/ Plot 


Area 

(sqjn.) 


No. of 
Boors 


Building 

Percentage 


Minimum 
Price IL 


8236 29/1118 2.084 3 120 4.056.900 

Participation in the tender is restricted! to those who obtain recommendation from 
the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Tounsm. 

Last data for requesting such a recommendation August 21. 1980. 

Last date far submitting bids 1 Sept. 24. 1980 (12 noon). ■ 


2. Tender 46/80/ta — Plot for the Erection of 2 
Housing Units, Herzliya 


Block 


Pa rco I/Plot 


Ares 

(sq.m.) 


Total 

Building 

Percentage 


Minimum 
Price IL 


1.366.875 


7648 42/26 1.125 50 

Last date Tor submitting bids. August 27. 1980 (12 noon). 

A bid not found m the tender box when it is opened, whatever the reason, cannot be 
considered ... 

No undertaking is given to accept the highest or any bid * 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). — 
Thousands of Sikhs, some of them 
wielding. swords and 'spears, 
'marched ,to the Delhi- home 7 $i 
Prime Minister . Indira. Gandhi - 
yesterday to protest alleged police 
harassment of their community. 

Sikh leaders handed in a 
memorandum to Gandhi saying 
members of their community had 
been wrongly implicated in the 
murder of a leader of a breakaway. 
Sikh sect in New Delhi last April. 

Four Sikhs have been arrested la 
connection with the killing of Baba 
Gurbach&n Singh, leader of the 
Nirankari Sikh sect. 


E. Germans nip Soviet gold sweep as Olympics open 






m*# 


MOSCOW. — The Soviet Union won 
four of the first five gold medals of 
the Moscow Olympics yesterday to 
set the scene for what promised to 
be its two-week domination of the 
boycott-ridden games. 

With East Germany winning the 
other gold at stake) the two Com- 
munist nations began the duel 
between themselves for overall 
Olympic supremacy. 

But despite the absence of 65 
nations Including the U.S. L West 
Germany,. Canada and Japan, 
because of the Soviet Invasion of 


Afghanistan, Lhe opening day of the 
22nd Olympics saw tout world 


records tumble. 

The first gold medal and world 
record went ■ to a Russian army 
marksman, 36- year-old Alexander 
Melentev. who won the free pistol 
event with a score of 681 points out - 
of 600. four points better than the - 
previous best. 


In the Olympic pool. East Ger- 
many prevented the Soviet Union 
sweeping all the opening day's 
titles when its 'swimming squad 
sliced more than a second from Its 
own four-year-old world record to 
win the 4 x 100-metre womens 
medley relay final In 4: 06.67. Bri- 
tain took the silver and the Soviets 
the bronze. ’ 

In the other swimming medal at 
stake, Sergei Feaenko landed the 
Soviet Union’s first ever men's 
swimming gold medal by capturing 
the '200-metre butterfly in '1:59.78. 

Earlier, Barbara Krause, a 21- 
year-old East German police 
sergeant, clocked 54.96 seconds, in 
her heat of the lOO-jnetre freestyle 
to trim almost half a second from 
the world mark she set two 'years ■ 


ago. 


The other world record came in 
the weightlifting hall. Han Gyong SI 
of North Korea set it in the 52-kg. 


featherweight division with a 
snatch of 123-kg. 

But Han had to settle for a brow* 
medal overall because of a poor 
jerk. The gold went to Kanybtfc 
OsmonoUev of the USSR and the 
silver to another Worth Korean, Ho 
1 Bong Chi. 

The Soviet Union won Its other 
gold medal In cycling, a sport which 
. has not been particularly affected 
by the boycott. The Russian cycling 
quartet won the IQQ-km. cycling 
team trial on the Moscow- to- M insk 
highway to give Russia the Olympic 
title for the third successive games 
in 2 hours, z minute, 21.7 seconds. 
East Germany was second, more 
than a minute and a half behind, 
while Czechoslovakia took the 
bronze. 

World champion Alexander 
Dityatin, with no mark under 9.80, 
led the Soviet Union into a strong 
lead in opening compulsories of the 


gymnastic* competition. . 

On the soccer field, the Sovte 
Union scored an impressive 4m 
over Venezuela while defend 
champion East Germany was held 
to a 2-1 draw by Spain, in the op*- 
log matches,. Cuba defeated Zttns 
bin 1-0 and Algeria downed Syria 3 jj 
I n other matches. • 

Brazil narrowly defeated 

Czechoslovakia 72-70 in the openly 
match of the men's basketball 
n&meht, after leading 48-37 at half 
time. 

■Bulgaria overpowered Italy iqj, 
65 in the opening women’s basket, 
ball match. 

India, seven-time winner of the 
Olympic field hockey title, defeated 
Tanzania 18-0 in the opening match 
of the Olympic tournament. It wg, 
the second highest score in Olympic 
hockey history, beaten only by yj e 
24-1 victory the Indians scored over 
the U.S. in ism. (UPLAFJ 


'Many casualties’ as armed 
miners oppose Bolivia coup 


LA PAZ, Bolivia (AP). — Soldiers 
of Bolivia's new military junta 
reportedly clashed yesterday with 
workers In the mining district of 
Santa Ana, about 640 km. southwest 
of La Paz. Radio reports said there 
were ""many casualties." 

The mining districts are the cen- 
tre of the strongest resistance to the 
coup. Santa Ana is an important 
zinc-mining district. 

The Democratic Solidarity radio 
network — an antihunt*, organisa- 
tion formed by five imJ on-controlled 
radio stations after last Thursday’s 
military coup — reported the 
casualties and said the. workers 
"resisted the advance" of the 
troops. 

The radio network also “warned 
fellow workers to be ready to de- 


fend themselves" against 
military, which overthrew 


the 

the 


civilian government of Interim 
president Lidia Gueiler. 

Mrs.-Guetler was permitted to go 
to the La Paz home of the Papal 
Nuncio — the Pope's representative 
here — and was reportedly prepar- 
‘ ing to leave Tor Chile, where many 
Bolivian politicians have lived in 
_ exile. 

The military, led by Gen. Luis 
Garcia Meza, staged the coup after 
it became apparent that the Boli- 
vian congress probably would pick 
... former left-wing president Hern&n 
Siles Zu&zo as the country's new 
president. Sites Zuaxo led the field 
in a general election on June 29. He 
and several other politicians 
reportedly have been In hiding 
since the military takeover. 


Italians report 
crashed plane 
was Libyan JVfig 


ROME (UPI). — The Italian 
Defence Ministry said yesterday 
that the mysterious jet fighter that 
crashed In the mountains of 
southern Italy two days ago was a 
Soviet-built Libyan MSgtS. . 

A ministry communique said the 
twin-engined plane had no ar- 
maments. auxiliary fuel tanks or 
reconnaissance camera ‘gear, and 
this gave rise to speculation that its 
pilot may have been fleeing from 
Libya. 

The plane crashed on Friday 50 
km. northeast of Catanzaro, in the 
southern Calabria region. The pilot, 
who carried no documents but wore 
a helmet with Arabic writing oh.it, 
was killed Instantly 
The comntaMque noted -that at 


•roifrtime of‘uar<a-aah^feJW#wW4: tWUu^ Americal'Tri could defciae 


maLcarryinguenough JEuel . to. reach 
military bases outride Italy. 

The communique said documents 
In Arabic were found in the 
wreckage, but it did not reveal their 
contents. 1 


POLE VAULT. — Frenchman 
Philippe Houvion set a new world 
pole-vaulting record at 5.77 metres 
on Thursday night at an inter- 
national athletics meeting at 
Chari ety Stadium in Paris. 
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Study Night — Tisha Be'av — 

The Significance of Tisha Be'av in Our Day 


The study night will be held on Tisha Be’av, Monday, July 21, IBM, at 
four centres: 


Jerusalem 


in the plaza of the Rabbi Tobanan Ben-ZaJcaJ Synagogue in 
the Old City: with the participation of ProL-Ylerael El dad. 

- Dr. Michael Zvi Nehorai. Dr. Yaacov Rothschild and Mr. Avf 
Growelsa. Details and registration: Jewish Heritage Centre, 
Tel. 02-269204. 

* Tel Aviv at the Shaar Zion Library, Beit Arfella, near Tel Aviv 
Museum, with the participation of Prof. Yesh&yahu 
Leibovitz, Song Writer Naomi Shemcr, Rabbi Mehohen 
Hacohea, Actor Shimon Fink el. Details and registration: 
Tora Culture Unit. 11th floor, 'City Hall, 
at Beit Risbonim, Strata! GazH, 3 Rebov Weizmann. with the 
participation of Prof. Yehuda Elitzur, Writer' Balm Be'er. . 
Prof. Yascav Levinger, Mrs. Banna Rosen.' Details and 
registration: Education and Culture Administration, 2 
Rahov Shenkin. Tel. 03-318181 

at Beit Rothschild. 77 Sderot Hanassi. with the participation 
of Rabbi Shaar Yeahuv Cohen, Dr. Adir Cohen, and Prof. 
Yosef Nedava. Details and registration: Beit Rothschild. 
Tel. 04-879M. 

Ail study nights will start at 8.30 p.m. Registration fee: 1L30. 


Cdvatayim 


Haifa 


Study Night at Kiryat Shmona 

To be bold oo Wednesday, Inly ZS. IMO, at 8.36 p.m. at Belt EMetsieln. Sub- 

f jeot: Has the State of Israel Realized Zionism? With the participation of Prof. 
Yosef Nedava. Prof. Yehuda EUtzur. Prof. Yaahayohu Lelbowite, Rav-Aluf 

I I Res.) Motla Gur, Rabbi Men ahem Hacobexr. > ■ - . 

Details and registration at Beit Eldetnein. 
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Gaddafi threatens 
to shut oil tap 
to U.S. and allies 


BONN (UPI). — Libyan leader Col. 
Muamm&r Gaddafi yesterday 
threatened to cut off oil supplies to 
the U.S. and Its western allies to 
force them into backing the 
Palestinians against Israel. 

Interviewed by the West German 
magazine "Der Spiegel," Gaddafi 
said the threatened boycott would 
be decided by a people's congress In 
Libya in October. 

“But I already urge Libyans to 
vote for .the oil boycott against the 
United States and those U.S. allies 
who do not stand clearly on the aide 
of the Palestinians," he said. 

Asked -how Libya would manage 
economically without hard curren- 
cy from oil sales to the West, Gad- 
dafi said. “We- -will get .along 


alone oil, the oIL boycott, I would, 
have shut off the oil tap from one 
day to the next." 

Libya is the third largest oil 
supplier to the U.S.. after Saudi 
Arabia and Nigeria. 


Special physical for Ali 


LAS VEGAS (AP). — Former 
heavyweight champion Muham- 
mad Ali must pass an extensive 
physical examination by August 25 
if he is to be "approved for an Oc- 
tober fight against champion Larry 
Holmes in Las Vegas, the Nevada 
State Athletic Commission has 
decided. 

By a 3-1 vote, commissioners on 
Friday ordered the physical for the 
three-time heavyweight champion 
amid concern about All's health. 

“All hasn't fought for the past two 
years so we're not up to date on 
him, plus he’s 38," newly-elected 
commission chairman Sig Kogfcfa 
said. "That's getting up there for a 
boxer." . 



4S STRICTLY 
KOSHER 


AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beers he bo. areas. 
Prices Include deliver; ' 

• This week's Special 

ALL BEEF SALAMI 
Regular Price: RilS/kg. 
SALE PRICE: tL89S/kff. 

(Prices tad VAT) 

With your 10 kilo 
minimum order of beef 
Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Fetah Tikva 

Rabbi Spring and D. SUversteln 
Pboae or. write: 

.7 Bebev Hagrn. BEHOVOT 
M SM-TS840, es-szust 
JERUSALEM: Tel. 0*481X28 
BEERSHEBA: Tel. 007-71 DM 
.YAMIT: Tel. 057-87178 . 
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Arafat at Olympics 8 years after Munich 


MOSCOW, — Eight years after 
Arab gunmen stormed the Munich 
Olympic village and killed 11 
Israeli athletes, Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation, paid an unof- 
ficial visit to Moscow’s Olympic 
village yesterday, a village 
spokesman .said. 

The spokesman said Arafat, who 
arrived in Moscow by Invitation of 
the Soviet government on Saturday 
to view the Olympic opening 
ceremony, visited the international 
zone of the village for 30 minutes 
and chatted with Arab and African 
athletes and. officials. 

Access to the village is normally 
reserved for people accredited to 
the Olympic family,' but the 
spokesman said Arafat was receiv- 
ed as an "honoured guest." He was 
unable to say If he was the guest of 
the Moscow Olympic organizing 
committee or of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The Black September group, 
terror arm of Arafat’s Fatah 
terrorist organization, staged the 
massacre at the Munich gomes in 
1972. 

It was not known how long Arafat 


would stay in the Soviet capital. He 
reportedly came here from 
Nicaragua. But Palestinian sources 
said he is here to seek increased 
arms deliveries. Including tanka, 
anti-aircraft guns and moderated 
Grad and Katyusha rockets far hh 
terrorists in Lebanon 

The sources said be was expec- 
ting financial aid from other Aral) 
countries to pay tor the arms fronj 
Moscow. 

It was also announced yesterday 
that "Palestine" bap been awarded 
membership in the International 
Ama teur Wrestling Federation 
(FtLA>. the fifth world sports body 
to Include Palestinian associations. 

FZLA President Milan Ercegas 
said "We have voted in Palestine, 
the Peoples Republic of Yemen and 
the Central African Republic aj 
new members.” 

He said the Palestinian vote was 
contested by one FTLA member, 
while 76 voted for the Inclusion oi 
the non -national association, He 
said Palestinian associations 
already were members of the Inter, 
national umbrella organizations for 
handball, basketball , weightliftLu 
and table tennis. 'UPI.AF) 


Poles end meat price protest 


WARSAW (UPI). — Railroad 
engineers in the southeast city of 
Lublin have returned to their Jobs, 
and rail service between Warsaw 
and the Soviet border is returning 
to normal, sources close to the 
striking engineers said yesterday. 


The sources said the 40 engineers 
— who walked off the Job on 
Wednesday — returned to work 


after they accepted a compromi* 
pay rise. 

They had gone on strlk, 
protesting higher meat prices an 
demanding a compensatory pa; 
hike of 1.000 zloties (IS182) a month 
The sources said they accepted . 
pay hike of 600 zloties (1599) fo 
engineers and technical staff us 
400 zlotifes (IS83) a month for othe 
railway workers. 


Zimbabwe burglars kill two farmers 


SALISBURY (UPI). — Two white 
farmers were killed and a woman 
and a two-year-old boy wounded on 
Saturday Jtigbt, when they returned^ 
to their home as four men were 
stealing, the furniture, a police 
spokesman said yesterday. 

The incident took place in Goron- 
moxuri, 50 kra. east of Salisbury, on 
Lawfield Farm, situated 10 km 
from a farm occupied by several 
hundred guerrillas of Prime 


Minister Robert Mugabe's army. 

But police, who found a true 
laden with furniture near the seen 
ofitha rifle slayings^ were treatih, 
the incident as a crime and not fc 
work of dissident guerrillas. 

The victim* were identified a 
farmers Louis Volker and Lauri 
James. The wounded were Volker' 
two-year-old son and James' elder 
ly wife. The two families share 
Lawfield Farm. 


ISRAEL YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 


A real holiday 
for all -ages 

and for the whole family 
and cheap too. 


Did you know? 


There are 32 Youth Hostels in IsraeL 
They are open to a|l ages and they also 
cater for families, groups and individuals, 
including meals— breakfast lunch and dinner 
(also part-board, if you wish). You may 
even cook for yourself. 

Pans for trips and hikes. Guidance. 
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A wonderful, unconventional holiday, where you 
meet people from all over the world, 
and all this at very popular prices. 

.-and if you travel abroad — 
contact us — you won't repret it!!! 


Further details at all hostels or at the 
Israel Youth Hostels Association. 

Jerusalem. 3, Oorot Rishomm Sl P.08. 1075. 
Tel 02 -222073. 02 -222706. 02-225925. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Army 


TELEVISION 


News in Arabig 20.30 'Nearest and 
Dearest 21.10 Bestseller: Pearl 22 aq 
News In English 22.15 Pearl 


EDUCATIONAL: 9.00 Telepele 9.20 
The Babin as Family 9.33 Handicrafts 
9.45 Rood Safety lO.OO Last Islands 
30.15 Russian Puppet Theatre 18.00 
. This Isrt— Uve youth magazine 16.55 
Ot Ve-Od — TV game 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

37.30 Moscow 80 — Olympic gomes 
roundup for children tin colour) 

38.00 Tisha Be’av programme 
ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
-38.32 Sports 

1930 Programme announcements 
30.23 Ramadan quiz 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Readings and laments for Tisha 
Be'av 

21 .00 Mahat newsreel 

21.30 The Expulsion of Jews from 
Spain 

22.00 Jewish Autonomy In the 
Pla.ipnm 

22.30 Jerusalem Slone - documen- 
tary, film about the archaeological 
findings in the Jewish Quarter tin 
colour t 

23.00 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial?: 

it 40 Cnnnnnx 18.30 French Hour 
J8..W iJTV 3; Big Blue Marble 19.00 
New* in French 19.10 I JTV 3> Peyton 
f'fiicp in.iri News in Hebrew 20.00 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


o.3i Musical Clock 
7.07 i stereo i : Tchaikovsky: Eugen 
Onegin. BaUcV M usic; L. Mozart: 3 
Dances; Soiled: Venetian Overture; 
Schumann: 3 Romances op. 94 for 
Oboe and Plano (Mina Seldman & 
A vi prior Reiss): Warlock: Capriol 
Suite 

8.05 istcrco): Vaughan-WilUama: 
Wasps, Overture: Schubert: Diver- 
tissement Hongraiie. op.54 (Pnlna 
Sandman, Arieh Vardl); 
Mendelssohn: Symphony for Strings: 
Beethoven: Sonata op. 12. No.2 
l Perlman, Ashkenazy); Hindemith: 
G Songs; Elgar: Overture 

10.05 ( stereo i : An Hour with pianist 
Murray Perahla - Chopin; 24 
Prr Judea op.28; Mendelssohn: Plano 
Concerto No.t 

11.00 Education for All 
] 3.30 Sephardi songs 

12.05 (stereo i : Composer of the Week 
Rhmraii: Lrs Paladincfl. excerpts; 

Rallrf Suite 

I3.no islrmni Light Classical Music 
14.10 Children's programmes 

15. 30 World of Science irepeaM 
15.55 Nmrs on n new book 

16.05 tstwiwii: Knots 

10.30 i.airri-tii : The Broadcasting 


Authority Orchestra, conducted by 
Camilla Koltchinska and Laszo 
Rooth. with Biblana Goldcnth&l, 
soprano: Emily Berendssn, mezzo- 
soprano and Zvi Karel — cello-music 
by Jewish composers 
17.30 Programmes for OUm 
20.10 On This Night — Tisha Be'av 
broadcast, including live reports 
from the Western Wall and from 
Jewish communities in Israel and 
abroad 

22.05 The Significance of Exile and. 
Redemption -■ repeal broadcast of a 
pro pram me with Rabbi A din Stedn- 
ssltz. Prof. Yosef Ben-Sbiomo, Elle 
Wicscl and the late FroL Ya'acov 
Talmon 

23.05 Works by Rossi, Seter. Bens-, 
stein and Oread 


Second Programme 


7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
K.lft All Shades of the Network - mor- 
ning magazine 

12.M Productive Pace - magazine 
for workers nnd employers 

13.00 Midday - news commentary 
H.10 Anything Goes - music, chat 
eg. id Health and medicine magazine 
17.10 Reaiitifui Land 

18.07 Of Men and Figures 

in.™ Riblc Reading - tiaracn- 

UtidilK. 


6.» University on tbs Mr — Prof. 
YcWci Becker lectures <m Virology ; 
7.07 "7 or- Alex Anakl presents selec- 
tions of music and- Hems from the 
morning newspapers 
. 8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 

9.05 Morning Sounds 

11.05 Israeli Summer with Eli 
Y Israeli 

32.45 /Qtuirtcr to One — current af- 
fairs 

14.05 Two Hours ~ tousle, art. 

• cinema and theatre reviews: Inter- 
views. anecdotes and ntcsfo 

38.05 Matindc with Orly Yanly 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 
iz.qs Eretx Ylsrftcl aagaslpe 

19.05 Temple Laments, frepooti 

20.06 Songs of Jerusalem ' 

21.00 MnbAt newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 For the Love of Zion - special 
programme for Tisha Bi'av 

23.05 last's Listen - new records and. 
rrcortfirtgs with Natan Dimeviteh 

OO.Ofl, After Midnight 


10.00 Todny - people and- event* In 
Ihr'iteWH 

Su.oe Radio 2nd Jains Radio 1st for 
Tisha Bn'av programmes 


Broadnutta In English ... _ . 

7.00 i Fourth, Fifth! r 

14.00 (Fourth; Fifth) • 

18.00 I Fourth) * . 

'20.00 (Fourth) - 

22.00 JFJfW))* • . > 

00.30 f Fifth) • ■_ 

« Fourth programme: -737 .kHz.' 
Jcnomlrm area 874: central, Israel 
. 1025 • • ... . 

-■ Fifth program me i 3 R»rt-wir v* and 
FM-fM.2 Mil*. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
' SELECTIONS 

French 

7.25 (Fourth. Fifth! 15 min. including 
review of Hebrew press 

14.30 (Fourth. Fifth) 30 min. 

18.05 (Fourth) 3 mini . 

20.15 (Fourth) 15 min. 

22.30 ( Fifth 1 25 min. 

2440 (Fifth) 30 min. ■ 

Yiddish 6.25, 18.30 (First) 

Hungarian 19.15 (Fifth) 15 min. 
Saturdays (First) 30 min. 

■ R nT"»* lj n 6.20 (First). 19.15 (First. 
Fifth* 

Bros fen 6JW t First 1. 29.19 (First. 

' Fifth) 

Georgian 8.10 (First). 19.35 (First. 
Fifthl 

Ladliw 6.35 (First). 39,00 (First, 
Fifth) 

-Mbgrabl 6.40 (First). 19.45 (First. 
Fifth) 

- jfairttartan 8.05 (First) 

OuitUHan Spanish a.« (First) 


VwICB OK AMERICA 

NEWS snows 

liW kiloHvrtk: 

5-6 nnd K'8.36 a.m- . Daily 
hn-nkfiUtL itflww with news, popular 
nnwii' and interview!. 

11-12 p.m. News. .innlynis ntjd 
lupk-al n*|Hiriji. ; 

.79.1 kfluIferM: 

a. in. . Dally brrahfiwl show, 
as ajnlve. - 

DM a p.m.- VO A iiingrifiitw, with 

-Arniriwui,. and rufturitl 

new, nrinultm of news. 


CINEMAS 


pin* Strikes Back 4. 8, 8.15, : 
Aviv Muaenm: Prove D*e 
4.30. 7.30. 9.30 On Die Wsy to ( 
a.m.; Zatos! Test 6,9 


JERUSALEM. 4, 7. • 

Eden: Trinity and Bambino: Edison: 
Morning Star: Battrab: Shlagger: 
Kfir-.-Bambi 4. 8.SQ. 8.30; MUdteU: 
The Sting 6.30. 9; OrgU: Rough 
Treatment: Orion: The Empire 
Strikes Back 4. B.49, 9: Onto: King for 
a Day: Ron: Can’t Stop the Music: 
Sr-znadar: What's Up Doc 7, 9.35; 
Blnycnel Ua'ooma: One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest. 6 J0.. 9; Cinema, l: 
Wonderful Trouble 10.30 a.m.: Chi tty 
Chltty Bang Bang 3.30; Israel 
Muw*nm: Dr. Doolittle u. 3.30 


TEL AVIV. 4.30, 1.15. 9.30 
Allrnby: King tor a Day; Ben- 
Yehuda: Shlagger; Chen: The Choir- 
boys 4.30. 7. 9.30: Cinema Ones Ara- 
bian Adventure; Cinema Two; Nor- 
ma Rue; Dekelt Kramer Vs. Kramer 
7.15. 9.30: DrlvMn: The SUng 9.30: 
Tm-ian in New York 7.15; Esther: I 
am for the Hippopotamus; Cot: lOi 
Dalmatians u. «J». a.30. B .30: Cor. 
dmu Which Way to the Front: Hod: 
The Wanderers: Umor: P|gy it 
Again Sum; Maxim: Big Wednesday 
7.1.1 3.30; Mograbi: Can't Stop the 
Mil#** < M ’ 7 - 9 -»; Ophlr? Morning 
|‘ nr *13. 9.30: Orly: The 

Black Stallion 4.30. 7. 9.30; Parts; An 

American Friend 10. 2. 4. 745, 9,30- 
P*vr: J*ronjLic In the Dark; Kamai 
Aviv; I’apuitm 4.30. 7.30. p.jo: 
Ktuihair: Manhattan.. 5. 7.30. 8.30- 
nlmffo: AIT Thai Jam. 4.M. 7. 9.30; 
Trhrirl: The Wls; Trt Arivi The Em- 


HAEFA. 4, 8.45. 9 
Amphitheatre: I am for 
popotamus: Arnma: Tbs < 

6 *5. s; Mxtaon: Kraaagr 
Kramer: Chen; Oliver's SwfT’ 
9.15: Color; Every Which ' 

Loose to. 2. 7: Shadow of f' 

12. 4. 9; Miron: I am 
Woman. 6 nonstop: Moriah* 
Horror Picture Show; 

King for a Day; Ordam 
Orion: Chaleurs t ftQMtop;- 
Dalmatians *. * 30; ” 
Horseman 9; Peer: Manhi , . 

Wrong Number; Shavii; . 

Doe 

RAMATCAN 
Arman: 101 
Idly: The Tbi Drum 1 . 

The Choirboys 4, 1.1$. 

YotTvn Been Had Yu® , 

9.3fl: Rama: HitfrcLflij 
Gbb: Breaking AwMf 3 
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HERZUYA , 

Da rid: Hair 
Brraking Away^T**™ 
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Script and Supporting Roles Settled, 
ieagan Reaches for a Wider Audience 


Ur. 




s fell) two fiiii? Ronald Reagan, the late-blooming 
Republican who has parlayed tenaci- 
_.y, a matchless speaking style and the 
conviction of a convert into a solid shot 
.it the White House, didn’t get the ran- 
ting mate Ije-yaqted last weak. fiat at 
dngeJse bnASUsva^'' 

l^ y fefiagan’sextraor^ 
persuade former Presi- 
R. Ford that be should 
President again before 
Bush, the moderate 
was the last of Mr. 
opponents to give 
mate, the Republi- 
C un ve nti on was careftilly 
Planners for the former 
Governor, and now certified 

, c^n Presidential nominee, 

fronted to reassure independents, 
democrats and doubting Republicans 
retching the, show that their candi- 
- late wasn't, as his critics cl a im, a 
hallow, irresponsible hip-sbdoter. 
rbe stratagem’s s nc cess may not be 
' dear until Election Day, but there was 
..m unprecedented (for Republicans) 
atbrmk of tolerance and acco mm o- 
lation atangside the Detroit River. 



» familv 


Mare, than once, the G.O-P’s 32nd 
gathering-together had a decidedly 
Democratic sound to it. After (the. 
- few) black delegates said Mr. Reagan 
should do more to further minority 
J righto^— tad threatedCdto /walkPht 10 s . 
1 ‘ cfenidnstrate thfefr itobappiness— , * 
lardin l HbaS&. J e^fidve 'director of 

the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, was in- 
vited to the podium. Several-thousand 
marchers demonstrated outside De- 
troit’s Joe Louis Arena in support of 
the R q™ 1 "Rights Amendment, no 
longer endorsed in the party platform. 
At the very start of his acceptance 
speech, Mr. Reagan declared he would 
mttfcg eliminating “discrimination 
against women” a high priority. ' 

. Former Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, unpopular with many dele- 
gates far bis advocacy of normalized 
relations with China, among innumer- 
able other things, was treated with 
courtesy. A conservative stalwart and 
Mr. Reagan's campaign chairman, 
Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, placed 
the candidate’s name in nomination, 
but two emissaries from what’s left of 


the once dominant Eastern wing of the 
party made seconding speeches. 
(Ironically, Senator Laxalt was one of 
toe few Republicans to go away mad. 
Apparently miffed because he was 
told, not asked, about taking Mr. Bush 
, as soon as the Ford deal fell through, 

' he wasn’t around for Thursday night’s 
acceptance speeches. "I just went to' 
dinner, ”be said.) 
lnvMS- Rea®Hj tJ twfc§ 

:> cessfediSirHdMMfw 
.nation and last week 
Carter in toe latest 
never been shy about doing what ' be 
■thought had to be done to win. Four 
years ago, when be tried and failed to 
take toe Presidential nomination 
away from Mr. Ford, he offended 
many a conservative when he picked a 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Richard 
S. Schweiker, for a running mate in a 
last-ditch drive for delegates. 

And second choice or no, Mr. Bush 
could help. A former Congressman, 
chief delegate to the United Nations 
and director of Central Intelligence, he 
presumably knows bis away around 
Washington. Additionally, his pres- 
ence on toe ticket may make Mr. Rea- 
gan more palatable in the Northeast 
and Middle West, where Mr. Bush 
often did well even after the Big Mo 
bad deserted him. In toe breathless 
fashion of Vice Presidential candi- 


dates, Mr. Bush promised to “work, 
work, work” and, at a news confer- 
ence with Mr. Reagan, minimized 
their differences on social issues. 

Not by accident, a biographical film 
that preceded Mr. Reagan’s accept- 
ance-speech stressed his long-ago 
labor union ties. The speech itself was 
notably lacking in rhetorical excesses 
that could have puzzled and fright- 
For Reagan 

aomtsc-t^gBRe; prime-time idewBPfeaj*; assarfc- 
oCMiC^onaept of goldesro^dfeoifrom campaigns c 
up Poll, has • past: the importance of work and 
family, attacks on Big Gover nm ent 
and red tape, pledges to beef up the 
military and to hang tougher in deal- 
ings with toe Soviet Union. Mr. Rea- 
gan didn’t overlook those who might 
doubt his stamina. At one point, he as- 
serted that he didn’t find the campaign 
grind exhausting, figuratively flexing 
his 69-year-old muscles. 

However reassuring his message, 
Mr. Reagan's unsuccessful attempt to 
sign up former President Ford — and 
his reported willingness to -consider 
bargaining away or sharing some of 
the President’s co n side r able preroga- 
tives — may have left a residue of 
doubts about bis decisiveness and his 
appreciation of toe realities of running 
Government from the Oval 
Office. (Television and the dream tfcfe- 
et, page 2). At the very least, toe epi- 


sode provided the Democrats with am- 
munition. “A double backflipping foul- 
up,” was t he asses s ment of national 
chairman John C. White. 

In Washington meanwhile. Adminis- 
tration officials, still ever on the alert 
— as they were during President Car- 
ter’s primary battles with Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy — for tilings politi- 
cal opponents do or say that they can 
•' c^n blunders; pounced immediately?^ * 
' On a Reagan* promise of a freeze (to' s 
“ Federal hiring, Alan K. Campbell, di- 
rector of the Office of Pe r sonnel Man- 
agement, warned that imposing limits 
on, say, air traffic controllers or civil 
servants who issue Social Security 
checks “would be disastrous.’’ Mr. 
Reagan, he said, “apparently is not 
aware we are currently in a hiring 
freeze, the third since President Car- 
ter took office.” 

For his part, Mr. Carter called the 
Reagan-Bush ticket “formidable” 
and, getting in a lick of his own, sug- 
gested that Mr. Reagan would be 
quick to involve American forces in 
combat. Mr. Carter also said be 
wanted to debate Mr. Reagan; Mr. 
Reagan acc ep ted. As for Representa- 
tive John B. Anderson, once a Republi- 
can hopeful and now an independent 
candidate, his role in Presidential de- 
bates is still to be sorted out. 
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The Games Begin 
On the Downbeat 

In the Soviet version of tire Olympic 
Games, which opened yesterday in 
Moscow, athletes are competing be- 
hind layers of security: tens of thou- 
sands of military and police forces, a 
wire fence 15 feet high, and censorship 
that began by rejecting a West Ger-. 
man television account of Soviet 
Olympic politicking. 

When Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet 
leader, declared the games open, 16 
countries showed disapproval of the 
Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan by 
refusing to display their national flags 
in tire ceremonial march. Russian tele- 
vision cameras looked the other way. 
Moscow welcomed 6,600 competitors 
fielded by 81 countries, the smallest 
number represented since the Mel- 
bourne games in 1956. Responding to 
the Washington-led boycott, more than 
60 countries— -notably West Germany, . 
China, Japan, Canada and Kenya — 
stayed away. 

Ambassadors of 13 countries chose 
to leave on vacation during the fort- 
night-long games. So did most Soviet 
dissidents who had escaped detention 
in a pre-Olympic crackdown. Automo- 
biles not registered in Moscow were 
banned, and police grounded many 
Muscovite private cars on technical- 
ities. Even the city’s children were en- 
couraged to leave town. Only 3,000 of 
the 30,000 Americans alio ted tickets 
decided to ignore toe boycott and at- 
tend. To fill vacancies left by absent 
foreigners, reduced-price tickets were 
offered to Moscow residents. 

Criticizing the boycott, Lord Kllla- 
nin, retiring president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, accused 
President Carter and his advisers of 
having had “virtually no knowledge of 
anything (in sports) but U.S. baseball 
and football.” Despite Washington’s 
protests, the committee insisted that 
the American flag be flown at i-enin 
Stadium In Aug. 3 closing ceremonies, 
a symbol of the 1984 games to be held 
in Los Angeles. (Russians get by, non- 
competitively, page 4.) 


Draft Sign-Up 
Go-Ahead 

In ruling late Friday that a selective 
service system that excludes women is 
simply too selective, a three-judge 
Federal Court in Philadephia momen- 
tarily stopped the clock for four mil- 
lion young men required to sign up at 
Post Office windows starting tomor- 
row morning for possible conscription. 
*; - White &&& O^rtsJident 
post- Af gan f sth ri 'request to Congregate 
get toe draft out of the deep freHe 
crowed. Justice Department lawyers 
asked Supreme Court Justice William 
Brennan Jr., vacationing on Nan- 
tucket for a stay of the lower court 
order. They got it, and that means 
registration, as planned, for men bom 
in 1960 and 1961. But it does not settle 
the constitutional question: whether 
not requiring women to register along 
with men amounts to a denial of a 
Fifth Am e ndm ent guarantee of equal 
protection under the law. 

The Pennsylvania panel thought so 
after bearing arguments In one of sev- 
eral antidraft suits now working their 
way up; this one was first brought dur- 
ing tire Vietnam War, in 1971, and 
dusted off this year. If toe High Court 
agrees. Congress would have to pass a 
new registration law, including, as 
Mr. Carter proposed, women. 
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j.O.F. Hopes Go Beyond 1980 



By HEDRICK SMITH 
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■ DETROIT It’s a rare event when Franklin Delano 

osevelt is charitably remembered, at a Republican con- 
ation. But be got several applause lines last week ta De- 

it, and there is a message in that which goes beyond polit- 

h theatrics and says something about the hopes of Repub- 

StthSTRoosevelt first campaigned for the 
leocy bbnt on cutting the size of the Federal GOvem- 
nt, Ronald Reag&n wanted not only to invoke a magic 
Ideal name to give-currency to his own phflospby bat also 
■suggest that tire Democrats had gone off course half a 
ttury pgn and it Was now time for the nation to get back to 
• proper heatfingl . *’ • ;_j ' 

Some Republicans, of course, are Jess concerned with 

ng a part of an electoral revolution that could ebangetoe 
lettcab political landscape for .half a century than with 

■ iply i Miming elections, and lots of fhenr. 
r But Jack Kemp, the upstate New York Congressman, 

■ -lected the viewof a sizable segment of his party, when he 
.1 ’ .dieted “a political tidal wave” from the grass roots to the 
" dte House, lea-ring behind it a broad realignment of politi- 
*- power. Many 'Republican faithful left Detroit this week-.. 
»!--j with the hope that 1980 would be the breakthrough year 
a bom-agato Republican Parly, Just as toe 1932 election 
ped establish the Democrats as the pre-eminent .party. 

For four years, Bill Brock,; the energetic Republican na- 
/'nai chairman, has been investing party resources in or- 
> Tization, convinced that 1980 could be. the. year ’that : the 
itical pp ndaium takes a Republican swing. Robert Tee- 
« R e p ublican pollster who says he has, indeed found new 
• ' ns toSsimimer of a Republican trendamong voters, has 
. sn asserting of late that Mr. Reagan couJdfoigea coaiw 
n that would not only endure beyond the l980 election but 
' ihape American politics for the long term. 

T& is, however, a perennial Repubhcan topam, under- 

jSESSSfKBsSs- 

.1969, Kevin Phillips, in a book called Tbe Emerging Re- 
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Detroit placards reflect Republican Congressional goals. 

John J. Rhodes is currently House minority leader. 

publican Majority” provided a version of tbe dream that 
provided for adding the Sun Belt and the West to toe tradi- 
tional Republican bastions in the Middle West But that 

dream prpved premature a decade ago. 

In fact, tbe Watergate scandal, immentioned but not 
forgotten in Detroit, plunged the Republicans to their nadir. 
Ibey lost 69S seats in state legislatures in 1974, fell fo a low of 
12 go v er n or ships, and held control of only 16 of the 98 parti- 
san legislative chambers in tbe country. In Congress, their 
strength fell to. 38 inthe Senate and 143 In the House. 

Since 1976, Mr. Brock has been at the center of a mild 
renaissance. Republicans have regained 358 legislative 
seats and now control 30 legislative chambers ; have added a 
net of six governorships; and inc r eased their Congressional 
strength to.« Senators and 159 Representatives. 


But this year, with so many Democratic-held posts up 
for c h allenge (24 of 34 contested Senate seats; lOof 13 gover- 
norships), tbe party hopes to pick up 20 to 30 House seats, 
three to nine seats in the Senate, and at least four governor- 
ships, plus sig nifi can t advances In state legislatures. Over 
tbe past three years, tbe Republican National Committee 
has ftnmeled 36.5-mill km into state legislative races and now 
reckons that the party could wind up on top in 50 legislative 
chambers. This takes on more than usual significance be- 
cause, after tire 1980 census, tbe next legislative sessions 
will be responsible for redrawing Congressional districts all 
around the nation. 

Once in power, Republicans would right a few wrongs, 
Mr. Brock contends. He reckons that Democratic redistrict- 
ing in 1970 has deprived his party of a substantial number of 
seats in the House of Representatives. 

What makes Republicans so hopeful in tire wake of tire 
Detroit convention is not only a chance to exploit President 
Carter’s vulnerability and the dissension within Democratic 
ranks. There are, as well, signs Republicans say they have 
detected in the past six months that many Americans — 
especially people who rarely vote — have responded 
dramatically to a carefully targeted $5 million advertising 
program. The program was designed to take the stigma off 
tire Republican label and to foster a “throw the rascals out” 
attitude toward all Democrats, not President Carter. 

A survey cond u cted in mid-June by Mr. Teeter found 
that 58 percent of the respondents thought that Republicans 
could better control Government spending than Democrats, 
and 53 percent thought Republicans more adept at control- 
ling inflation. By a sizable margfn, Republicans were also 
regarded as far superior at holding down taxes and more 
concerned with military security. And most, according to 
the survey, thought that the country would be better off if 
the Republicans war a Congressional majority. Tbe Demo- 
crats, long widely preferred for fighting unemployment, 
were shown holding only a slim lead over the Republicans on 
that score. 

“For the first time since the 1930’s, tbe Republican label 
is not baggage,” said Michigan Representative Guy Vander 
Jagt of Michigan, Republican Congressional campaign 
chairman. 11 We need 59 seats to win control of tire House. Six 
months ago, I’d have been pleased with 20. Now I don’t rule 
out the possibility of K}.” 

In states such as New York, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia, and even in some Southern states, local party leaders 
assert that tbe Reagan-Bush ticket will help. 

“With George Bush an the ticket, well run better be- 
cause it will generate more enthusiasm for getting out the 
vote,” said Dr. Bernard KD bourn, the New York state Re- 
publican chairman. “X was concerned that the suburban 
moderates might stay, at home, but Bush will help us bring 
them out” 


But at toe same time, some Important conservatives — 
Senators Paul Laxalt of Nevada arid Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina and Brooklyn leader George Clark— could hurt the 
overall Republican cause if their unhappiness over tbe Bush 
Choice does not subside. And the Republican standing with 
moderate voters could be weakened by the strongly conser- 
vative Republican platform planks on issues such as abor- 
tion and the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Moreover, some dispassionate observers contend that 
the Republicans are trying to buck the long-term decline in 
party loyalties and the simple fact that an increasing num- 
ber of voters call themselves independents. Since 1952, inde- 
pendents have increased to 30 percent of the electorate while 
the Democrats have slipped 6 percent and the Republicans 4 
percent. Tbe Democrats still hold a 42-22 edge over the Re- 
publicans overall. 

It took several elections for Franklin Roosevelt’s coali- 
tion to evolve, and some Republican thinkers believe that 
even if trends are moving in their direction, it will once 
again take several elections and a demonstration of effec- 
tive Republican policies in office to achieve similar long- 
term gains. 

“I see a movement toward Republicans but not a great 
realignment,” observed Richard Wirthlin, the Reagan poll- 
ster and strategist. “For a realignment, a party has to be 
aligned with tbe voters on an issue of overriding impor tance 
on which first-dme voters feel strongly. Like war or depres- 
sion. If we had had 20 percent inflation for two years, we’d 
have realignment.” 


Reality transforms 
Nicaragua’s 
revolutionists into 
pragmatists 
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Convention Replay: When TV 
Runs Hot, Politics Boils Over 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


In Summary 


Some Midyear 
Role-Swapping 
On the Economy 


In Detroit, the Republicans made it 
plain that they can act like Democrats, 
In everything from choosing their Vice 
Presidential candidate in an untidy 
manner to affirming a platform that 
condemns fi ghting inflation with 
unemployment. 

In Washington, the Democrats in the 
White House proved they can play role 
reversal too. Though the stated rea- 
sons were economic, it was largely to 
preserve his Image as an unswerving 
budget-balancer that Jimmy Carter is 
said to have eliminated an antireces- 
sionary tax cut for this year or next 
from his Administration’s midyear 
budget review — even though by his 
own economists’ reluctant projections, 
joblessness could well climb to 9 per- 
cent this winter. 

Other figures in the budget review 
are reported to be equally dismal. The 
mild recession the White House fore- 
cast last spring now appears as a 3 to 
3.5 percent drop in output this year; 
consumer price inflation is at 12 per- 
cent. At the least, last week’s report on 
real gross national product for the last 
three months reinforced the White 
House estimates. The 9.1 percent 
plunge (at an annual rate) in the na- 
tion’s inflation-adjusted output of 

- goods and services for April, May and 
June matched the worst quarterly 
drop of the 1974-75 recession. And that 
was the same as the worst slide since 
World Warll. 

The consequences of the recession 
for the Federal budget — deficit rather 
than the balance that candidate Car- 
ter, in 1976, pledged for 1981 — have 
been known for some time. 

Last week’s surprise was the White 
House estimate of its size. The $60 bil- 
lion gap will become this week's prob- 
lem when Congress, which projected a 
$46.9 billion deficit only a month ago, 
returns from a midsummer break to 
finish up next year’s budget before 
going off to campaign. 

And that, not the $12 billion to $14 bil- 
lion it would add to the deficit, was the 
main reason White House officials 
gave for removing a tax cut from the 
midyear review. Congressional Demo- 
crats, particularly senators up for re- 
election, they suggested, cannot be 
trusted to craft sound tax reduction. 

Congressional Republicans, who 
helped Mr. Reagan pre-empt the issue 
when they welcomed Mr. Carter home 
l from the VOTieg ; sianniit four weeks. ; _- 
. r. ago by in trodiicing ’ tax cut legislation," 
were not mentioned. Nor were thua^ar- ... 
guments made by many outside econo- 
mists — that a cut is needed early next 
year, to offset the tax increase higher 
Social Security levies and bracket 
creep will bring in January; or the 
perceptions of many political analysts 

— that Mr. Carter’s re-election pros- 
pects would be damaged by another 
policy flip-flop. 


That outburst caused fears among 
some that this might become 
“long, hoc summer,” with reprises of 
riots in the racially tom cities that 
erupted in the late 1960’s, instead, 
there have been no large-scale out- 
breaks in other cities, but Liberty City 
has erupted again. 

Last week, 400 National Guardsmen 
were sent in and a 9-to-6 curfew was 
imposed as violence brake out all over 
a two-square-mile area. Five officers 
were shot and a another was injured 
when an auto part was thrown through 
her windshield. Altogether, at least 40 
persons were arrested and 40 injured 
in the violence, which broke out over 
the attempted arrests of two robbery 
suspects, when a crowd gathered and 
began throwing stones. 

The focus in Liberty City was a pub- 
lic bousing project. Some police offi- 
cers insisted that the violence wasn’t 
racially motivated, but was instigated 
by a group of young hoodlums in the 
housing pro ject. 

fa Boston, meanwhile, a municipal 
judge ordered a judicial inquest into 
tbe death last week of a black teen- 
ager shot by a white police officer 
after a stolen-car chase. 


Viola Gregg Liuzzo, a white civiT 
rights worker, in 1965; be is awaiting 
trial for the murder. 


Billy Carter’s 
Libyan Connection 


Nazi Infiltrator 


— or Instigator? 


Liberty City 
Flares Again 


In May, the Liberty City area of 
Miami, predominantly black, ex- 
ploded with violence that left 18 dead 
and $100 million in property damage. 


Since die 30’s, no radical group 
worth its salt, left or right, has been 
without its complement of Federal in- 
filtrators — some of whom, tbe post- 
Watergate investigations of domestic 
and foreign intelligence and surveil- 
lance abuses made clear, were actu- 
ally agents provocateurs 

Last week, as jury selection in the 
murder trial of six Ku Klux fOan and 
American Nazi Party members in 
Greensboro, N.C. was finally complet- 
ed, the defendants’ fellow party mem- 
bers blew the cover of another Federal 
undercover agent. 

He was Bernard Butkevich of the 
Cleveland office of tbe Treasury De- 
partment’s Bureau of Alchohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms, and until two 
days ago he was not one of the 273 wit- 
nesses che prosecution has said it may 
call to testify on tbe shooting deaths of 
five members Of the Communist Work- 
era Pary participating in a “Death to 
die K2an" rally. But Nazi party organ- 
izers say he attended sessions where 
the Nov. 3 “counterdemonstrations” 
were planned, offered to help bide 
fugitives after tbe shootings, and more 
— urged party members to turn the 
group to revolutionary ends, and of- 
, fered to train them make bombs and 
get tbe explosives they need. 

. , Undercover operatives for the Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms are not supposed to provoke 
crimes or engage in entrapment; a 
Treasury spokesman last week said 
that a department internal investiga- 
tion bad found “nothing inappropri-' 
ate” in Mr. Butkovich’s activities. 

It is difficult to make that assertion 
about the work of Gary Thomas Rowe. 
who spied on the Klan for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation during the' 
60’s. A Justice Department inquiry 
last year confirmed that Mr. Rowe 
was partly responsible for some of tbe 
more violent episodes of the civil 
rights movement. 

Last week, Mr. Rowe denied that he 
had confessed to Birmingham police- 
men That he fired the shot that killed 


The questions about Billy Carter and 
his financial ties to the Government of 
Libya began when he visited Tripoli in 
1978 and multiplied when he subse- 
quently whooped it up with groups of 
businessmen and officials touring the 
United States. Mr. Carter 
there was no quid pro quo; be was just 
being neighborly. Nonetheless, the 
Federal Government began an investi- 
gation to determine if tpe President’s 
brother was falling to abide by the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

Last week — following Intensifica- 
tion of tbe inquiry because of what 
sources called serious concern that a 
foreign power was trying to penetrate 
the inner circles of government — 
came some answers. In entering into a 
civil consent agreement with tbe Jus- 
tice Department, Billy Carter ac- 
knowledged receiving more than 
$220,000 from Libya, and be belatedly 
registered as a foreign agent. He said 
the money was a loan. But the Justice 
Department, in papers filed in Federal 
District Court, said “no written loan 
greements have been executed.” It 
was also disclosed that in 1978 a for- 
eign policy specialist on the staff of the 
Natinal Security Council briefed Mr. 
Carter and an associate on United 
States-Libyan relations. 

Mr. Carter didn’t admit or deny that 
he had violated any law, and he wasn't 
fined or otherwise penalized. He said 
be was no longer engaged any activi- 
ties for tbe Libyan Government. 

Asked to comment on the propriety 
of his brother’s taking money from the 
Libyans, President Carter said, “I 
don’t want to comment on that part of 
it. I think it was a regrettable thing to 
have happened. As you know, Billy 
leads a life of his own.” 


Sign Below and 
Say Nothing 


Locking the barn door, it is gener- 
ally recognized, doesn’t get back the 
horse. But does it serve to remind to 
keep the door shut? When it comes to 
leaks on sensitive policy divisions 
within his “open Administration,” 
President Carter evidently thinks so. 

Angered — some officials said sor- 
rowed — over separate stories in The 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post last year; Mr! Carter, it was dis- 
closed last week, sought' sworn state- 
tfients : of imxxcendefrbm'his morf ’sen- 
ior advisers, including Cyrus R. 
Vance, then Secretary of State; Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, director of Central 
Intelligence; and Zblgnew Brzezinski, 
national security. No President had 
done that before. 

Presidents have, however, ordered 
criminal investigations of unauthor- 
ized disclosures of secret national se- 
curity information, and that Mr. Car- 
ter did too. In his three and one half 
years in office, 25 such inquiries. Two 
of them. Justice Department officials 
confirmed, were at the instigation of 
the Oval Office. How many more origi- 
nated there Is unclear. 


At 7 o’clock Wednesday night — after the introductory 
file footage of bats burled in the air at conventions past — 
the television ne twuiks hit the floor running with the rumors 
that former President Gerald R. Ford would join Ronald 
Reagan on the Republican national ticket. , 

Not 15 minutes later. John Chancellor of NBC acknowl- 
edged, “We don’t know what’s going on — nobody does.” 
Nothing over tbe next six hours would alter that fundamen- 
tal observation. But millions of television viewers could be 
forgiven the impression that they had seen “a dream tick- 
et,” as a few commentators called it, slowly evolve, develop 
form , solidify Into inalterable reality and then streak off like 
the Comet Koboutek. 

In truth, of course, tbe ticket never existed. But on the 
third night of tbe Republican National Convention, the re- 
lentless speculation and pursuit of tbe rumors by network 
“floor reporters” seemed to create a life of their own. In the 
process, television once again focused attention on itself as 
perhaps tbe nation’s most important shaper of political 
agendas. 

"Walter,” Dan Rather told Walter Cronkdte at 9: 10 PJd. 
in a voice almost ominous in tone, “the number of sources on 
tbe floor who say a deal has been cut is increasing.” Tbe un- 
avoidable inference 
was that an ar- 
rangement of some 
sort was a certain- 
ty. As a “certain- 
ty,” it rapidly set in 
motion vigorous de- 
bates before the 
viewers about con- 
stitutional proce- 
dures and about 
who would fill Cabi- 
net positions in a 
Reagan- Ford “co- 
presidency.” 

Then, after the 
“deal” collapsed, 
more words poured 
forth on tbe damage 
that had been done 
to tbe Republicans, 
to be only partially 
dispelled the next 
night as images of 
sweetness and light 
accompanied tbe 
acclamation of Mr. 

Reagan and bis ac- 
tual Vice Presiden- CBS News correspondent Lesle 

tial selection, 

George Bush. 

Called into question were Mr. Reagan’s judgment, his view 
of tbe Presidency and his organizational skills, and under- 
mined were the many claims of party unity. 

By the end of Wednesday night, tbe viewer could not be 
blamed for believing that Mr. Reagan — really by having 
dime nothing — had just come through the worst few hours 
of his life. An “absolute fiasco,” Mr. Chancellor said of tbe 
Vice Presidential jockeying. Chi ABC, the network’s political 
director, Hal Bruno, observed,. “To think you can pull off 
something like this at at the very last minute in a convention 
like this doesn’t show very good judgment.” 

That televised images set the tenor of political dis- 
course is hardly a new idea. Nor were tbe networks alone in 
overselling the Ford story. Both Tbe Associated Press and 
United Press International reported firmly that a deal be- 
tween the former President and the would-be President bad 
beat struck. The Chicago Sun-Times, evoking .memories of 


Television, with I nc e ssant demands upon it to. provide in- 
stant information and analysis, displays reporting in its 
raw e s t fonnl During conven ti ons, viewers are required to 
do their own sjftwifc and editing 

Wednesday night’s performance, caning after two 
desultory con mitio n sessions, de m onstrated the difficulties 
graphically. Tbe network anchormen themselves seemed 
unhappy over the situation. David Brinkley, on NBC, 
groused about television having b ecome “something of an 
intercom.” over which rumors and other raw information 
“flyback and forth.” 

One of the more ttfmg moments came after midnight 
wben a haggard-looking Mr. Bush, in a polo shirt, told televi- 
sion reporters haw “surprised" be was at his selection. Why 
was he surprised? areporter asked. His name bad been on 
everyone’s list of possibilities for weds. Mr. Bash then 
showed that hey too, had determined his reality - from TV. 
“You people were circulating a lot of rumors out there,” he 
said, “«uid maybe they were based on a kit of fact. ” 

Lost in tbe shuffle was the “real action” or the floor. 
Anyone who watched for all six hours Wednesday — or on 
other days, for that matter — witnessed no more than two 
hours of official convention events. For the most part they 
were the bloodless rituals of affirmation for a nomination 
that had i«e been evident. Only occasionally (fid drama fil- 
ter through, as when Representative Guy Vender Jagt of 

~ Michigan, tbe key- 


note speaker, took 
the podium. 

Mr. Vander 
Jagt showed him- 
self to Sib a stento- 
rian orafor with a 
prodigious memo- 
ry, quoting Longfel- 
low and ^ Emerson 
and speaking with- 
out notes* for 35 


minutes. He leaned 
over * the l micro- 


’ phones fn 4 croon- 
- er*s caressf mean- 
whife grabtfag the 
air wfth his fists. 
“Wen, I’ve got to 
say be turned them 
on,” Mr. Brinkley 
said. However, at- 
tention -soon re- 
turned to the elu- 
sive Ford Vice 
Presidential can- 
didacy, arid there it 
stayed. through 

CBS News correspondent Lesley Stahl after her s h o w- stopping report endless interviews. 

on tbe selection of George Bush. On occasion, 

some of tbe com- 
mentators appeared to be apprehensive about the limb they 
were going out on. Even while bis own floor reporters were 
pronouncing tbe Ford deal a sore thing. Frank Reynolds of 
ABC said. “It’s just possible that this Ford movement will 
prove as ephemeral as the Bush movement was earlier this 
week.” 

• Not much later, Lynn Sher r r e p orted pack to Mr. Reyn- 
olds: “We beard from Senator Scbweiker that Senator Lax- 
alt told someone else who then told Senator Schweiker that it 
would be Gerald Ford.” . 

So It was the- former President, after, all. -It remained 
that way until around 11. when wad went out, that nothing 
was firm. Before tong, the n etworks were back-pedaling in 
high gear, reaching their most frenzied moment just before 
midnight wben either CBS or NBC (the question of who was 
first led the next day to battle by press release) disclosed 
that tbe choice was Mr. Bush. „ , 


the great Dewey-Trurnan gaffe, jt& JjpmfiSown-.ti .Lesley .StahUtf GBSjmu opoplgsed pm gl te njayed the 


rival, the Tribune. blared in large type for its early edition: 

“It's Reagan and Forth” - • • • 

But newspapers have the comparative luxury of time to 
separate facts from rumors and present a measured story. 


discovery to- Walter Cronktee. And Mr. ffraakittr— Who’s 
done that sort of chore so many times — expressed the be- 
wilderment of a nation. For a moment, he buried Ns head in 
bis hands. > 


Presidential Power Ultimately Cannot Be Shared 


Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 
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In Cold Light, 
‘Dream Ticket’ 
Was a Fantasy 


— a formal agreement by a candidate to cede a large portion 
of his power, if elected, to his running-mate. ,j ■ 

Candidates always say they will make tbeirVice Presi- 


By ANTHONY LEWIS 


DETROIT — Going into the convention, everyone said 
Ronald Reagan’s choice of a running-mate was the only 
gleam of interest on a dull horizon. Some gleam. Tbe process 
of picking the candidate for vice President turned into an 
amazing drama, with political, personal and — not least — 
constitutional ramifications. 

In ten hours that shook tbe convention, representatives 
of Governor Reagan and former President Ford negotiated 
on terms to add Mr. Ford to tbe ticket. There was no deal, 
the dream turned to recriminations. But political scientists, 
lawyers and very likely psychohistorians will be analyzing 
the almost Reagao-Fordaffair for years. 

It began, as it seems close to the event, with a political 
calculation: that Mr. Reagan, for all his triumphs and the 
conservatism of the public, needed a broader base to assure 
victory. He thought that himself, and so did some of the most 
conservative delegates. Representative Robert Bauman of 
Maryland, who heads tbe American Conservative Union, 
said Jesse Helms was' his ideal candidate, but that he was 
ready in practice for someone who could add votes. 

ft is tbe tradition to pick a running-mate for some char- 
acteristic lacking in tbe leader. But this was something 
more; a rightwing candidate without Washington or foreign 
experience getting as his No. 2 a former President, reassur- 
ingly moderate in his image at home and abroad. 

The unprecedented idea raised wbat was surely the sec- 
ond set of difficulties, the personal. Not every politician who 
bad made it to the nomination after 12 years of trying would 
even entertain tbe notion of sharing tbe ticket with a man 
who had already lived in the White House and one, more- 
over, who had narrowly defeated him in a bitter primary 
fight four years ago. Mr. Reagan’s willingness to make the 
offer was further evidence of his amiability. 

In Gerald Ford, the idea evidently aroused more com- 
plicated, more ambivalent feelings. For tbe second time this 
year — the first was over whether to enter the fight for the 
nomination — he equivocated. Last Sunday, he told Barbara 
Walters on ABC television: “Under no circumstances would 
I be the candidate for the Vice Presidency. ” Their be moved 
toward maybe, if, supposing , ... 

Then there were the Ford friends, foremost among 
them Henry Kissinger, who negotiated on his behalf. There 
was an obvious personal Interest in a share of power for 
themselves. Beyond that, old Congressional allies had an in- 
terest in maintaining their hold on the Republican establish- 
ment in Washington. The friends' answer to both their 
man’s personal doubts and the reality of a former President 
taking second place was to propose an audacious innovation ' . 


dents trusted advisers, and give chon large resp visibilities. 
They may even treat them with respect in office as Jimmy 
Carter does Walter Mondale. But institutionalizing tbe pro- 
cess was somethingelse. Dr. Kissinger and three other Ford 
representatives, hi a long day with three Reagan advisers, 
suggested that Mr. Fond be “super director of the office of 
the President,” as someone close to Mr. Reagan put it later; 
that the White House staff report to tbe President through 
him;- that be have a crucial role — they used l tbe word 
“veto” at one stage — in chosing the Secretaries of State, 
Defense mid Treasury and other high officers. \ 

ft boiled down to a "sharing of Presidential authority,” 
Caspar W. Weinberger, former Nixon Cabinet member and 
close Reagan supporter, said later. “There seemed to be 
some suggestion that they wanted Governor Reagkn to do 
the ceremonial things President Ford didn’t wanttto do.” 
Like many others, he treated the proposals as bizarre, after 
the fact. But while the negotiations were going on, few were 
so skeptical. Senator Jacob K. Javits did say, “It’s difficult 
for me to see bow it can work — for four years?” Bui he 
added, it would be “an extremely strong ticket.” \ 

But perhaps the ghosts of James Madison and Alexan- 
der Hamilton were watching and warning against any divi- 
sion. any weakening of tbe Presidency they explained and 
helped to create in tbe Federalist Papers. Their idea wias of 
a single national President, not an institution to be divided 
up. History, with all the variations in the ambition and\will 
of individual Presidents, has confirmed their view. 


In Any Event, Unenforceable 

A deal to cede Presidential authority could not ibe en- 
forceable or permanent under the Constitution in any event. 
If Mr. Reagan had made tbe deal, been elected and then 
changed his mind, he could simply have dismissed the Ford 
appointees and revoked tbe special authority given the Vice 
President. Tbe only explicit authority that the Constitution 
vests in the Vice President is to preside over the Senate. 

In the end, the Reagan advisers — and ultimately the 
.Governor himself — were not prepared to deal, away the 
powers of the White House. The Ford people begged for 
more time, insisting that it could be worked out. But the 
other side began to sense a trap. If the delegates went to 
sleep thinking it was Mr. Ford, Mr. Reagan might find it 
nearly impossible to resist. So Mr: Reagak got a final no, 
and went to tbe hall to announce his choice ocGeorge Bush. 

The role of Gerald Ford remains a mystery. Did he 
really want it, orwereDr. Kissinger and the others using the 
negotiations to push him? Then there is the aAomaly that be 
was once a largely idle Vice President himseli. to President 
Nixon — and gave the man he made Vice President. Nelson 
Rockefeller, little to do. And what about Mr. Bush, the sec- 
ond choice for second spot? Will he help the tirfeet now, or 
will the turmoil of tbe almost deal hurt? If Mr. Reagan is 
elected^ will Mr. Bush have any real function? \ 

At any rate, a convention that was supposed to be dull 
turned out tio be anything but that. One ReaganWupporter, 
smarting at what be and others thought “Kissinfcer & Co.” 
had tried to do, said: “They thought we were some .kind of 
barbarians from the West who wouldn't understand.” And. 
there was the extraordinary sense of consrituttonftf dimen- 
sion fo a political negotiation. It was. Mr. Weinbeker said, 
like “a negotiation of some son of foreign treaty. ” \ 
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a said, would expose propagandists tor the Third 
>ther foreign governments to the "pitiless spot- 
lidty." 

«st 40 years, the spotlight baa shone on many lob- 
hfluence-peddlers . Last week, it illuminated the 
Billy Carter on behalf of Col. Muammar el-Qod- 
l. Under pressure, the President’s brother regis- 
agent of a countryknownfor its hostility to Is- 
support for terrorism and disclosed that he had 
20,000 for various services. The Justice Depart- 

[bed them as mtlii rtalriHa fl l, pnpiifl anHa ram . 
Serving as a “ «wnmm -tHT hift> piiiwtiar y ” 

Uy Carter ease Illustrates the strengths and 
of the law. Its primary purpose is disclosure, 
eve it, Federal investigators sometimes forgo 
osecutlan in favor of civil injunctive remedies 


’rotectionism, a 
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I ByROBERTPEAR 

5HINGTON — In June 1838, when Franklin D. / 
It signed the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
n newspapers were foil of stories about German 
flayi ng to steal defense secrets in the United States. 
Stratton law. Representative Emanuel CeQer of ' 



Black SuuVBDI Grimaa 

Billy Carter with Ahmed al-Shahatl, leader of a Libyan delegation, in Atlanta last year. 


enforceable bya court — even though there Is ample prece- ’ 
dent for prosecutions. Through 1863, 32 criminal cases were 
brought under the act; the seven criminal actions since then 
'include the indictment of South Korean entrepreneur Tong- 
sun Park. The charges were dropped in return for Mr. 
Park’s testimony About Seoul's influence-buying efforts! 

The slowdown in prosecutions did not gg unnoticed. In 
1974, the General Accounting Office. Congress’s investiga- 
tive aim, criticized the Justice Department for inade- 
quately enforcement. 

Since then, the department has been more aggressive. 
But difficulties remain, partly in staffing — increases in en- 
forcement personnel have not matched the climb in the 
number of active registrants, from about 400 in 1964 to 700 
now— -and partly in the nature of the law. It is very broad. 

The law requires a person who acts “under the direction 
or control of a foreign principal” to register if he tries to in- 
fluence Federal policy, disseminates information, raises or 
spends money or appears before any Federal agency cm be- 


half of the foreign client. It also states that a foreign agent 
who distributes “political propaganda," defined to include 
summaries of foreign newspaper editorials, must label the 
material and file copies with the Justice Department. 

Threading a way through the fine lines is the task of a 
16-person unit in the internal security section of the depar- 
ment’s criminal division that includes six attorneys, three 
political analysts and two accountants. Some of the investi- 
gators broke into the business hunting leftists and “subver- 
sives”; in recent years, they have been focusing on the other 
end of the political spectrum, pursuing agents of South 
Korea, South Africa and Chile. 

Their targets have shifted too, to lawyer-lobbyists and 
public-relations advisers, from subversive agents and 
propagandists. As one official said, the emphasis “has 
shifted from the man in the trenchcoat to the man in the 
gray flannel suit.” Congress noted the change and in 1968 
enacted significant amendments in the law, to sharpen the 
focus on "political activities” and “political consultants.” 


i ; . By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

WASHINGTON — Ever since thel830 Smoot-Hawley 
■Act left its high watermark on the protectionist wall, Ideolo- 
'gists and pragmatists of both political parties have e* 
^paused free trade in one form or another. No politician, after 
wants to be identified with a policy that provoked ftn- 
retallatlon from other countries, whose newly ha- 
rriers, along with those Of the United States, can- 
world trade and deepened the Great Dqjxesalan. 
barter and Ronald Reagan are no exceptions. ~ . 

with the recess lcm accelerating and the market for 
s autos and steel practically In freefall, demands tc 
domestic industry against foreign-competition are 
ig ever more shrill. ' What is different about this year 
President Cuter, -down -to the -polls and- facing the' - 
it eft tfimmin niimsto for an fhcnmbsMt stacfrlftB, ap- ’*■ 
fbilfstening. ' . . ' ‘ . a . J 

Bdlng hls political over his econ om ic advisers, Mr.- .. 
signaled in the auto industry aid package be unveiled . 
jit 10 days ago that he was prepared to take action 
the Japanese imporfotharnDw account tor one out of- ' 
four new cars sold. . 

Carter asked the International Trade Commission, 
up its Inquiry into the effects of imports on the thei 
Industry, thus raising the possibility that the Ad- 


ministration could negotiate curbs Just before Election Day. 
The Independent Federal agency, however, has so far failed 
to agree on any “expedited” schedule; last week. In fact, the 
five commissioners, who review all trade matters for the 
Government, rejected a staff proposal that would have com- 
pressed a normal six-month investigation into four. 

’ Another reversal of pedicles firmly enunciated only a 
few months ago came last week, when Mr. Carter asked his 
advisers to devise options to aid the steel industry, fighting 
against foreign competition that now provides one out of 
every six terns of steel used In the United States. To the regu- 
latory relief that was promised the car makers, tax relief 
and some added import protection may be added. 

There are, to be sure, good political reasons for the 
President’s moves. Arthur F. Burns, former Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman, has observed that “the great Ameri- 
can' public basbheome the lobbyist for foe Japanese'’ -j- 
bciying' T&pfehesb'pffidttcts beckuSO'tiiey’fihdtfiemcbeaper 
and better than domestic equiva&riCS'. But ta balantdng foe- 
interests of the consumer with those of the jobholder, Ameri- 
cans tend to put the jobholder first. According to a New York 
Times /CBS News poll conducted last month, seven out of 10 
Americans believe that, given a choice between higher 
unemployment and cheaper foreign goods, it Is more impor- 
tant to protect jobs. And foot gives trade matters special 
clout in election years when unemployment is rising. 

Mr. Reagan has yet to alter his stand on the issue. The 


automobile industry needs “protection from Washington,” 
not from the Japanese, he said in proposing his own auto re- 
lief program. The former California Governor flatly re- 
jected the quotas some in the industry would like. “By in- 
ducing retaliation by our trading partners, quotas could de- 
prive American auto workers of valuable foreign markets, 
and reduce, rather than Increase, demand for American- 
made cars,” he declared. But that will doubtless not be Mr. 
" Reagan’s final word on trade. His advisers report that trade 
Issues will figure as part of a major economic address 
scheduled now for mid-September. 

Several protectionist bills have already been introduced 
In Congress. But the positions foe candidates for foe White 
House end up taking will depend on their campaign manag- 
ers' assessments of their strength or weakness In foe indus- 
trial states, this fall. Philip H. Trezise, a senior fellow at the 
ua. afraid well probably see 

more protection for the auto and steel industries behause of 
---their specific problems,- but I -don't see -the country going 
protectionist across the board.” 

And, in fact, the comparatively swift action on autos 
and steel, as opposed to that taken on the complaints of high 
import penetration lodged by other, less broadly based and 
above all smaller industries, is striking. With more than 
70,000 workers already In indefinite layoff, employment in 
steel today is at the lowest levels since the early 1930's. In 
autos, the numbers are even worse. According to the United 


WEEKLY review 


As for foe nature of foe law, the Justice Department In 
recent years has tested its statutory authority in more than 
a dozen court cases. It has also begun to exercise Its power 
to inspect the books and records of registered agents. Fed- 
eral investigators, without a subpoena, may legally photo- 
graph "all correspondence, memoranda, cables, telegrams, 
teletype messages and other written communications to and 
from all foreign principals.” 

Those who work for foreign governments complain that 
the la.w permits the Federal authorities to violate their First 
Amendment rights to free speech and free association. The 
courts, however, have generally upbeld the Justice Depart- 
ment's reading of foe law. 

In a IS72 case, a Federal judge in New York said that in- 
vestigators coukl inspect foe records of the Irish Northern 
Aid Committee because the legitimate governmental inter- 
est outweighed any possible infringement of foe First 
Amendment. Congress, in amending the law, had said that 
its purpose was to “protect the national defense, internal se- 
curity and foreign relations of foe United States. ” 

limits have been set, however. In 1978, Federal District 
Judge John J. Sirica- ruled that a law firm registered as a 
foreign agent for Guinea did not have to let foe Justice De- 
partment see certain documents for which it claimed foe 
traditional attorney-client privilege. Judge Sirica, in cham- 
bers, decided which documents bad to be disclosed. 

The number of foe active registrants understates the 
extent of the enforcement division’s work. Each law firm is 
counted as one; 6,500 people employed by foe registrants 
have filed short forms stating that they are involved in fur- 
thering the interests of foreign clients. 

According to John Martin Meek, who has r e pres e nted 
Haiti, Turkey and the French aviation industry, among 
many others, his work for a foreign client closely resembles 
foe services performed for a domestic client. In either case, 
he tries to convey his client's views to the press and to Con- 
gress. For a foreign principal, he often talks with State De- 
partment officials too. 

The executive vice president of Daniel J. Edelman Inc. 
added that the fee structure for foreign and domestic clients 
was also similar, with charges ranging from S50 to $100 an 
hour — though the fees of many former members of Con- 
gress and blue-chip law firms that have registered may be 
substantially higher. 

Mr. Meek, who was sued by the Justice Department in 
1979 for failing to report his efforts to win landing rights for 
the Concorde jet, said he agreed with the intent of the law. 
But like other foreign agents, he finds parts of it extremely 
vague. "It really isn’t black and white,” he said. “There are 
many gray areas that ha ve never been tested. ” 

Justice Department officials also want clarification of 
the law, preferably through amendments. They would like 
to have civil subpoena power so they could obtain books and 
records of a suspected foreign agent who failed to register, 
and they would narrow the attorney-client privilege to cover 
those services that only a lawyer could perform. Finally, 
they would like to modernize the terminology of the law, re- 
placing "political propaganda” with “promotional -materi- 
al,” to remove the stigma associated with registering^ * 


Auto Workers, more than 300,000 are out of work. The Indus- 
trial Union Department of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations reports an- 
other 600,000 layoffs in the plastics, gloss and other auto sup- 
plier Industries, 

Leather apparel manufacturers employ only 3,500 
workers, many of them in New York City. The trade com- 
mission concluded on Jan. 24 that apparel had been injured 
by Imports from South Korea, Taiwan and Argentina; the 
panel recommended substantial tariff protection. In March, 
foe White. House, which under law has the final say (subject 
to Congressional override), gave leather nothing. 

Which goes to show that somd things, particularly at- 
tentiveness to constituents’ or voters’ needs, never change. 

In 1960 John F. Kennedy outpromlsed Richard M. Nixon 
on protection for foe textile Industry. When textile protec- 
tion came up again In 1968, Mr. Nixon outpromlsed Hubert 
H. Humphrey. The promises may have had something to do 
with Democratic victory in 1960 and the Republican in 1968. 
And both President Kennedy and later President Nixon did 
deliver. The Kennedy Administration restrained access of 
foreign cotton textile suppliers to the American market. The 
Nixon Administration broadened the curbs to include wool- 
ens and manmade fibers. 

Before the Depression and before Smoot-Hawley, tariffs 
rose or fell with Election Day results. Republicans, with 
their manufacturing constituents Interested In protecting 
markets, were the party of high tariffs. Democrats, whose 
agricultural constituents were eager to export, were foe ad- 
vocates of tree trade. No one is suggesting a new era of trade 
fllpflops Is upon the country, or the world markets. But 1960 
may well see more change than there has been in a while. 
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Advance Man for 
The Dalai Lama? 


Shaiipur Bakhtiar (right) after 
assassination attempt. 


Bakhtiar, Tied 
To Coup Plot, Is 
Target of Killers 


After the triumphal return from 
exile of Iran’s Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini last year, the name Shahpur 
Bakhtiar seemed destined to be forgot- 
ten. But last week, Mr. Bakhtiar, the 
last Prime Minister appointed by Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, was the tar- 
get of an assassination attempt just a 
week after Iranian authorities snuffed 
out a coup that was planned, they said, 
to return Mr. Bakhtiar to power. 

Gunmen talked their way into the 
Paris suburban apartment building 
where Mr. Bakhtiar resides in exile. 
They killed a French policeman and a 
neighbor and wounded two other po- 
licemen, but -Mr. Bakhtiar was un- 
harmed. Three of those captured were 
reportedly identified as Palestinians. 

An estimated 600 persons have been 
arrested in connection with the coup 
conspiracy, including 17 Air Force 
officers and two cousins of Mr. Bakhti- 
ar. Ayatollah Khomeini said they 
should be executed. 

The militants holding 52 Americans, 
meanwhile, announced that some of 
their hostages were being moved from 
the city of Hamadan, site of an air 
base that figured in the coup. 

^ Richard i: 'Queen, whonmtiiriO days": 
agpbadbeenthe 53d hostage, learned 
last week that the illness that led to his 
release is multiple sclerosis. Doctors 
said they could not tell whether die 
stress of captivity caused or aggra- 
vated the disease. President Carter 
welcomed Mr. Queen and his family to 
the White House for a brief chat. 

In Teheran, the national oil com- 
pany reportedly reduced the selling 
price on some of its oil by as much as 
$1 a barrel, in the first official price 
cut by an oil cartel nation in 18 months. 
In Washington, the Departments of 
Justice and Energy exonerated oil 
companies in last year’s gasoline 
shortages, blaming instead the decline 
in Iranian and American oil produc- 
tion— and Federal rules. 


Alexis de Toque ville observed al- 
most 150 years ago that a distant, 
heavy-handed government may make 
. subjects of a people, but not citizens. 
That, Western observers believe, is 
what has happened with the people of 
Tibet, objects of a “civilizing mission” 
directed from Peking since the Chi- 
nese put down a rebellion and secured 
control over die country in 1959. 

Last week, however, there was an 
indication that a change might be in 
the offing. Thubten Norbu, brother of 
the exiled Dalai Lama, the spiritual 
leader of Tibetan Buddhism who fled 
to exile in India during the 1969 rebel- 
lion, said in Peking on the way to Tibet 
(Or a visit that a trip to Tibet by the 
Dalai Lama is now a possibility. But 
he did not say when it might come. 

China. has recently admitted mis- 
takes in Tibet and has made no secret 
that it would welcome the return of the 
Dalai Lama, perhaps no less than 
would the people of Tibet, who vener- 
ate him as a reincarnation of the first 
Buddha. Zn the last few months, Pe- 
king has relaxed many of the eco- 
nomic controls that radically altered 
the lifestyles of Tibet’s 1.7 million peo- 
ple and produced what The People’s 
Daily, the Communist Party newspa- 
per, called a “state of poverty.” It also 
has ordered that Tibetans be given a 
larger role in the administration of the 
region, long dominated by ethnic Chi- 
nese functionaries who, for the most 
part, have not bothered to learn the Ti- 
betan language. 


Bolivian Military 
Muscles In Again 


Mere Words Fail 
In Autonomy Talks 


Unless displays of anger can be 
called therapeutic, Egyptian and Is- 
raeli negotiators got nowhere last 
week as they resumed talks on Pales- 
tinian autonomy after a nine-week hia- 
tus. In one flare-up at the news confer- 
ence after the meeting, an Egyptian 
delegate undiplomatically kicked his 
chair in frustration after Israeli Jus- 
tice Minister Shmuel Tamir refused to 
put Egyptian claims of Arab rights in 
Jerusalem on the negotiating agenda. 

“[East) Jerusalem is an integral 
part of the West. Bank,” Boutros Ghali, 
Egypt’s Minister of State, insisted. 
“Jerusalem in its entirety is the capi- 
tal of Israel and an integral part of its 
sovereignty,’' retorted Mr. Tamir as 
the embarrassed United States dele- 
gate, Herbert Hansell, tried to change 
the subject. After 12 days to cool off, 
talks will continue on Sunday. 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister 
Menacfaem Begin charged that Egyp- 
tian President Anwar el-Sadat has re- 
treated from the peace process and re- 
neged on Camp David understandings. 
In private, Mr. Sadat has predicted the 
negotiation won’t budge until after the 
United States elections. A re-elected 
President Carter, he believes, could 
push Israel toward compromise. Mr. 
Carter's opponents, Ronald Reagan 
and John Anderson, however, are 
viewed as pro-Israeli by Cairo. 

Publicly, Mr. Sadat indicated last 
week that he thinks Prime Minister 
Menac&em Begin Is incapable of pro- 
ceeding further on autonomy for the 
West Bank and Gaza. “Considering 
Begin 's depressed mood, which was 
reflected in his wounding personal at- 
tack on me, there is no place for an- 
other summit between us at this time, 
Mr, Sadat said. So Egyptians are also 
counting on Israeli elections, possibly 
next year. But Shimon Peres, the op- 
position Labor Party’s leader and Mr. 
Begin’s likely successor if the Likud 
coalition is defeated, repeated last 
week that on the issue of Jerusalem, at 
least, “we do not differ with the. 
present Government.” 


Bolivia’s armed forces have never 
won a war, but they are good at grab- 
bing power. Last week, in the fourth 
military takeover in 26 months in 
South America’s poorest country, 
armed men in civilian clothes brushed 
past guards at the Presidential Palace 
and arrested Mrs. Lydia Gueiler Teja- 
da, the interim President, and her 
Cabinet. Gen. Luis Garcid Meza, the 
army commander, was s wor n in as the 
new President. 

“The armed forces will defend the 
national integrity and will not allow 
Communists to assault the country,” 
broadcasts from a seized radio station 
said. Apparently they referred to pre- 
, djctjpns thatHerndn Sties Zuazo would 
be elected President on Aug. 4 by the 
"Bolivian Congress. Mr. Siles Zuazo 
won a plurality in national voting 
three weeks ago. A moderate Presi- 
dent in the 1950’s, he has shifted left-, 
ward, accepting support from the- 
Revolutionary Movement and the 
Communist Party. He and former 
President Victor Paz Estensoro, the 
runnerup. reportedly were hiding. The 
Socialist Party candidate, Marcelo 
Quiroga Santa Cruz, was arrested. 

At least five people were killed on 
the first day of the takeover. The Na- 
tional Committee in Defense of 
Democracy called a general strike. 
Barricades went up in La Paz and, 200 
miles to the southeast, tin miners 
armed with submachine guns blocked 
roads; troops were ordered to crush 
resistance. Under pressure of a miner- 
led general strike and suspension of 
United States aid last year, the mili- 
tary were pried from power. 

Expressing “extreme disapproval” 
of the coup, the United States again 
suspended military aid and recalled 
Ambassador Marvin Weissman who 
had helped block a previous army 
takeover attempt 


Britain Plans Bigger 
Bang for Its Bucks 


While the nations of Western Europe 
have by and large huddled under the 
American nuclear umbrella since 
World War II, their reliance on the 
United States is not absolute. Both 
France and Britain have had their own 
nuclear defense forces for years, and 
both are upgrading them. France re- 
cently announced toe testing of a neu- 
tron weapon and plans for a new mis- 
sile. Last week, Britain disclosed 
plans to modernize its sea-based nu- 
clear force to carry it to toe year 2000. 

London said it had agreed to buy 
from the United States 100 Trident 
missiles and related support technolo- 
gy, to be deployed in the early 1990’s in 
four or five new, British-built, nuclear- 
powered submarines. The Tridents, 
each carrying eight to 10 nuclear war- 
heads that can be targeted separately, 
will replace Britain’s current -force of 
American-built Polaris . missiles, 
which carry three warheads each and 
have a range of about 2,000 nautical 
miles, half the Trident's. 

In Washington, the agreement was 
called a welcome move in bolstering 
the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In London, however, the 
deal sparked criticism from the oppo- 
sition Labor Party, largely because of 
the cost — $12 billion for the entire nu- 
clear modernization program, with 
$2.5 billion going for the Trident pur- 
chare. The Carter Administration also 
expects the Soviet Union to object, on 
the ground that toe deal circumvents 
limitations in SALT agreements on the 
total numbers of nuclear weapons that 
Washington and Moscow may possess. 


Don Wycliff, MUt Freudenheim 
and Barbara Slavin 


Competition 
In Soviet Life 
Is Less Than 
Olympian 


By CRAIG JL WHITNEY 


MOSCOW — With only 80 countries competing in 
the Olympic Games that began yesterday, there’s 
not much suspense about who will win most of the 
medals. The Soviet Union, which has a monolithic 
system of sports schools, clubs and institutes to turn 
out its professional amateurs, will outclass all less- 
organized opponents, and only cou ntrie s like East 
Germany, which have copied the system, have a 
chance of even coming close. 

But surprisingly, since it works so well, sport is one 
of the few areas of life where competition has impor- 
tant influence on results, advan cement and careers. 
For most Russians, the pressure of competition ends 
when they finish school. The race to get into insti- 
tutes and universities that are the key to higher so- 
cial status and privilege is fiercely contested. There 
are 18 applicants for every opening in Lomonosov 
Universi ty in Moscow or Zhdanov University in 
Leningrad. Even less prestigious institutes are hard 
to get into, with strict examination requirements. 
Education f rees a student from a life of drudgery on 
the ravaged Russian farms or the stultification of the 
.assembly line, and the young flock to it ---more than 
five million students in the last academic year. But 
after graduation, tew people have to worry about a * 
job, since unemployment theoretically does not 
exist. Career and social advancement, for all but 
those on the dangerous pinnacle of the Communist 


Party leadership, becomes dependent not on high 
p er f or mance so much as on conformity, an “Mat” 
(pull), and an membership fo such right-thinking in- 
stitutions as the Komsomol youth league or the Com- 
munist Party (now swollen to more titan 17 million 
members In a country of 264 mlHion people.) 

The second half of the Marxist principle “from 
each according to ability, to each according to need” 
has been amended to read “to each according to his 
work.” This is still Inimical to die few of the jungle 
but, even in its imperfect Russian realization, toe 
idea lias its costs. The Soviet economy Is in a parious 
state largely because central planners never found a 
replacement for toe stimulus of competition In toe 
marketplace as a guarantee of high per fo r ma n c e. 

The promise of higher wages is no stimulus. Rus- 
sians compete— hard— for scarce consumer goods, 
but not for rabies, which are plentiful but not good for 

much in poorly supplied stores. Anyone who has seen 
Soviet consumers fi ghting for a shipment of banana s 
or foreign shoes wffl recognire toe abundant competi- 
tive instinct channeled into wasteful activities. 



Crafty Buying and ‘Thing-ism* 


Many Russians spend the equivalent of one work- 
ing day per week elbowing to the bead of lines, not all 
of it on their own time. So obsessive has the search 


become, philologists complain, that the Russian 
word for “getting” has largely supplanted ’’buying.” 


You don't just buy something, you achieve it after a 
crafty struggle. The authorities call tins “vesb- 
chism” (“tiring-ism”) and try to discourage it, 
partly by leveling incomes. Wage differen tial s have 
been reduced until, in 1975, according to the Ameri- 
can scholar Jerry F. Hough of Duke University, the 
top 10 percent of Soviet workers and employees 
earned only 2.9 ti'ingg as much as the bottom 10 per- 
cent. In Communist terms, this is a healthy social 
achievement. But it is also an economic liability. AS 
the party newspaper Pravda said, “the difference 
between the wages of a lazybones who just pats in his 
•time an outstanding .worker who puts his heart 
Into his work is not very great at present. It is hardly 
surprising,” Pravda wrote, “that unsatisfactory 
workers don’t try very hard to raise their labor pro- 
ductivity to the level of the best ones.” 

The article produced a flood of concurring letters. 
“In any factory,” said one, “there are thousands erf 
people; and of divisions. Half the divisions 

overfulfil] the plan, the other half fail to make it. But 


the result for the factory as a whole peseta 

planned production, so everybody gets a boots, W > 
the director to the cleaning lady. Whyi? ^ 

Such situations undermine tteprind^tf Vsodatj 
ist competition” at the fac tory— w tifiefeay 
contests to see who can overnaful tbe pton |w , 
long artictem Pravda fest week eowwfcdtbat it w 

difficult to make ibis sort of competition w«k, 
part of toe assembly line overtMfiHt itsjtfao, 
fouls up the work of the rest unless they do too. Sotn*. : 
thing is needed, Pravda said, to get wmkera to com. I 
pete to prodace better, not necessarily taore, .[ 

These competitions have a hollow ring. la ^ ^ 

Soviet city “honor rolls” show the month's best 
era, looking like aged high school realms po 
yearbook. At ritualistic conferences, workers! 
rated far their failures and urged to do better-^ 

ti^ tough at titere’Tetuchki,” or ’‘flyfegmeetia 
Workers pledge improved results for artifiefc] 
sons, in honor of the Olympics or next February*^ 
26th Party Congress., Taxi drivers to Riga, Soviet 
Latvia, have pledged to fulfill their five-year pfa, 
goal by Aug. 15 and save 500 liters of ga s olin e “fa- 0^ 
Congress." la toe professions, more meaning^] 
competition survives. Hairdressers compete fa 

trips to Eastera Europe or toe right to bey a car wfa. 

out waiting for years. Railway construction qm 
neers on toe BaikaLAmur mainline in Siberia com. 
peted for trips to the Olympics. Musicians and acton 

vie for titles. “People’s Artist,” a higher rank than 
“Merited Artist,” guarantees higher fees and better 
engagements- Lenin Prizes and other awards recow. 
nir* academic achievements. Membership in fa 
Soviet Academy of Sciences is regarded as a signal 
honorary brings privileges incl u din g a high salary, a 
chauffeured limousine to academy meetings and a 
spacious apartment in Moscow. 

Even greater privileges accrue to the leadership 
Mite, and its membership guards them jealously. 
Mr. Hough calculated that 89 percent of the Cbmnui 
nist Party Central Committee re-elected itself in 
1976, which put quite a damper an competition from 
younger party secretaries and functionaries waiting 
to move up. The average age of the Politburo is no* 
well over 70, but Leonid T. Brezhnev, who is 73 years 
old, and his ailing septuagenarian colleague, Aleksg 
N. Kosygin, give every sign of being prepared to ac- 
cept new five-year m a n da tes at the Party Congress 
in February. In the Soviet Union, competition does 
not necessarily produce survival of the fittest. 



An Old Soldier’s Retirement 
Adds to Zimbabwe T ensions 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


SALISBURY, Zimbabwe — On the night of its birth 
in April, this country was toe hope of all Africa and of 
Africa's friends. With a bitter history .of racial con- 
flict behind it, Zimbabwe joined the world under a 
Prime Minister, Robert Mugabe, whose intellect and 
vision had no obvious equal among toe continent’s 
leaders. Though weakened by years of war and isola- 
tion, Zimbabwe remained potentially one of Africa’s 
most prosperous nations, with an industry and agri- 
culture second only to South Africa’s. 

But if Mr. Mugabe’s leadership has been all that 
Zimbabwe’s friends hoped, his vision of a nation free 
from strife has not gone unclouded. Last week, it suf- 
fered perhaps its severest blow yet, when Lieut. Gen. 
Peter Walls, toe nation’s white military commander, 
announced he would quit at the end of the month. Mr. 
Mugabe’s retention of General Walls, who led the 
forces of toe former white Government against Mr. 
.Mugabe’s and Joshua Nkomo’s separate black guer- 
rilla armies in an eight-year war, had been consid- 
ered a master stroke. 

The General’s presence was concrete reassurance 
to Zimbabwe's 220,000 whites, crucial to the nation’s 
economic prosperity and development, that their 
lives and properties would be safe under toe new 
black regime. By and Large, the whites made the 
transition well. Emigration since Mr. Mugabe’s elec- 
tion has • been up from toe period immediately 
preceding it, but not ruinously, and some whites who 
fled have returned. Most of the 4,500 white farmers 
whose crops underpin toe economy are preparing to 
plant again in the approaching spring. Anxieties 
have eased even in the public sector, where some 
40,000 whites bold Government jobs that blacks have 
eyed enviously for years. 



composition of the Cabinet, and wheA the lineup w 
announced. Nkomo aides were dismayed at them 
ginal posts their bloc had been assigned. 

Only Mr. Nkomo got a major portfolio. Home . 
fairs, and it proved to be less than 4 seemed wt 
Mr. Mugabe strippecj it of a major function, to 
government, which went to a Mugabe loyalist. 7 
Nkomo’s bailiwick gave him responsibility for 
police, but even that was emasculated when com 
of the Special Branch, charged with 'security u 
ters, was transferred to a junior minister in Mr. I 
gabe’s office. Three other portfolios uj toe 23-m< 
ber Cabinet, all minor, went to Nkomomen, leav 



How the economy Is divided 

(as a percent of grass domestic product) 


Renewed Tensions Among Blacks 

How General Walls’s unexpected departure will af- 
fect all this Is unclear. But his resignation takes on 
even greater importance because of the political con- 
text in which it occurs. Ironically, toe worst threat to 
Zimbabwe's stability has come not from toe whites, 
as many nationalists feared, but from a resurgence 
of old tensions among blacks. 

At his election triumph, Mr. Mugabe showed him- 
self to be a shrewd winner by inviting his arch-rival, 
Mr. Nkomo, to form a coalition. Government. In con- 
stitutional terms, the move was unnecessary, since 
Mr. Mugabe’s party took a clear majority, 57 seats, 
in toe 100-member assembly, in which 20 seats were 
reserved for whites. Mr. Nkomo’s party took only 20 
seats, but excluding him from power would have left 
the Government with no representation from Mata- 



Source: Zimbabwe Government Finance Ministry 


beleland, the minority tribal area that is Mr. 
Nkomo’s political base. 

Joinings Mugabe Government was no easy matter 
for Mr. Nkomo, who was undisputed leader of an un- 
divided nationalist movement 20 years ago when Mr. 
Mugabe was only its spokesman. Tensions between 
the two camps emerged during negotiations over the 


the whites, to whom Mr. Mugabe assi 
posts. Agriculture and Commerce and I: 

Animosities broke into the open after 
accused members of the Nkomo 
launching an “open rebellion” in areas o; 
that- were an Nkomo preserve during 
Nkomo denied the charge, saying the 
stability came from Mugabe guerrillas 
subjecting civilians to worse “terror” to 
fered from Government forces under Ian 

The battle of words escalated quickly, 

Nkala, the finance minister, telling a 
Nkomo stronghold of Bulawayo that be 
Joshua Nkomo, that self-styled Ndebele 
bele is toe language of the Matabeie people) 
gabe attempted to defuse the issue by desc: 
exchanges as “hot air,” but by then Mr. Nkomo 
left the country for an unofficial tour of the cdtml . _ 
that backed him over Mr. Mugabe in the war, inc&k .j 
ing the Soviet Union, East Geroumy and Cuba. 

A New Civil War is Unlikely , 

That added a new dimension to the conflict, 

Mr. Mugabe, who drew most of his war aid 
China, Rumania, Yugoslavia and NorthlKore< 
so far blocked the opening of a Soviet Empassy 
Some Mugabe aides feared that Nkomo forces 
launch a dvil war, but realities are againsriL 

For one thing, Zambian President " — 

Kaunda, Mr. Nkomo’s stronger Afric 

toe past, has made it dear that hi will have 
another Biafra. More likely Mr 
time, hoping that tensions be 
moderates in toe Mugabe party 
Split and open the way for a new 
Mr. Nkomo. 

The immediate risk for Mr _ „ 

feud with Mr. Nkomo will persuadi many 
leave. It was in this context that tlje 
General Walls had its most serioes 
Genera] Wails described his 
dictable action of an “old general 
to retirement, but he did not deny 
between the Mugabe and Nkomo gu 
ers over the new army had predpiti 

The general’s resignation deprived 
his most effective messenger to toe 
skillful mediator in resolving guerril 
was a painful paradox for blacks that 
led the forces against majority rule 
parting, make toe task of national rec 
more than ever like an uphill struggfe^ 
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. . By ALAN RIDING 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua : — One year ago today, while 
Nicaraguans toasted the ouster of the 46-year Somoza dy- 
nasty and awaited transformation of their country, the new 
Sandinist junta faced the task of trying to feed a quarter of 
the population, restore order, patch up public services, form 
an administration and rebuild a devastated economy . 

The regime's commitment to socialist revolution con- 
tinues to be tempered by recognition that no ideology pro- 
vides simple answers to Nicaragua’s complex economic and 
social challenges. Rather than adopting a Cuban or other 
revnlutionaiy model, the Sandinists have been feeling their 
way along a narrow path between their dreams and their 
capabilities, with realism generally winning. Their rhetoric,. 


above all in foreign policy, remains leftist, but their policies 
are pragmatic and, at times, even conservative. 

On the anniversary of the overthrow of Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, the fervor of the July 19 revolution was re- 
vived, with Cuba's President Fidel Castro heading the guest 
list.- Bpt when the foreign dignitaries are gone, Nicaragua 
will again face such m undan e challenges as reducing unem- 
ployment,' insuring maximum planting for this winter's 
vital cotton harvest and completing renegotiation of its $1.6 
billion foreign debt with foreign commercial banks. Judged 
on what they inherited rather than the expectations they 
raised, the Sandinists have made considerable progress. 
The food shortage was resolved, with foreign donations and 
large-scale imports bringing down prices. Officials expect a 
bumper grain crop this year and even & possible surplus. 

• Almost as serious was the need to restore public order. 


The Sandinists had 3,000 disciplined fighters yet, after the 
seven-week war, tens of thousands of armed youths were 
self-declared victors. In remote districts, “commanders” 
took the law into their own hands and executed soldiers of 
General Somoza’s National Guard. The junta needed a regu- 
lar army and police force to assert its authority, to control 
"excesses" by extreme leftists such as unauthorized strikes 
and occupations of farms that had not belonged to the 
Somoza group. 

The Somoza collapse had left the country without public 
administration. “We didn't even have a traffic cop," said a 
' Sa ndin ist commander. -The five-man junta quickly named 
an 18-member Cabinet, but there were few people with ex- 
perience In running a ministry. As the state assumed new 
responsibilities, including administration of the Somoza 
family's vast business empire, the bureaucracy grew rap- 
idly and coordination was difficult as the Government tried 
to follow guidelines from the nine-man Sandinist National 
. Directorate. There were three Cabinet reshuffles in a year. 

Even President Castro had advised the Sandinists to 
preserve the private sector, not to impose rationing and to 
maintain good relations with the Roman Catholic Church 
and the United States. But economic recovery has been 
slowed by businessmen's continuing nervousness about the 
Government’s ultimate political intentions. After national- 
izing banks, insurance companies and mining operations, 
die junta tried to persuade the private sector to accept its 
new limited role. It offered financing for imports of raw ma- 
terials and spare parts and for agricultural production. Re- 
sponding to business complaints, If discouraged labor agita- 
tion and restrained its own appetite for confiscating private 
companies. 

Improvisation Still Dominant Theme 

But while Sandinist commanders frequently urge union 
leaders to limit wage demands, they are beset by “revolu- 
tionary” expectations they have awakened. Strikes have 
been called in state-owned companies. There has been open 
discontent about high unemployment and inadequate public 
services. One puzzling paradox has been the shortage of 
farm laborers at a time of high urban joblessness, indicating 
social immobility despite the revolution. 

As the revolution's single concrete achievement, the 
Government points to its ambitious literacy campaign. 
More than 100,000 youths have been mobilized for five 
months this summer, to teach 800,000 Nicaraguans to read 
and write. Foreign experts suggested postponing the pro- 
gram for a year, but the Sandinists were anxious to demon- 
strate that more than rhetoric had changed since last July. 

In politics, though, the regime seems trapped between 
its goals of providing strong leadership from above and giv- 
ing power to emerging grass roots organizations. For exam- 
ple, although municipal elections are provisionally sched- 
uled next year and a broad-based Council of State meets' 
weekly to discuss Government initiatives, the final word: 
still lies with the Sandinist Directorate. Neighborhood San- 
dinist Defense Committees and labor and peasant organiza- 
tions are slowly being built into a San dinis t Party. While 
non-Sandinist parties continue, even criticizing the junta, 
there is clearly no intent to establish Western-style “bour- 
geois'', democracy. In politics, and throughout the society, 
however, improvisation and flexibilty still seem to domi- 
nate. After two moderate members of the junta resigned in 
April, amid angry charges that the regime was moving too 
for to the left, the Sandinists replaced them with two other 
moderates — even after House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neil! 
Jr. undiplomatically said that this was the condition for ap- 
proval of a United States economic aid package. 

Most foreign observers see no serious threat of “coun- 
terrevolution” or of a single “strongman" emerging. Some 
businessmen remain convinced that, like Fidel Castro, the 
Sandinists will one day “ unmask " themselves as Commu- 
nists. Yet, unlike Mr. Castro, most of the Sandinist com- 
manders were known as Marxists from the start. If any- 
thing, they have gradually unmasked themselves as prag- 
matic economic managers. 
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In a Region 


ByHENRYKAMM 


j us:ur s-.h:- *’,• RANGOON, Burma — Burmese politics are authoritar- 
’ •" •' "'an and opaque,' and aside from rare and ritual Testa tements 

ffii sn Burma's ■ absolute neutrality and dedication to what 

r. vit: 4 p* ■ * — ^President Ne Win calls the Burmese Way to Socialism, the 
( .;v ;'•!*- '^Teclusive leader and his confidants give few clues to the dy- 

•^’■‘■’"j.iamics that move a nation and cause it continuously to ad- 
he !*v -"vjV .'Justits course. . 

^ But from. the faint signals that emanate from the one- 
jm-” -2 • : "jStaty Government, one message is being clearly read: 

r ;!•- • / : - T ^3urma has added deepening concern over the Soviet Union 
7*., *v r,1 md its Southeast Asian surrogate, Vietnam, to the fear of 
■ w.' . v *r' •:■** ir fc 3iina that has obsessed it since the Communist victory 
-■-‘^here in 1949. The sole overt and official move came last 
. , J .Mar, when Burma — which in the days of former Prime. 

1 7 7 "minister U Nu had been a founder of the nonaligned move- 

nent —took the extraordinary step for this singularly unde- 
IV nonstratfve country of announcing its di^l^on. The 

*T k. 2- gtowfqg alignment with the Soviet Union of the bulk of the 
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JeaneneHarris-Camera Press/Brian Ends: The New York Times /Barton Silverman 

Soldiers involved in Burma’s opium war; former Prime Minister U Nu. 


Vo.-. Countries that call themselves iKsialigned, as demonstrated 
'*! ... r \ &s?yt last year's meeting In Havana, caused Rangoon to take its 
"ft? >. e .~ Mr >**-lrst international initiative in years. 1 . ’ 

. ■: Diplomats here had been aware of Burma s unease with 
ff ii*: j • ^ allies at least since 1977. A sweeping purge 

***¥.*'* ■ ' - i-jS if the apparatus of the Socialist Program Party, modeled on 
“ , Soviet lines of organization, removed ail Politburo members 

- fjnl'keiy uspected M pro-Moscow leanings. The Sotfet Embassy 
5 C ‘. . gns of serious discomfiture and all East European 

ft**** • “ ^fiptomatic mtesfons were placed under heavy surveill ce, 

w? ^X^5nbtfe ; Straws in the Wind ■■■ 

of • East Germany, whose Communist Party bad a special 

i iha: -elattonship with the Burmese party, phased out its impor- 

mjS - i * S'^ant aidprojects and all aid from prt^Moscowct^tn «was ^ 
m Seriously curtailed. Their projects hadcra^ued.^^te 

v ->r-hirma's overtures since 1975 to <*&&& 

: 'apan and West Germany— and the WoridB^ks^Asian 
> Mr * A 77 r ji :> levetopment Bank- The overtures, wWchtovetakCT on 
^rr-ikowing importance in Burma’s downtnxjdCT ea)o^SV_ 

. party *;-J^ -vrged sharply from a foreign PO^cy dwnfaaMd by 
t;> " ^Sanyinitiafive that might offend 

d 'CDnonJcactiaas; ^irma has recently w™e^up to ?to- 
sir M^.<>ndaitd the afeti- Vietnamese, anti-Soviet Assocwfitw ™ 

^;?>ioutheasrAsian Rations, and has 

^ S-iroval of ASEAN-s stand. TBiSweek, 

%. Prem Tinsulanonda, waspa^a^te^t, following 


ary reasons, the Burmese Foreign Ministry tried gently to 
persuade the United States not to do so. The consulate was 
the envy of other powers who would dearly like to expand 
their knowledge, limited by the difficulties of internal com- 
munications and travel and Government secretiveness. 
Closing the consulate, the only foreign diplomatic outpost, is 
generally adjudged to have been a shortsighted move. 

In the slow and inconspicuous Burmese way, relations 
with the United States have been on an upturn since the 
Communist victories in Indochina. The openings toward the 
international lending institutions-, where the United States is 
the key contributor, were the first sign. Through the U Nu 
period, ' which ended with his -ouster and imprisonment by 
Gen. Ne Win in 1962, the United States had been a main 
source of economic and military assistance. 

- Cooperation Has focused on combatting the opium 
trade, where Burmese and American interests coincide. The 
United States has so far furnished 25 helicopters and 4 short- 
range transport planes to the Burmese Army. Officially de- 
scribed as anti-narcotics tools, they are a boon to Burma's 
war against border insurgencies^ whose only sources of 
funds and supplies are China and opium. 

Burmese hopes that the advent of Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Deng Xiaoping would lessen China’s support for the Bur- 
mese Communist Party, the most important rebel group, 
have been dashed. While governmental relations are excel- 
lent, and Chfoese aid projects are under way, Peking insists 
that party-to-party relations are unaffected, and the Chi- 
nese Communists owe "brotherly assistance” to their Bur- 
mese friends. The result is continuing insurgency in the 
northeast, openly fueled by China, which ties down most of 
the Burmese army, inflicts heavy casualties and diverts 
about one-third of Burma's current-expenditure budget — 
and the bulk of its precious foreign exchange — to defense. 
While worry over Hanoi and Moscow is rising and Peking’s 
own reconciliation with Washington has opened opportuni- 
ties for Rangoon 's rapprochement with the West. China thus 


of exile, currently in India, may have a special significance. 
With Nehru, Sukarno, Nasser and now Tito dead, U Nu is the 
last of the founding fathers of the nonaligned. Burmese ob- 
servers and diplomats are struck with the possibility that 
Burma may use U Nu, when he returns this month, to give 
impetus to a realignment of the nonaligned away from 
Soviet domination. 


India at Center of Dispute 

Russia Shares 
Dilemma Over 
Nuclear Spread 


By RICHARD BURT 

WASHINGTON — While delegates to the Republican 
National Convention worried last week about a growing 
Soviet military threat, a small group of specialists in the 
State Department were preoccupied with another strategic 
problem of concern to both Moscow and Washington: the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Since the Soviet thrust into Af- 
ghanistan, relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union have become more competitive than at any 
time in more than a decade. But Carter Administration nu- 
clear specialists are convinced that the Russians still share 
with the United States a strong interest in .preventing any 
further growth in the world’s “nuclear club." 

This notion may soon be put to the test, if, as now seems 
possible, a growing dispute over nuclear policy between 
Washington and New Delhi gives Moscow an opportunity to 
exploit. Since India detonated what Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi called “a peaceful nuclear device” in May 1974, the 
United States has tried, but failed, to get India to accept in- 
ternational safeguards that would assure that none of the 
nuclear material intended for power production is diverted 
to weapons manufacture. 

The dispute has come to a head in the last month be- 
cause the Administration has been obliged, under a law 
passed by Congress in 1978, to decide whether to continue 
" shipping nuclear fuel to India for use in two American-de- 
signed reactors near Bombay. The Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Act says that Washington, after a “grace period" for ne- 
gotiations, must stop delivering nuclear materials to na- 
tions that refuse to accept comprehensive safeguards. In- 
dia's “grace period" ran out last March. 

However, President Carter said in June that, with 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan, the United States could not af- 
ford to alienate India by suspending shipment of 38 tons of 
enriched uranium, and he asked Congress to exempt India 
from the nuclear export controls. Congress has only begun 
to debate the request, but proponents of stiff constraints, 
such as Senator John Glenn, Democrat of Ohio, believe that 
if the United States goes ahead with deliveries to India, Mr. 
Carter’s nonproliferation policy will be a dead letter. 

A Nuclear Race on the Subcontinent 

But the issue is not as simple as whether to take a firm 
legal stance or make an exception to shore up political ties 
with Mrs. Gandhi’s Government. The complication is that 
Moscow also has had a nuclear supply relationship with New 
Dehli dating back to the early 1960’s. A cutoff of American 
shipments would open the way for Moscow to move in and 
sell India what the United States had denied it The Soviet 
Union has assiduously courted Mrs. Gandhi for years and by 
such a move could boost its stock enormously, at the ex- 
pense of the United States. 

Underlying this is the concern of some specialists that 
Moscow could, the same action, provoke a real nuclear 
arms race between India and Pakistan. Avoiding such a 
development has been a principal reason for Washington’s 
insistence on safeguards in India’s nuclear program. 

In pressing Congress to let the fuel shipments go, Secre- 
tary of State Edmund S. Muskie and other ranking foreign 
policy aides have suggested that Moscow would be likely to 
fill the void left by the United States. But some nuclear spe- 
cialists, inside- of goveromeuband'uut, maintain ‘that •there 
are good reasons for the Soviet Union to exercise restraint. 

To begin with, Moscow has traditionally been hn eager 
ally of Washington on proliferation matters. In the mid- 
1960’s, when Soviet leaders were worried about the possibil- 
ity of West Germany’s acquiring nuclear arms, Moscow 
joined Washington as a prime mover in negotiating the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty, to which 100 nations — India 
and China not included — now subscribe. Five years ago, 
after India’s nuclear blast, the Soviet Union also became an 
active member of the so-called Nuclear Suppliers Group. 
The group agreed in 1977 to control exports of sensitive tech- 
nology to would-be members of the nuclear club. 

Moscow’s concern is understandable, since many of the 
most likely candidates for future membership in the nuclear 
club, including Pakistan, South Korea and Taiwan, are not 
only pro-Western in political orientation, but could threaten 
targets in the Soviet Union with existing types of short- 
range missiles or aircraft. Even such wouid-be nuclear 
powers as India and Iraq, which are on good political terms 
with Moscow, would have an easier time attacking the 
Soviet Union than the United States. 

But would those strategic considerations outweigh the 
possible gains for Moscow of replacing the United States as 
India’s primary nuclear supplier? The Soviet adventure in 
Afghanistan has created a political backlash throughout Che 
third world. Accordingly, some regional specialists believe 
Moscow may be so desperate to repair its tattered image 
that it would take a more flexible stand on nuclear tranfers 
to India and other third world nations. 

One State Department aide has suggested that Wash- 
ington’s best course would be to stop uranium shipments to 
India and actually encourage the Soviet Union to step in, 
since a nuclear arms race in South Asia would create bigger 
headaches for the Soviet Union and China than the United 
States. The official said that American leadership in nonpro- 
liferation efforts on the Indian subcontinent had allowed 
other major powers to evade responsibility in the matter. 

“If we wash our hands of the nuclear question with 
India, I’m sure the Russians would be tempted to replace us 
as fuel supplier, ” he said. “But would it be such a bad thing 
for them, and not us, to have to worry about the conse- 
quences of a nuclearized India?" 


Other World Events 
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Seoul Cleanup Continues 

South Korea's ruling generals continued governmental 
bousecleaning last week, and they weren’t using feather 
dusters. The Government announced that it had ash-canned 
4,760 bureaucrats. It also was detaining three former Cabi- 
net ministers and 14 members of Parliament cm suspicion of 
influence peddling. Some of those dismissed were accused of 
bribe-taking or disclosing official information. Others were 
said to be incompetent or lazy. Earlier in the month, 232 sen- 
ior officials lost their jobs. Last month, the Martial Law 
Command arrested 10 top politicians and former officials, 
releasing them after they promised to get out of politics and 
to repay huge sums allegedly acquired illegally. 

Meanwhile, North Korea’s President, Kim II Sung, said 
his country was ready for bilateral talks with South Korea 
on humanitarian issues, dropping his longstanding insist- 
ence on repeal first of South Korea’s tough anti-Communist 
law. In a meeting with Representative Stephen J. Solarz, 
Mr. Kim also spoke up for opening trade with the South and 
for cultural exchanges with the United States. 

Japanese Efficiency 

While Republicans took four days in Detroit just to get 
things together for the fall. election, Japan’s Liberal Demo- 


crats needed only three days Iasi week to elect a party 
leader and install him as Prime Minister. Zenko Suzuki, a 
compromise choice to succeed the late Masayoshi Ohira, as- 
sembled a Cabinet carefully balanced to avoid factional 
strife that hobbled his party throughout the 1970's. While re- 
serving the top posts — foreign affairs, trade and industry — 
for members of his own faction, Mr. Suzuki recruited the 
leaders of three rival factions for lesser posts and, thus, ef- 
fectively neutralized them as critics. 

Colonel Killed in Chile 

A few mass graves and an uninhibited secret police can 
have a remarkable calming effect on a restive nation — or 
so it has seemed in Chile since the 1973 assassination of 
President Salvador Allende Gossens and the rise to power of 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet. Last week, however, that superfi- 
cial calm was shattered, as urban guerrillas assassinated a 
high-ranking Chilean Army officer on a Santiago street. The 
army said the killing of Lieut. Col. Roger Vergara Campos, 
the director of the army intelligence school, was the first 
“extremist attack” against an army officer since the Al- 
lende assassination. The killing was believed to have been 
the work of the outlawed Revolutionary Left Movement, led 
by Andr6s Pascal Allende, a nephew of the late President. 
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Carcinogens and the Value of Life 


Franklin Delano Reagan 


It is conventional at political conventions for Presi- 
dential nominees to align themselves eagerly with the 
Past Heroes of their parties. Thus there was something 
audacious, even brilliant, in the way Ronald Reagan 
ended the 1980 Republican Convention. The hero he 
chose was — Franklin Roosevelt. 

The words Mr. Reagan quoted, denouncing waste 
in government, came from F.D.R.’s famous 1932 ac- 
ceptance speech promising a "new deal lor the Ameri- 
can people." The new Republican nominee knows how 
effective that speech and campaign were; Ronald Rea- 
gan started his political life as a New Deed Democrat. 
Mr. Reagan also knows how ephemeral the Roosevelt 
pledges of frugality were. So why recall all that now? 
There’s no end of good reasons. 

Citing F.D.R. on frugality suggests that Mr. Rea- 
gan has been consistent in bis lifelong political philo- 
sophy. He may have renounced the Democratic Party. 
But, as he told Bill Moyers last May, "I have often 
thought the party changed much more than Z did." And 
if Ronald Reagan casts himself as the latter-day 
equivalent of Franklin Roosevelt, guess which part 
Jimmy Carter is meant to play. Finally, most ambi- 
tiously, by using F.D.R. as a model, Mr. Reagan sug- 
gests that he is not content to be the darling of narrow 
ideology. On the contrary, he suggests that there will 
be a tidal change, 1932-like, in the way Americans vote, 
and that he aspires to lead it. 


Moving toward the center was surely the first 
priority of the convention. Such outreach has always 
been Chairman Bill Brock's theme; he and others ex- 
pressed it to the convention. Think, also, of the 
speeches not made, by people like Phyllis Schlafly 
whom liberals and moderates love to bate. Room was 
found on the program for all of Mr. Reagan's primary 
rivals except arch-conservative Philip Crane. The only 
way Senator Jesse Jlelms finally made it to the plat- 
form was by threatening to contest the Vice-Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Is Mr. Reagan the darling of the right? It was hard 
to divine that from Senator Paul Laxalt’s nominating 
speech, praising the candidate's term as Governor of 
California as a veritable Great Society of aid for 
.schools, minorities and the handicapped. And Mr. Rea- 
gan was anything but ideologically rigid when it came 
to choosing Ms running mate. The pursuit of his 1976 
adversary, Gerald Ford, demonstrated a clear Reagan 


willingness to reach out. So did the ultimate choice of 
George Bush. So did the effort to kidnap Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

But for all Mr. Reagan’s audacity and moderation, 
what most endures after the convention is a question. 
Like Henry Kissinger's disappointing speech early in 
the week, Mr. Reagan's speech gave a passionate .re- 
cital of America's troubles, and heatedly denounced 
Jimmy Carter for not solving them. But what does Mr. 
Reagan propose? To cut taxes and cut government — 
while increasing defense spending. Those general 
ideas may be worthy but they do not hold back the nu- 
clear arms race, lower the price of imported oil or 
chase the Soviets out of Afghanistan. 

As an example, recall what Mr. Reagan said 
Thursday night about Iran: "Incredibly, more than 50 
of our fellow Americans have been held captive for 
over eight months by a dictatorial foreign power that 
holds us up to ridicule before the world." True enough, 
but what would he do about it? Bomb Iran flat? Said 
Ramsey Clark back to Teheran? Mr. Reagan does not 
■say. He denounces Jimmy Carter tor practicing “trust- 
rae" government. But so tar , about the only alteration 
Mr. Reagan has proposed is the person to whom the 
pronoun refers. 


Until Mr. Reagan offers more in the way of ideas, 
the parallel raised by his candidacy is not with Franklin 
Roosevelt but another Democrat. In his acceptance 
speech, Mr. Reagan said, "They say that the United 
States has had its day in. the sun; that our nation has 
passed its zenith .... My fellow citizens, I utterly reject 
that view." In his acceptance speech, die other candi- 
date said, "There is a fear that our best years are behind 
us, but I say to you that our nation’s best is still ahead." 

Mr. Reagan says "We are going to put an end to the 
notion that the American taxpayer exists to fund the 
Federal. Government. The Federal Government exists 
to serve the American people ..." The other candidate 
said, "It’s time for the people to run the Government, 
and not the other way around. " 

Like the other candidate, Mr. Reagan is a former 
governor. Like the other candidate, Mr. Reagan lacks 
background in foreign affairs. Like the other candi- 
date, Mr. Reagan has had little experience in Washing- 
ton. And like the other candidate, his major claim so 
far seems to be that he can do it better. 

Ronald Reagan, meet Jimmy Carter. 
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Mow Safe the Genes? 


The general secretaries of major Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish organizations have rerung the 
alarm about the perils of genetic engineering. They be- 
lieve the world is "rapidly moving into a new era of 
fundamental danger" which poses a "potential threat 
to all of humanity." They fear that scientists may 
create uncontrollable new forms of life and also try to 
"play God" by . tampering with genes to improve 
human or social characteristics. The religious leaders 
do not want the matter left to commercial, scientific or 
medical Interests. They want President Carter to lead 
a broad public discussion about, possible controls 
"before it is too late." 

The trouble with alarms is that they tend to be in- 
discriminate, failing to distinguish between a kitchen 
fire and a, raging conflagration. Before the public re- 
sponds to this impassioned plea, it should learn to dis- 
tinguish, as the religious leaders failed to do, between 
two distinct problems: the immediate danger, if any, 
from genetic experiments, and the long-range choices 
posed by biological advances. 

The known risks of the moment have been largely 
contained. A few years ago, eminent scientists warned 
that new gene-splicing, or recombinant DNA, tech- 
niques might inadvertently produce a biological catas- 
trophe. They feared that organisms created in the labo- 
ratory could escape and cause devastating epidemics 
or disrupt the evolution of life. Their warnings were 
heard and acted on. 

Geneticists voluntarily halted their work, and the 
National Institutes of Health, after extensive public 
hearings, developed guidelines for laboratory safety. 


Some genetics experiments are now prohibited alto- 
gether. Others must be conducted in highly contained 
laboratories using bacteria that are designed to perish 
if they escape. The guidelines may need some adjust- 
ment; their application to industrial research, for ex- 
ample, should probably be made mandatory. But on 
the whole they are responsible and conservative. Con- 
trary to the statement of the clerics, the risks once 
perceived in gene-splicing appear to be receding. 

• 

Still, fears for the longer term are justified. Mili- 
tary scientists may some day invent biological weap- 
ons of unprecedented barbarity — an organism, for in- 
stance, that selectively attacks men or women, or dis- 
tinguishes among races. Civilian advances will also 
pose difficult ethical choices. Will it ever be proper to 
"manufacture" human beings to specifications? Or to 
replicate people of superior Intelligence? Who shall de- 
cide? The clerics are right to force society to start 
thinking. But the Age of Frankenstein still lies decades 
ahead; there is time to sort out the issues while science 
gradually learns to cure genetic diseases that now 
cause immense suffering. 

In their alarm, the religious leaders paid only lip 
service to the value of genetic research; they saw 
mainly danger, and greed. But what of the potential 
benefits in curing disease, improving crops, cleaning 
up pollutants, producing new energy supplies? There 
are certainly problems to be faced, but they need to 
be addressed in a spirit that recognizes hot just peril 
in genetic research but also its enormous promise. 
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Urban Strategies 


City Victory Garden 

A New York street gardener we 
know decided to put a lot of unpatent- 
ed, flashy flowers out front this year — 
make a summer Bloomsbury for pass- 
ersby. Block oldtimers warned that 
street husbandry was futile: the plants 
would be stolen, the blossoms bor- 
rowed. Being a Mary Quite Contrary, 
she brought the tired soil up to tilth 
anyway, bedded it with plants and 
sowed it with seed. 

Right away.a plant rustler made off 
— by the roots — with the red carna- 
tion from the front row. Then came 
flower trashers in the night.. Admitted-- 
ly, flower trashing ranks low an the 
scale of crimes against society and 
the plant kingdom; nevertheless, our 
friend felt momentarily flower power- 
less. What was the point in being nasty 
to nasturtiums, snapping off snap- 
dragons, bashing a rase bush, mauling 
pansies? It was not the same as 
smashing Ubatuba, of course, but it 
belonged to that vein of dumb des- 


truction. She broadcast more seed. 

A while later she caught some kids 
trampling the flower patch, chasing a 
bait She offered henceforth to retrieve 
their lost balls and sweetened the deal 
with home-cut flowers of their choos- 
ing. She handed half a dozen nosegays 
over the fence. Next year she plans tg 
share the acreage with the kids. She'll 
donate the plot and seed, if they’ll sup- 
ply the Tender Loving Care. 

Meantime, the reseeded areas are 
coming along, and she expects an end- 
of-summer efflorescence, a small vic- 
tory garden. 

. ■ 

Solitude 

We used to think solitude required a 
certain kind of place — a deserted 
mountain top, an island, or at least a 
pond like Walden. But we have learned 
to take it where we find it. 

Solitude Is, for instance, available at 
certain laundromats. You might have 
to try different laundromats at differ- 
ent times of day, but once you've found 


the right place at the right time, 
watching your clean clothes tumble 
dry can be hypnotically solitary. 

Solitude is also available at some 
restaurants, especially in towns you 
happen to be passing through, or those 
that serve so many people SO fast that 
the customers remain anonymous. 
The be$t restaurants for solitude are 
dean and effident, lacking in atmos- 
pheric distractions, busy enough to 
keep the waiters or waitresses from 
noticing that you're not doing any- 
thing, but not so busy that the noise or 
line of waiting people makes you feel 
like moving on. 

One can also find solitude at librar- 
ies and museums, in the rest areas on 
Interstate highways and in the waiting 
areas at airports. Sometimes one has 
to enforce it by pretending to read. But 
one can also learn to assume a certain 
facial expression, a closed, inward- 
looking glaze that suggests, “Do not 
disturb.” Most people are rarely 
alone, but that doesn’t matter. Soli- 
tude Is not a space but a strategy. 


To the Editor: 

Your July 9 editorial “So It’s a Car- 
■ cinogen. But How Bad?" defends the 
recent Supreme Court decision to over- 
turn an OSRA regulation that would 
have reduced the allowable amount of 
benzene, a carcinogen widely used in 
industry, in the workplace. Both you 
and the Court overlooked key issues: 
First, neither took into account the 
effects of exposure to low levels of 
chemicals, in the workplace or in the 
environment in general. 

The important point is the intimate 
and inevitable relationship between 
physical disorders that affect the body 
as a whole and molecular disorders 
that may not be immediately apparent 
but can lead to frank disease. 

Molecular disorders occur when 
chemicals such as carcinogens attack 
cellular components such as DNA. The 
greater the number of attacks at the 
molecular level, the higher the cer- 
tainty of physical disorder. Hence, the 
implication that low levels of exposure 
are somehow unimportant is grossly 
misleading. The fact is that low-level 
effects at the molecular level can be 
additive or even multiplicative. 

Moreover, many non-carcinogenic 
chemicals the cancer-causing 

effects of carcinogens. There are sub- 
stances' in tobacco tar, certain food 
additives, some natural products and 
' who knows what else that appear to 
act in this way. People exposed to 
these substances as well as to benzene 
or other carcinogens, even at low 
levels, are probably at greater risk 
than they or the Court think. 

It is a terrible mistake to consider 
carcinogens individually; an inte- 
grated analysis of .the multiplicity of 
chemicals Americans are being ex- 
posed to and a plan of attack based on 
their cumulative effects are desper- 
atelyneeded. 

Secondly, there are hidden assump- 
tions In the economic arguments you 
use to defend the Cuurt decision. 

You speak of an industry witness's 
calculation that the OSHA rule “might 
save only two lives every six years — at 
the cost of hundreds of millions of dol- 

Bipartisan 'Dirty Tricks’ - 
To Stop John Anderson 

To the Editor: 

Fair play has never been an ingredi- 
ent of politics, but a new variation on 
the theme of dirty tricks is emerging 
In the 1980 Presidential campaign. 

Not only have the Democrats spent a 
great deal of money trying to keep An- 
derson’s name from appearing on the 
ballot (thus draining bis funds, which, 
unlike theirs, cannot be supplemented 
by the Government), but now the Re- 
publicans, with Gerald Ford as the 
voice of doom, insist that Anderson’s 
candidacy will throw the election into 



Weekender Trash ; 
For the Birds, etc. 

To the Editor: £ . .>s 

Country weekenders? probtani* 


lars.” What you did not say is that he 
and his family reap some of the benefits 
of unregulated production without 
sharing the risks. The two lives at stake 
are not those of his children. 

The proponents of environmental 
and health abases are more and more 
relying on economic rationales in 
which lives are measured frtmy afar 
against the cost of providing a safer 
workplace. As the crunch of foliation 
and recession encourages industrial 
managers to opt increasing^ for: re- 
laxed regulation and control. the value 
of a life is bound to drop- * 

The Court put the burden on OSHA 
and other public services to prove, -at 
taxpayers’ expense, the existence of 
hazards instead of requiring those who 
introduce or profit from what might be 
hazardous to prove that it is.noL The 
E.P.A., among others, has pointed' out 
that we are being bombarded with new 
potential hazards at a rate far beyond 
our capacity to test them. 

In* this light, the Supreme Court 
decision is not consistent with the 
traditional American view of the value 
.of human life. LIEBE F. CavaLIERI 

Rye, N.Y., July 11,1980 
The writer, professor of biochemistry 
at Cornell's Medical College , is a 
member of the Sloon-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research. 


scribed in the July 137)tnes. c o^^ 
greatly dimfo-died if they wooS^f 
nature’s way. . . , .2* 

MakeacomixBtpfieaf ail 
- readily rat, e^.., vegetable 
peeUngs, A scoop dr twoaf earftlg 
.! some occasional lime wtU prevent® 

. . . from settling on the mess. • 

7 Wildlife will be hapRy to clean u 
your meat scraps. However, if w 
7 don’t want to attract wandering <4 
or skunks, meat cast-offs may be 
for the birds on high platform feeder 
This arrangement feeds lards, sav, 
time and trouble and prorides ent# 
ta inm e p fc. .... 

Justwatefa a Wuqjay attacking 
spare rfo. He bokte down one eaxHtf 
his strong daws and beats away w* 
his beak on the rest of the bone. Evi 
Chickadees and other seed eaters jo 
in- the melee when chicken cartas 
sue left on the feeder. 

The remaining refuse, empty 

- tsdnera and such, can be stored far ti 

next Crip to the town dump — I 
landfill. Lethe Gay Cars/ 

Newtown, Pa.,'JuIylsj| 
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Reagan and the U-Boai 

To the Editor: 

Ronald Reagan’s inspired sios> 
“Make America Great,” brings' 
mind an old Will Rogers Story . 

During World War I, as tl-bo* 
were ravaging our fleet, Rogers wir 
the Secretary of War that he had 
great idea to wipe them out. Znvftetf 
meet with the Secretary, Rogers r 
folded his plan: "Fill up all the 
man submarines with water.” “a 
do you do that?" asked the Seem* 
Rogers replied, "I’ve given you j 
idea, you workout the details." 

Reagan's “Make America Great*; 
a grand idea; only the details i 

missing. . Abraham L. Pomeran 
N ew York, July 13,1! 


The American. Stake in South Korea 


7 iliereis something sad and tawdry 
in the spectacle of our two parties, 
both of which have given us great 
Presidents at one time or another, at-' 
tempting to stifle the democratic pro- 
cess by suggesting that the best way to 
defeat the opposition is either to buy it 
off or to frighten it away. But Mr. Ford 
does not have the gift of prophecy: Did 
be foresee his appointment to the 
Presidency by default? Furthermore, 
most of us would like to believe, de- 
spite evidence to the contrary, that 
there are moments in our history when 
money cannot buy everything. 

Those who prefer Mr. Anderson 
should exercise their privilege of 
choice — the foundation of our govern- 
ment — and vote for him. It is one way 
to tell politicians that the people of this 
country, unlike its so-called leaders, 
have not lost their principles or their 
courage. Mildred C. Kuner 

New York, July 14, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Surely all major candidates for the 
U.S. Presidency share the goal of a 
free and democratic Republic of 
Korea, friendly to the U.S. and 'safe 
from the North. The best contribution 
they can make toward that goal is to 
agree not to make our Korean policy a 
political football this fall. 

Beginning with General MhcArthur. 
American strstegfoesliave agreed that 
our intervention in Korea in 1990 and 
the keeping of our forces in the R.O.K. 
since then have been for the sake of 
our overall strategic position in North- 
east Asia, especially as a forward de- 
fense of Japan and the U.S. bases 
there, and not primarily for the de- 
fense of the R.O.K. itself. 

It is this fact, however, that has ren- 
dered ineffective all American efforts 
to use the presence of U.S. forces in tiie 
R.O.K. as leverage in the Internal 
political and social affairs of that na- 
tion. 

It is time for a clear, forthright, non- 
partisan and permanent statement of 
American policy on Korea: that our 
forces will remain there to protect our 
interests as long as there is critical 
tension between the North and the 
South. 

As long as the Soviet Union and 
China (whose policy remains equiyo- . 
cal) continue to support the claims of 
the North Korean regime to re un i te 
Korea by force and maintain a capa- 
bility to intervene immediately across 
their land borders with Korea, the U.S. 
cannot afford to retreat again, as it did 
in 1948, to a distance that would make 


its return in case of need prbblemi 
ami time-consuming. 

The answer in Korea is not Ann 
can withdrawal but a Soviet andc 
nase decision to join us in mut 
recognition of the two Korean st» 
their separate - admission to the U 
and acceptance in the world contra 
ty, and the kind of tentative i 
guarded relationship between ch 
that has been achieved between 
two Germany*. - 
Would such a policy declare) 
spell the end of American concern 
civil rights and democracy in 
R.OJC.? Quite the contrary: It Is; 
ctatiy our carrot-and-stick secw 
policies that have enabled dictate 
leaders. Including the late Presk 
Park and the current generals, to p 
on the fears of the people and cli 
that their strong-arm methods are 
quired because they cannot rely on 
in the face of the threat from the not 
If we want to promote democracy 
South Xozaa, and we do, then we in 
remove the issue of U.S. military s 
port from the agenda. To do than 
not deprive us of the opportunity 
make om views on other matters 
fa Korea, or to use our economic i 
political influence there as we do d 
where, but will rather free our dij 
math: efforts from the grave burda 
suspicion that we might product 
weakened R.O.K. and then desert it 
J. Owen zurhellen 
Tokyo, July 8,1 
The writer was Deputy Assistant S 
retary of State for East Asian Affc 
in 1975/75. A 


A Democratic Society in Need of the Military Draft 


To the Editor: 

There are some issues concerning 
the reinstatement of the military draft 
which have not been adequately dis- 
cussed. As I understand it, the Nixon 
Administration’s decision to abolish 
the draft was a political move de- 
signed to defuse antiwar protests 
among young people. In this it suc- 
ceeded very well, but I believe it was 
the most dangerous policy perpetrated 
in the Nixon era. 

Professional, volunteer armies are 
anathema to democratic societies. The 
danger lies in a corps of upwardly mo- 
bile commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers, with narrow, career- 
oriented perspectives. Where are the 
checks on potential abuses of power in 
the institution that controls our ar- 
senal of weapons? It is unlikely that 
whistle-blowers will come forward in 
such a climate. 

I cautioned students in the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s against banning 
the R.O.T.C. from college campuses. 
The military needs a constant turn- 
over of junior officers, broadly edu- 
cated at civilian colleges and universi- 
ties, rather than an officer corps com-, 
posed almost exclusively of .those, 
trained at military academies, or in- 
house, who look to military careers. 

I remember overhearing a cadet at 
an Army football game talking about 
the early stages of the Vietnam War: 
"It Is not much of a war, but it's all that 
we’ve got." With a hot war, his career 
would move along briskly. 

. No one disputes that in a technologi- 
cally advanced military we need a core 
of well-trained, well-paid profession- 


T he Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


als.'But wd also need draftees repre- 
senting allstrata, of our society (in- 
cluding, perhaps, various age groups) 
and a ready reserve. 

I think that we need to re-establish a 
duty to serve the nation by instituting a 
required national service, including 
military service. While it may be un- 
fair to impose this responsibility on 
young people exclusively, It is to them 
that we must turn principally for a 
variety of reasons. The exploitive dan- 
gers of reinstituting some form of draft 
have been somewhat mitigated by 
lowering the voting age to 18. If young 
Americans exercise their right to vote ■ 
to a greater degree than they have in 
tite past, they can be a force in prevent- 
ing military adventurism by middle- 
aged poliqy makers. 

Stephen A. Decter 
Princeton, N.J., July 8, 1960 

Our Ready Defenders 

To the Editor: 

There's one major point that seems 
to have been left out of the argument 
over draft registration, which has 


been fought out on the editorial ^ 
of newspapers across the countg : 
recent weeks. . sg.;* - ’ 

As Patrick LacefieJd stated 
letter to The Times published : ~ 
"Patriotism ... involves eg;'*'- - 
enough about one’s country to 
and agitate for another course w ^ - 
tlon, to raise erne’s voice when ^f. ; *: 

take has been made " --.d|L *' 

What Mr. Lacefield and othe«» ;; ° - 
foiled to mention in their defenst^'j 1 
proaches to draft regtatrationgfl': 
cates Is the degree to which V ' -- 


care about the future of their cocoff*^' 

, If there ever was a real threat g; £ ‘i •• 
nation’s security, the apparent!#,:-: - 

once to tiie draft would cease • 
and enlistment in our armed - v 
would soar to heights never 4§S'> 
thought possible in a free v- 

- Could the negative reaction fc 

(ration be merely a resuftc#d8 > je< ~ 
ministration’s adding insult ^ 

in its treatment of a post-VrcS-^ ‘ - - 
American youth? ’ 

PATRK3AL.10&:./ : .. 

Larchmoot, N.Y., 
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-viti i< WASHINGTON — Several people remarked last week 

*U- T> • Republican Party seemed happy and unified in De- 

W*C X3lrH c Voit. as if this were a surprise. 

— ■ T ^ lis was Governor Reagan’s convention, and it should 
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fefcttf.- '-'^%ve been. Thepeople m the room were Reagan people rFor 

^Dost a generation — since days before the 1964 election, 
ff dUposai Ronald Reagan delivered a ringing endorsement on 

itoltte J,,!.:. ♦hin^tkmal television of Barry Goldwater’s candidacy for 

r -. RramlH Dooiran has *s « . - ■ 

icaro- 

— — * •w« 6 >iiuuu ucicu»vn hik wees &t ffie 

^lepubUcan convention. 

This year. Governor Reagan received what he and those 



Iftl (he Julv . '*hi Rational television of Barry Goldwater’s candidac 
fdusin W^resident — Ronald Reagan has worked tirelessly and 

Vw*y. She-," wigned hard for the recognition he received last week s 

* * eotnpov , 

rm. 

P- A tea' • te& - 
WMiOna. „ i;j , 

'^contesttteptetfonxL 
mitt sera? ha PPy r. coayenti^ gave Governor Reagan what he wanted 
mm £ IS? *** wanted - a platform thoroughly in 

*>. Z! r,; - ! '*an>* w«* his' views. It is a platform that stands for those 
Ca s’^ a ^*ings that Ronald Reagan has stood for over the last 16 
Ziri 0 " hi Bh p: a .; Wra, What be has run on for the last 16 years and what he 

in. It will make tor a 

«• ^ The issues, from our relations with China to the role of mi- 

fcTlfa>iL bluL, % j£ Xi S, bl qur e w»my and society, are weU structured. 

between Ronald Reagan's positions and 

JJ«*Ws ar.d erf Jimmy Carter and FritzMondale are well marked. 

JOB Use res: What Governor Reagan and fads supporters believe is coo- 

55 -n d Q^ifcr b) the prindpies of the Democratic Party. They look 

»thefe WM - C “ ! ^ai ■ 1_ 
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The Platform: Just What Reagan 
Wanted and So Richly Deserved 


By Roberts. Strauss 


telly to the past for their inspiration and .solutions. President 

Carter, as has been the case with his Democratic predeces- 
sors, Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy and Johnson, will be on 
the cutting edge of change and progress. 

To start, there are the economic issues. The Republican 
platform, which was drafted by a rather narrowly made-op 
committee including one black woman and was accepted by 
the full convention with little debate and little dissent, prom- 
ises a balanced budget, greatly increased defense spending, 
expanded domestic programs, and the Kemp-Roth taa cut to 

be phased in with an immediate, across-the-board 10 per- 
cent reduction. 

The proposed tax cut would reduce taxes on lower-income 
Americans — those earning $6, TOO to 610,000 annually — by 
$75 to $120 while reducing taxes to an Individual earning 
$200,000 a year by $12,000. In teller words, a person earning 

30 times as nuich money would get a tax break 160 times as 


large. According to the platform, minorities and the disad- 
vantaged, would be helped by tax cuts that mainly benefit 
those at the top of the economic ladder. With increased de- 
fense spending and a balanced budget, this leaves little or no 
room for mass transportation, housing, education and 
health programs essential to thenation. 

■ The Republican platform opposes a synthetic-fuels pro- 
gram, opposes the 55-mile-an-hour speed limit and other 
conservation measures, is nearly silent on solar energy and 
would leave oar energy-resource development almost solely 
in the hands of onr oil companies — without acknowledging 
that oil is a finite resource. Instead of looking forward to al- 
ternative energy sources, the platform looks back to the 
carefree days c cheap energy. 

This is what Governor Reagan and his supporters believe. 
On defense and foreign policy, the Republican platform says 
nothing of recent progress in peaceful relations with China, 


with emerging powers in the third world, nothing of the 
Camp David accords and quite a bit about increasing our de- 
fense capabilities. It supports nearly every new weapon sys- 
tem proposed in the last few years and supports an arms 
race for military superiority over the Soviet Union like that 
of the 1950’s while opposing draft registration. 

This is precisely in line with Governor Reagan’S stated 
positions. 

Finally, there are the issues of justice. The Republican 
platform abandoned 40 years of Republican support for the 
Equal Rights Amendment. It calls for a policy of appointing 
only judges who are opposed to abortion. These are also 
Governor Reagan’s opinions. 

The Republican platform fits its candidate well. Its candi- 
date promises to “make America great again” — by a re- 
turn to yesterday’s “good old days. ’ ’ 

The Republican platform ignores and even seeks to ne- 
gate the progress I believe we have made in the last 16 years 
toward equal Justice, toward clean air and water, toward 
peace, toward energy Independence. 

This year, that is what the Republican Party advocates. 
By no coincidence, it is what Ronald Reagan has been advo- 
cating since 1964 and throughout his political career, and it is 
what he should rightly base his campaign on. It should make 
for lively and constructive debates between President Carter 
and Governor Reagan and the nation will be the winner. 

Robert S. Strauss is the chairman of President Carter's 
campaign committee. 
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By James Reston 


ritw j cr. c:..f. £ DETROIT* July 19 — The Republi- 
r to use jtjs -“pan convention at least provided a 
lucre* •jr.eajs»} tm more dues to Ronald Reagan’s 
wjn rz:r. a : personality, character and ways of 

is from ir.v gfr; naking dedsions- 
hat iw * He did not come across in Detroit as 

l O K aging caricature of a narrow and 

2 C + : ;s ^- : 7X»mbative extremist that some bad 
]xpected. He was both amiable and 
tod £* •/—'■ --'f^nergetic and seemed to be trying to 
a te *i ' .1— : --'ompromfee with all factions of his 
<wn party, and ^wen to reassure the 
Jemocrats and the independents that 
ie was a man of compassion and 
eace. 

His mystifying efforts to get former 
_ .‘resident Gerald Ford on the ticket, 
(l ei ^i6wever, are still baffling — almost 
‘ not quite as bizarre as Ford's 
Mthering indecision. In the first 
. , . .-idace, if this was the ticket Mr. Rea- 
1 ^ jsan wanted, why didn't he approach 

■ :r: ” ! tord in the long weeks after his.nomi- 
‘ ’ “ii«i was assured? 

’ ,1+7 *i ; 'And if he was confident of beating 

’ A ' V '^ i-^firter in November, why did he sud- 
: ;r.r' «nly revive the Ford question in the 


uu: 





Jref- An hair’s serious talk between Ron- 

Reagan and Gerald Ford before 

* trier -3:'. >{'Cr even during the convention would 
r fo:-- c - r .jniost certainly have made clear 

a Ford Vice Presidential can- 
r -r 3r^;Macy would be political expediency 
' i- L ^t best and, if put into practice, would 

^ — r i result in a tangle of confusion and 
‘ divided responsibility. 

ZJ* had been both a Vice Presi- 

", ^ *!&*** and a President. He had not been 
„ W ; >Ppy with Ms role as Vice President 
* ‘ Pder President Nixon, and though be 

• ■*£-*-;*» ^ried with Ms usual good will to ar- 

>ef-‘ ' ange a qpedal relationship with his 

Vice President, Nelson Rockefel- 

K " . a-, that never worked either. 

, Even so, Reagan was not grudging 
l the indirect offers he made to Ford. 
Ie agreed to the principle that a f br- 
ier President could not be expected 
aerely to -perform the usual tedious 
sties of presiding over the Senate- 
od greeting bankrupt dictators. 

And Reagan agreed that Ford could 

ave whatever staff he required and 
e consulted on major questions of 
olicy and appointments. He even 
.*ent along wltii a suggestion that 
-^ford have executive respoasi ni i l ty 
*' wr naming a major government de- 
aurtment — a silly proposal Ford 



and human confusion are more often 
than not the determining factors. 

What happened at the end, when the 
Republicans thought there was a 
Ford in their future and ended up with 
a Bush, was so unexpected, so unnec- 
essary and strange that even now, 
after all the shouting and explaining 
are over, many people are still insist- 
ing that there were demands by Ford, 
rejections by Reagan, arguments be- 
tween their representatives, and even 
conspiracies on behalf of Henry Kis- 
singer that kept the deal from going 
through. 

No doubt various methods of giving 
Ford a special role in Washington 
were discussed, .and there is some 
reason to believe that Ford did indi- 
cate the hope that Kissinger would be 
given a major -role in a Reagan ad- 
ministration, but no demands were 
made by Mr. Ford and therefore.no 
rejections were made by Mr. Reagan. 

The talks failed partly because 
Ford had given NBC and ABC televi- 
sion interviews -and had promised 
Walter Croakite of CBS that he would 
have equal time. Both Henry Kissin- 
ger and Alan Greenspan, Ford's for- 
mer chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, urged Ford to post- 
pone the Cronkite interview until the 
talks with the Reagan people- were 
over. 

- But Ford decided not to wait and 
appeared on the air in the middle of 
the negotiations — and there made 
clear that while he 'was m a k i n g no 
“demands” Ms expectations were 
very high indeed for sharing reponsi- 
bility with Reagan. Reagan himself 
expressed “surprise” —a modest de- 
scription — at this broadcast, and the 
negotiators for Ford reported later 
that the atmosphere of the talks was 
noticeably cooler when they resumed 
after the broadcast. 

Noting this, Kissinger suggested 
that everybody get some sleep and 
convene again at 6:30 on Thursday 
morning. But that was not agreeable 
to Reagan, who wanted to end the 
confusion in the convention ball. So 
Ford pulled out. 

This scenario does very little to re- 
move doubts about Reagan’s clarity 
of mind or negotiating skills. He was 
willing, , for the sake of what was 
called a “dream ticket” in the cam- 
paign, to risk the possibility of a 
nightmare of confusion between him- 
self and Ford in a Reagan adminis- 
tration. .. 

Otherwise, during the convention, 


wuocni — *» wMjr uinerwisc, uumie — - _ ~ — ' 

ibnself had the good judgment to re- - was an impressive and 

- jatecandidate, but these Ill-advised 


The human-mind longs for logical 
aplanatkms of such . important 
vents, but the convention here 
nates once more that fre*- 
there is no logic to such hap- 
xtifogs, ^ the elements of ^ accident 



negotiations were both the dramatic 
highlight and the low pohi tf 
the week. They were m short, Mr. 
Reagan’s first history lesson of the 

campaign. 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. — Which fed- 
eral agency was rated the most ineffi- 
cient by the General Accounting Of- 
fice? Which raised money from citi- 
zens and the industry it regulates with- 
out autborizatioo . of Congress? And 
which, when ordered_by tbe bpurts to 
^return the dawdled for^years, 

explaining that it needed more' money 
for accountants to return the money it 
had collected? 

The answer to all of the above is the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Here is the account of one very 
minor-market FM station from the ini- 
tial determination of whether or not It 
could be created to the first day of 
broadcasting. It spans seven years, 
which is in no way unusual by F.C.C. 
standards. 

In 1973, engineering studies and sur- 
veys were made to determine if a 
channel might be assigned to the com- 
munity. In February 1974, a petition 
was sent to the F.C.C. ««k*ng for as- 
signment of a channel, and an attorney 
specializing in F.C.C. matters was re- 
tained.* 

Two months later, the petition was 
assigned a file number, which meant 
there would be a 30-day waiting period 
during which opposition to the pro- 
posed allocation might be filed. 

Thirty days later — to the day — a 
corporation with several radio sta- 
tions, one of them nearby, filed Its op- 
position. It alleged that the com- 
munity was already adequately 
served and that assigning a channel to 
it would make that channel unavail- 
able to another “more deserving” 
community about 65 miles away. 

- We undertook an engineering survey 
of that community that proved it could 
receive other stations. 

The opposition was quickly followed 
by two answering filings and further 
filings to oppose. Each legal filing is 
read by and often commented upon by 
F.C.C. lawyers. Similarly, F.C.C. en- 
gineers are responsible for engineer- 
ing filings. An F.C.C. administrative 
law judge rides herd on the hordes of 
filings. The taxpayer pays for it all — 
“in the public interest.” 

A month later, there was another op- 
position filing by the same group, in 
contravention to some F.C.C. rule. 
Our attorney filed a long letter to point 
this out. 

By tbe beguming of 1975, detailed de- 
scriptions of several communities 
were filed to explain that the second 
more deserving” community could 
receive other stations. (No one at the 
F.C.C. would think of visiting and 
turning on a radio; the arena is always 
Washington.) Five months later, the 
engineering surveys and legal support ■ 
were accepted and only six months 
after that, the F.C.C. assigned the 
channel toour community. 

Then it was time to apply for the li- 
cense to operate the channel. Ascer- 
tainment of community problems is 
required of applicants, and a primer 
defines who are community leaders 
and how to question them and the gen- 
eral population about community 
problems. Our first ascertainment 
was In November 1975. 

In January we filed a letter declar- 
ing our intention to seek a construction 
permit- We bought- land for the tower 
and transmitter and a building for the 
station ami filed another engineering 
report for the construction permit. 
From March to April, we notified the 


public in newspaper advertisements 
that we had applied. 

Shortly thereafter, F.C.C. engineers 
questioned whether we could cover our 
community. This was a serious misun- 
derstanding by the F.C.C. engineer, 
and we pressed our engineers to reply. 
They did, explaining that we had ap- 
, plied for the Village of Treesville, not 
the collection of villages known as the 
Town of Treesville. Our signal would 
cover the smaller unit but, because of 
mountainous terrain, would miss iso- 
lated parts of the town. 

So we missed one of the four times 
each year for publication of appli- 
cants. We had to wait until the next 
quarterly date. On May 14, 1976, we 
were officially accepted for the next 
list, June 18. Next came a 60-day wait 
during which others might file “in the 
public interest.” 

On the 60th day, in August, two other 
groups filed license applications at the 
precise dose of the business day. One 
was the owner of two radio stations 
nearby, the other a communications 
lawyer interested in “public access. 

From the end of September through 
October, we redid our ascertainment 
because the two new applicants would 
furnish ascertainments more timely 
than ours. We also started a Com- 
munity Advisory Board for the station. 
Several high school students joined en- 
thusiastically. Before we went on the 
air, they were graduated — from col- 
lege. 

One of the competing applications 
was rejected because it would have 
violated a treaty with Canada. The ap- 
plicant requested time to fix the error. 

The other applicant asked that the 
channel assignment, which we had 
won for our community over a year be- 
fore, be moved to another community. 
Accordingly, the F.C.C,. set a waiting 
period should anyone wish to file for 
that community. 

At the end of February 1977, the 
F.C.C. granted permission to the first 
competing applicant to fix the error 

rpga nfting fanaHa . 

In June, anticipating F.C.C. com- 
ment that our ascertainment had 
aged, we redid it. In July, the compet- 
ing applicant, pleading extenuating 
circumstances, asked for an extension 
to reply to F.C.C. inquiries — on the 
last day permissible. In September, it 
requested a delay until the end of Octo- 1 
her to respond to an F.C.C. letter of 
June. 

Three more years of filings, counter- 
filings, replies and reports culminated 
in a bearing in Washington. Findings 
of Fact and Conclusions of Law, a 
tome of some 300 pages, were re- 
quested after adjournment — to be 
filed three months later. 

Six additional filings requested ex- 
tensions and petitions to amend. We, in 
turn, had to submit petitions to deny — 
and so it went. 

Another three months passed. On 
advice of our counsel and “hi the pub- 
lic interest,” we agreed to pay all our 
opponents’ costs for the entire proce- 
dure. They then withdrew their peti- 
tions. From a field of one, we were 
granted a obstruction permit — three 
months later. 

Decapitations for this bureaucratic 
Hydra are no solution. Rewriting the 
Communications Act is palliative. The 
commission must be restructured 
from scratch. 

Jerome GiUman operates a radio sta- 
tion in Woodstock that he built from 
scratch. 
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IN THE NATION 


The ‘Greatness’ Theme 


By Tom Wicker 


DETROIT, July 18 — Californians 
chose white straws with rolled brims. 
Each Texan was resplendent under a 
sky-blue model with a tall crown. 
Minnesota (which one delegate claimed 
“has the biggest stock market in the 
world,”) sported white cords in neo- 
Tran Mix style. 

Wherever you looked at the late Re- 
publican National Convention, so many 
cowboy hats were sprouting among the 
delegates that one irreverent observer 
was reminded of John Connally's de- 
scription — perhaps apocryphal — of 
George Bush. 

“All hat,” Mr. Connally is supposed 
to have said, "and no cattle.” 

But whether or not the remark de- 
scribes Mr. Bush, it should not be ap- 
plied to the flag-waving convention that 
nominated him to run with Ronald Rea- 
gan and — in Mr. Reagan’s phrase — 
“make America great again.” For if 
the cowboy hat has become the badge 
of a sort of fast-draw John Wayne 
Americanism, a deeper and more 
heartfelt patriotism than that seemed 
to permeate the convention and move 
the delegates most profoundly. 

When the band played “God Bless 
America,” the crowd never failed to 
take up the lyrics (curiously enough, the 
only other tune that evoked comparable 
enthusiasm was “Dixie”) and few of the 
endless speakers neglected a ritual bow 
to the greatness of the nation and its 
people, however diminished by Demo- 
crats, liberals and others of little faith. 

"It is,” said the Presidential nomi- 
nee himself, “impossible to capture in 
words the splendor of this vast conti- 
nent which God has granted as our por- 
tion of His creation. There are no words 
to express the extraordinary strength 
and character of this breed of people we 
call Americans.” Or, as Gerald Ford 
put it less elegantly : 

‘There is nothing the American peo- 
ple cannot do when we try ... let’s 
never doubt America’s greatness . . . 
let's start talking like winners and 
being winners. That’s the real spirit of 
America.” 

And Jesse Helms of North Carolina, 
denying that Americans concerned 
themselves with politics, told enthusi- 
astic listeners: “The American people 
are interested only in what is right and 
what is wrong.” 

Patriotic excess is a staple of politi- 
cal gatherings, of course; but what was 
being heard here — particularly in the 
roaring response to such self-congratu- 
latory tributes — seemed more nearly a 
cry from the heart. 

Speaker after speaker touched the 
same chords: America once was the 
greatest nation in history (“the freest, 
most prosperous and generous society 
on the face of the earth,” as Jack Kemp 


of New York put it); but it has been 
weakened and misled by fools and 
knaves (“the direct political, personal 
and moral responsibility of Democratic 
Party leadership,” Mr. Reagan said). 

Now the nation has to be made great 
again by a properly led people (“We 
just need to remember who we are,” 
Mr. Ford declared — “the most 
blessed, the most creative, the freest, 
the most optimistic people on the face 
of this earth.”). But if Republicans 
don't provide the necessary leadership, 
the end is in sight (“This might be the 
last Republican convention,” Barry 
Goldwater warned). Thus, from Mr. 
Reagan on down, the Republican cam- 
paign was invariably described as a 
“crusade.” 

Inevitably, the “greatness” theme 
found military expression, as in the Re- 
publican platform rail for armed “su- 
periority” over the Soviet Union. And 
the delegates exploded in approval 
when Mr. Reagan declared chat he 
would regard his election “as proof that 
we have renewed our resolve to pre- 
serve world peace and freedom” — a 
low-keyed version of John Kennedy’s 
inaugural resolve to “support any 
friend, oppose any foe” to preserve lib- 
erty. 

The emotions thus evoked do not 
seem to me superficial or “superpatri- 
otism” or mere n o stalgia for better 
days. No doubt some of the politicians 
who played upon this theme did so with 
calculation — just as Jimmy Carter 
used to intone in 1976 that “all we need 
is a government as good as the people.” 
But those delegates singing “God 
Bless America” in the Joe Louis Arena, 

I believe, were expressing genuine 
shock, bafflement, anger — not be- 
cause of a failure of faith but because 
faith sustains them still against eco- 
nomic decline, against energy short- 
ages, against an unpopular U.S.-Soviet 
power balance repeatedly described 
here as American military inferiority. 
The delegates refused to accept that 
any of those conditions would exist — 
even the “giveaway” of the Panama 
'Canal — except for “failures of leader- 
ship,” mostly Democratic. 

This dogged belief in American 
“greatness, ” this football fan's insist- 
ence that “We’re Number One” — or 
should be — may reflect, to some ex- 
tent, a refusal to face or understand un- 
pleasant facts, as well as a search for 
scapegoats. That does not make it any 
the less sincere, or Important as a polit- 
ical condition; it is the state of mind of 
a great number of Americans with as 
much right to be heard as any, and 
upon whom the Reagan “crusade” is 
solidly based. 

How he guides that stele of mind — 
undoubtedly his owe — and how his op- 
ponents respond will surely be the most 
important questions of the campaign. 
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The 

Economy 

U.S. Steel: 

Surviving Smaller 


By AGIS 5ALPUKAS 

FAIRLESS HILLS, Pa. — Frank M. 
Hogan Jr., superintendent of the giant 
Fairless Works of the United States 
Steel Corporation, puts it bluntly: “No 
one is going to drag his butt around 
here anymore." 

A medium-sized, usually low-key and 
earnest 51-year-old man, Mr. Hogan 
has been in charge of the 4,000-acre 
plant here for little more than a year. 
His mission : making money. 

It's a long way from the traditional 
role of - a U.S. Steel superintendent: 
making steel. And it reflects the new 
world at the nation’s largest steel- 
maker since William R- Roesch, now 
president, became head of the steel 
operations two years ago. With elderly 
plants, sagging orders and loss of mar- 
ket share to imports, U.S. Steel has set 
out to shrink itself to survive. 

“We were steelmakers," recalled 
A.L. Hillegass, general manager of the 
company's Eastern steel division and 
Mr. Hogan’s immediate boss. "When 
we made the tonnage, we made the dol- 
lars. It was that simple. That’s not so 
anymore." 

"If we don’t go through what we’re 


going through we’d go the way of Eng- 
land,’’ continued Mr. Hillegass, who 
has been with the company for 32 
years. "We’re fighting a survival bat- 
tle in the steel industry.” 

More specifically, the battle is to re- 
shape U.S. Steel. Once, in the tnid- 
1950 ’s, the company commanded 31 
percent of the huge American steel 
market and supplied any sort of prod- 
uct — from the plain flat sheets that 
auto makers would stamp into basic 
bodies, to high-priced, low- volume al- 
loys for special applications. 

No more. Last year, it captured only 
18 percent of the market. While most 
steelmakers, riding on an upsurge of 
orders, made healthy profits, U.S. Steel 
had four large plants — the Gary 
Works and South Works in the Chicago 
area, the Fairfield Works just outside 
Birmingham, Ala., and the Texas 
Works — that kept losing money. 

In November, the company took 
drastic steps, permanently closing 15 
older plants and throwing 12,500 work- 
ers off the payroll. That led to a loss of 
$561.7 million in the fourth quarter 
(since restated to S668.9 million follow- 
ing accounting changes),, the largest 
quarterly loss in American corporate 
history. For the year there was a $293 
million net loss' 1 at U.S. Steel, despite 
solid earnings from such other corpo- 


rate segments as chemicals, resource 
development i fabricating and engi- 
neering, transportation and utilities. 

In March, when steel orders dropped 
suddenly, the company moved quickly 
to cut production further. it has put 
about 25,000 of its workforceof 95,000 on 
temporary layoff and has shut down 
three of its major steel plants pending 
an upturn in orders. Not all of the 25,000 
will be called back, said David M- 
. '-Roderick, the company’s chairman 
and chief executive officer. > 

Also in March, in an attempt to curb 
the imports that have accounted for 
about 15 percent of domestic consump- 
tion this year, the company filed anti- 
dumping complaints against producers 
in seven European countries, which 
could lead to penalty charges against 
the importers. 

Meanwhile, capacity at U.S. Steel is 
shrinking. In 1978, the company could 
produce 38 million tons of raw steel; 
last year the total fell to 36.1 million 
and is expected to end up at 34 million, 
according to Mr. Roesch. (In the cur- 
rent downturn, plants are running at 
roughly half of capacity.) Only 27 of the 
company’s 46 blast furnaces will be 
kept in operation when orders return. 

Some analysts believe that market 
share will drop further and that the 
range of products will be cut. 

“It’s going to be less of a Macy’s,” 
said Charles A. Bradford, the steel ana- 
lyst for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc. Mr. Roesch is “eliminat- 
ing a lot of the odd-lot products and 
going for the bigger volume and longer 
runs,” he added. “Z just wonder how 
much more U.S. Steel will have to shut 
down.” (Mr. Roesch said there were no 
plans for further major plant closings. ) 

Even the United Steelworkers of 
America has recognized the need to in- 
crease productivity. In the current con- 
tract, the company asked for and re- 
ceived the right to set up programs 
under which local management and 
workers can explore ways to reduce 
manpower levels. 

At the Fairless plant, Mr. Hogan has 
a “save-a-man" program in effect, and 
about 50 jobs have been targeted so far 
as unnecessary. 

Big Steel’s managers, however, 
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Student dancers prepare for auditions in the movie ’Fame.’ 


‘Chorus Line,’ 5: Many Offspring 


. By ALAN RICH 

T his week — and It’s enough to make anyone feel old 
— “A Chorus Line” celebrates the fifth anniversary 
of its Broadway premiere. How could that be? It 
doesn't seem so long ago that this show was in pre- 
views at the Public Theater, generating so much 
word-of-mouth that it became a hit before a single review 
was published. Nonetheless, five years is a long time by 
Broadway standards. "A Chorus Line” has now outrun every 
musical written by Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, George Gersh- 
win and Stephen Sondheim. In a few months, it will pass the 
only Rodgers and Hammerstein show that has run longer, 
"Oklahoma f” 

Nor does "A Chorus Line" seem in danger of imminent 
demise. The most recent issue of Variety indicates that the 
show’s three American companies are still grossing around 
$700,000 a week — which is more than.the original production 
cost to mount. Since the New York company — whose top 
ticket price has risen from $15 to $30 — is still doing near-ca- 
pacity business, it would be a surprise if this show does not 
eventually prove to be the longest running musical in Broad- 
way history. 

But the real impact of this show cannot be measured in 
statistics. Unlike any other theatrical venture of the past 
decade, "A Chorus Line” has broken past the usual bound- 
aries of Broadway success and become a mass phenomenon. 
Indeed, it is the theater's answer to hit movies and TV shows, 
like "Saturday Night Fever" or "Saturday Night Live,” that 
spawn a procession of clones and imitators. 

As “A Chorus Line” enters its si*th year, it’s fascinating 
to see how a small musical, born in an Off Broadway work- 
shop, has trickled down into the mainstream of popular cul- 
ture. This show, which dramatizes a confessional Broadway 
audition for chorus dancers, has bequeathed its subject, its 
format, its style and its themes to a wide variety of subse- 
quent entertainments. 

The most obvious fallout from “A Chorus Line” can be 
found, of course, in the commercial theater. At the most un- 
subtle level, it can be seen in the profusion of shows that use 
show business as a setting — currently typified by "They’re 
Playing Our Song (like "A Chorus Line," composed by Mar- 
vin Hamlisch), “Romantic Comedy" and the forthcoming 
new version of "Forty-Second Street" (based on the old 
movie that was itself a “Chorus Line" prototype). 

Other Broadway shows have tried to imitate the style of 
“A Chorus Line.'.' Elizabeth Swados’s "Runaways," though 
it had nothing to do with show business, was also a series of 
personal confessions delivered in song and dance by a com- 
munity of characters. (Not uncoincidental ly, it, too, grew out 
of workshops at the Public.) Bob Fosse’s “Dancin’” took the 
notion of an ali-dancing musical, to its logical extreme by 
doing away with a book entirely. That show’s original cast 
was inlriguingly staffed with “Chorus Line" veterans, in- 
cluding three .women (Ann Reinking, Sandahl Bergman, 


Vicki Frederick) who had at one point or another inherited 
the role Originated by Donna McKechnie, 

Miss Reinking and Miss Bergman also turn up in Mr. 
Fosse's movie, “All That Jazz," whose opening sequence 
amounts to an unofficial capsule version of “A Chorus Line.’’ 
Mr. Fosse shows a horde of dancers auditioning for a Broad- 
way musical; the movie’s hero, a Broadway choreographer 
played by Roy Scheider, passes among the contestants firing 
off the familiar interview questions. When the auditioners go 
into their routines on the bare stage, Mr. Fosse’s camera- 
work and cutting brilliantly solve the age-old problem of 
translating Broadway theatricality to the screen. It's too bad 
that he isn’t directing the actual film version of “Chorus 
Line," which, after many false starts, has still not gone into 
production. 

One wonders if "The Turning Point," like "All That 
Jazz," would have been financed by Hollywood studios had 
“A Chorus Line" not demonstrated that there’s a huge audi- 
ence for entertainments about dancers. In “Turning Point,” 
the.dancers belong to the ballet, not Broadway, but, even so, 
that movie’s point-af-view is pure "Chorus Line." At heart, 
this film — which was written and directed by old Broadway 
musical comedy hands— is a perhaps unwitting expansion of 
the sentiments of two “Chorus Line" songs, “At the Ballet” 
and “What I Did for Love. " 

The current hit film, “Fame," goes even further. This 
Alan Parker movie about students at the High School of Per- 1 
forming Arts begins with auditions and, many dance num- 
bers later, concludes with confessional soliloquies. Its char- 
acters include such “Chorus Line" types as The Homosex- 
ual, The High-Stepping Black, The Tortured Puerto Rican. 
The Tart-Tongued Ballerina. When we see some of these kids 
carry out classroom acting exercises, it’s hard to forget that 
one of the funnier numbers in "Chorus Line” — "Nothing” — 
is about a character’s reminiscences of acting exercises at 
the very same High School of Performing Arts. “Fame” ac- 
knowledges these influences with a wink. In one scene, a 
Sleazy hustler picks up the movie’s black heroine (Irene 
Cara) at a Broadway lunch counter by telling her that be 
loved her performance in “A Chorus Line. ” 

No doubt the creators of “X Chorus Line” find these trib- 
utes from their peers flattering, but it would be hard to 
blame them if they are a bit annoyed as well. Having been as- 
saulted by “Chorus Line” from all fronts for five years, audi- 
ences may now approach the original show with a certain 
amount of dread; overfamiliarity can make a once-fresh en- 
tertainment look like a cliche. Returning to the Shubert to 
look at the show for the first time in a long while, I was 
pleased to discover that the worst has not come to pass. The 
New York production, which Tias gone through countless cast 
changes, remains in near-perfect shape. The packed house- 
including standees — responded almost as vociferously as 
the audiences of five years ago. While the musical has lost 
some of its excitement for a repeat viewer, much pleasure 
remains. 


argue that Mr. Roesch’s program is re- 
sulting in major gains in efficiency. In- 
deed, in the first quarter the company 
surprised analysts by reporting income 
of $126 million, much higher than most 
had expected. And Mr. Roderick, the 
chairman, said there would be a profit 
in the second quarter as well. 

Much rides on how well Mr. Hogan 
and the other plant superintendents do 
in one of the most complete overhauls 
of local management since U.S. Steel's 
founding in 1901. 

Mr. Hogan, for example, is running 
his plant as if it were a small company 


by itself. He pointed to a dock being 
prepared where ships will take on sur- 
plus coke made at the Fairless plant for 
export to Europe. 

Two of the three Fairiess blast fur- 
naces still running are being fed in- 
creased percentages of cheaper Vene- 
zuelan iron ore, rather tban higher- 
quality ores. This Is less efficient in 
steel making, but more cost-efficient 
without affecting the quality- of the 
steel- He also found that it was cheaper 
to buy some electricity from outside, 
rather than trying to generate Ws own. 

And, bearing recently of a potential 


customer, he corraJled Jte chief 
neerandprtdUctionma^ag&fora 7 
to Baltimore and spent the. 
doing* selling joh. . ,7c*- 

For management at iff levele d* . - 
real hope to that the . 

of the past two jearawillma^ ^ 
ference when orders in this cyclical 7. 
dustry take off again, perhaps w 
year. “Then, to will see the Wba£'- 
. off.” said Mr. Roderick, Isa receatsr 
terviewat the company's New Yfefc JL 
Aces. “We have the ability, to tta& 
very quickly,” added Mr. RottfaCife; 
ting beside the chairman. r ; - 


Israel, with its shortage of fresh 
water, faced the problem of bow to 
utilize the salty seas. 

Israeli technologists applied their 
skins to a massive desalination 
program. 

The result was a technically- 
advanced, economically 
competitive process, now being 
exported to other water-short 
communities. 

For 59 years. Bank Hapoalim lias 
helped in the development of 
Israel's industry and agriculture. 


Making the sea water 
ffttodriiik. 
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Years of experience in major 
financial centers, offer businessmen 
sophisticated facilities to help meet 
the ever-changing needs of the 
international market place. 

Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major centers around the globe. 
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W r ^ ie J^nisalem Postfs Joan Borsten reports on the UN women’s conference now being held in Copenhagen 

tl Ihe cr^V‘' K - J.V? AT THE World Conference of the 
We haviT -k ^ s ?«.' U^ted Nations Decade for Women, 

M*ktu » r^'** abi;'*! delegations draw on and on about 
4eUbe Mr jp what their governments are. doing 



w#atfe 



K 


fTH US. 



to help the- disadvantaged sex. Tbe 
speeches, based on facts that no one 
bothers to question, are frankly bor- 

»n&- 

The Iranian presentation last Fri- 
day was a' notable exception, 
possibly because the speaker, a 
young chador-clad woman whose 
English is that of a native-bom 
American, knew how to tell a story. 
Her succinct, dramatic account of 
the women’s role in the Iranian 
revolution, ahd their lives in Iran to- 
day, held the'audience spellbound. 
And not once did she feel compelled, 
to slip into the shopworn Marxist 
rhetoric that characterises all Third 
World presentations, nor did she, 
like the Arabs rant on about 
'"Sadatism” and “Zionism." 

Fortunately for those truly in- 
terested in discussing women’s 
problems, there Is a second UN con- 
ference taking place in 
Copenhagen’, known as "The 
Forum." It is open to anyone who 
wishes to enter into dialogue with 
others. And it is here, at 
Copenhagen’s university, and not at 
the modern, high-roofed, glass con- 
vention centre, that women are 
talking about what really bothers 
them. 

\ 

THERE’S A CATCH, though. Most 
ot the official Forum’ panels set up 
by UN planners are devoted to 
topics that provoke nationalist sen- 
timent either from the Pales tinians 
or the Marxists and Eastern bloc: 
Whenever it is possible to 
politicize a discussion, the. delegates 
do so. A recent workshop on Ukrai- 
nian political prisoners, • for in- 
stance, was totally disrupted by the 
Soviets, while Friday’s panel on . 
refugees was turned into bedlam by' ' 
the PLO. 

The session began with a Chilean ' 
woman's eloquent description of her 
flight to Scandinavia. It was follow- 
ed by an Indonesian describing the 
plight of the boat people of South- 
east Asia, a black discussing pie 
problem of African refugees and a 
sari-clad former resident of .the: - 
Sahara desert. .1 . • 





But the assembly only really took 
notice when Jean Thru.iknaident of 
R aln all ah and a non-viotenKJUaker. 
described what.it was 'like to grow 
up "having to help these bf my peo-. 
pie who were forced to flee their - ' 
homes," and burst Into tean. * 
The ovation was thunderous.’ but . 
then the audience, was packed for 
the occasion with young Palestinian 
women In expensive Western 
clothes, their necks s carved in 
black and white keffiyas fringed 
with the -colours’ ofc tbe PLO’s flag. 

Many were delegates to the main 
UN conference, shepherded £6. the 
Forum', sessi o ns' by the same .group 
Of men. Who' seem to he 
orchestrating all their other &c- 
' Uvitiea. The Third World and Com- 
munist countries were also present 
tq lend support. 

When the presentation was over, 
there was a stampede — by the 
PLO, Israelis and. Jewish women 
from abroad, and Mandats — to the 
side bf the moderator who. decides 
who will be allocated a few thfmitee 
to retort add comment. . 

A Lebanese condemned Israel, to 
much cheering. An Iraqi yielded her 
time slot to a Rakah delegate, who 
was applauded for delivering the ’■ 
rcturn-to-the-pre-67-bbrdCrs line of. 
the Israel Communist Party. 

The boos and hisses began when 
an American spoke of U-JL efforts to 
Absorb Cuban refugees and turned . 
into crieaof "Lie, He/* When JS^nha 
Horeah described he?’ flight from 
Iraq to Israel where ‘‘'Iiwbs receiv- 
ed with all the love and’suppoft the 
Arab countries never gave the 
Palestinians." 

By the time a Swedish Jew, a 
World War II victim, had.told her 
story: the Third World was deman-, 
ding equad .time and chanting, 
"Cuba . al, . Yanqui so." *>PLO, 
PLO." and a medley of anti- 
American epithets. 

The Dutch moderator, unable to 
keep order: ark* appalled. \ Par- 
ticipants, who had coins , to toe 
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Forum from all over the world — 
often at their own expense — were 
furious. The Danes; in particular, 
were outraged: “I’m not a Jew. but 
I want you to know that I’m sick of 
hearing about you," one woman 
shouted at the PLO. The American 
delegates were stunned, never 
before having been confronted with 
such an intense demonstration of 
anti-American sentiment. 

An Iraqi grabbed the microphone 
and announced that in 30 minutes 
there would be a workshop on the 
Israeli occupation- of Palestine. A 
PLO delegate screamed, "This is 
not a democracy." And toe panel 
ended. * 


ISRAELI delegates to the Forum, 
among them MK Shul&mlt Aloni, 
Mina Ben-Zvi, of the ML Carmel 
International Centre In Haifa, 
Dvora Radish of Wiso. and 
representatives of the Soroptimists 
all maintain, however, that they 
have attended workshops and pan- 
els where women did listen »nd 
where they were able to have a 
genuine interna tional dialogue. 

"It is only when the topic is peace 
or refugees, or when the Soviets and 
Moslems sense an Impending attack 
on their systems, that the Third 
World sends in its troops to disrupt 
the proceedings,” Aloni told The 
Jerusalem Post 

She and Mrs. Ben-Zvi were the 
only Israelis to. speak on panels — 
and that was only thfe result of last- 
minute interference by a handful of 
Jewish conference organizers. 

“While this conference was being 
set up. we tried to get toe Israeli 
Consulate in New York to take It 
seriously," said one ot the con- 
ference organizers. “There are 5,- 
000 women at the Forum alone, and 
unlike the others they are genuinely 
interested In improving the status of 
women. At least most of them are. 

“Even if you can’t change what is 
happening at the official UN con- 
ference, where they are passing lots 
ot anti-Zionist resolutions, the right 
type of delegate here could have 
gotten you good publicity and sym- 
pathy." 

AT THE UN conference, represen- 
tatives of S3 countries have signed 
the convention on the elimination of 
all forms of discrimination against 
women. Israel and Egypt were the 
only Middle East nations par- 
ticipating, and Egypt was the lone 
Moslem signatory. 

Now that Mrs. Jehan Sadat, wife 
of the Egyptian leader, and her 
high-level entourage have returned 
to Cairo, all contact between Egyp- 
tian and Israeli delegations seems 
to have vanished. "The Egyptian 
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delegation Ignores us at the UN in 
New York," said one Israeli official, 
“so it la not really s urp rising." 

An Egyptian delegate 'browsing 
through the materials at a Wlzo 
booth quickly disappeared when she 
realized the source of the pamphlets 
— “I can’t be seen here now," she 
whispered. And an "Al Abram" 
journalist told me she bad received 
Instructions not to have any contact 
with IxaMli. ■ 

MEANWHILE. Amina Sa’id, the 
distinguished president of the board 
of directors of Dar Al Hflal, Egypt’s 
oldest publishing bouse, was clearly 
enjoying her role as pariah of the 


JOHN MUJUS grew up in Southern 
California, bung out at Malibu, and 
surfed for 10 years with the Big . 
Names. Big Wednesday is the most 
personal film that Milhis has ever 
made. It is his own appraisal at the 
decade that most influenced him; 
the 'sixties — seen from a surf- 
board. 

Much more than just another sur- 
fing movie. MUius’ personal epic 
follows three young Americans 
through the transition, from toe six- 
ties to the seventies. It la also a film 
about America herself, her loss of 
innocence and fail from grace, but 
it works so extraordinarily well as ^ 
an intimate story that the w^erfra. - 
plications are a mere bonus’. ' ^ 

In a very aerioustone. the movie' T. 
details the growth of three youths to 
manhood with surfing as their rites . 
of passage. The story follows three 
big name surfers ( Jan-MIchafel Vin- 
cent. William Katt, and Gary 
Busey) over 12 years of c h asi ng 
waves, guzzling beers, weddings, 
military service, homecomings and 
deaths. , 

All of their experiences, however, 

' serve primarily to prepare them for 
an awesome day which Bear, toe 
big daddy veteran surfer of toe 
group, told them would come. “It’ll 
be a day." he said, "with a swell. of 
wavea so big and ao strong that It’ll 
wipe clean everything that went 
before it. And everything that 
follows wfll never be the same." 

Of all the surfing movies. Big 
Wednesday comes the closest to ex- 
plaining the sense of religion that 
surfers share. It is to the beach that 
tbe trio returns in momenta -of 
stress. It is there that the surfers’ . 
separate <uid sometimes quarrel- 
pitted lives find a unity and calm. 

It Is straight to tbe beach that the 
homecoming Vietnam veteran 
goes, peeling off toe uniform of 
war. kneeling as though in prayer 
on his board and paddling out 
towards the purification of the 
thundering surf. It can hardly be 
accidental that the trio always ap- 
proaches the beach at one special 
place, through disused pillars- and 



Aaheir Zarfatl and Noam K a nl el la a scene from "Morning Stax.* 

Paradise lost 


gates, like the ruin of some old tem- 
ple. ' ; 

MUius and co-writer . Dennis 
Aaberg create a strong, affecting 
sense of youth as an endangered 
species, a sense of loss as friends 
move away and newcomers Invade 
their surfing territory. A feel for the 
.inevitability of life pervades the 
story as do MUius’ feelings for toe ' 
need for a code of honour, the 
necessity of .earning one’s place,, 
and toe idea that an dbllg&fion ex- 
ists to do the best possible to any 
endeavour,. These are strong,’ 
romantic, concepts: but MUiiis does 
them justice. 

. As one of the-fiim industry’s most 
gifted screenwriters, MillusT 
credits include ."Dirty Harry,” 

4 ‘Magnum • Force 4 ’ and 
“Apocalypse Now.” He became, a 
director, he says, to defend Ids 
writing. Big Wednesday is his third 
• '• ' ■■ - 


CINEMA 
David George 


film, following “Dillinger” and 
“The Wind and the Lion,” both of 
..which be also wrote. He now 
demonstrates full control over his 
techniques, knowing . precisely 
When to savour a moment, when not 
to linger too long, and when to de- 
mand the most from his actors. 

. MUius has extracted excellent 
performances from the three 
youthful protagonists. The focal 
role, however, may well be that 1 of 
Bear (Sam Melville), the 
soothsayer-storyteller of the film. 
Bear starts off dirt poor on the 
beach, rises to become a surfboard 
mogul and in toe end completes the 
cycle as a garbage collector. Final- 


ly, while cleaning up Malibu trash 
and watching his boys riding tbe 
great wave, some kid asks Urn, 
"Hey man, you a surfer?" And 
Bear says, "Naw. I’m just a gar- 
bage man. I don't give a shit" But 
as Bear does care, so must toe 
audience. 

A strong musical score (stan- 
dards of the period and some ex- 
cellent original scoring by Basil 
Poledourls) and Bruce Surtees' 
ever superb camera work add to 
the film's sense of seriousness. 
Though there are gaps in the story 
and In the relationships portrayed, 
MUius develops a film that glistens, 
often brilliantly. One may at times 
have to chase after tbe story to Big 
Wednesday, but the chase has am- 
ple rewards. 

ALVTE SINGER, Woody Allen's 
alter ego In Annie Ball, observed 
that “any film without sex or 


violence is a very boring film.’* 
Akiva Bar kin's Morning Star has 
neither sex. nor violence. . v 
This made-for-children Israeli 
film focuses - on Avi, a 13-year-old 
fisherman’s son (Noam Kanlel) , his 
proud but drunken father Shimon 
(Asher Zarfatl) and their struggles 
to keep from falling into the gutter. 
The fishing is bad. the local un- 
derworld is terrible and life gets 
pretty gritty for toe pair. Uncle 
Sami is toe local hoodlum who is 
also trying to take wife and mother 
away from borne. 

The boat is burned, momma does 
leave home, Avi loses interest in 
school and Shimon falls into depths 
at- an(T drunkenness— 

But intheend all ts-well. Avi, who 
sings his way through the film, is 
offered an International TV and 
recording contract; Uncle Sami’s 
underworld activities are un- 
covered by the fuzz; Shimon gets 
money for a new boat and momma 
comes happily home to roost. 

Despite the happy ending, the 
film has a few major problems. The 
entire emotional tenor Is set at the 
lowest possible level of melodrama. 
Uncle Sami, for example, comes on 
as a 1910 "the rent or your 
daughter” type. The closing scene 
manages to put even Eric Segal’s 
“Love Story” to shame for pure and 
maudlin sentimentality. 

The over-emotive acting would 
have been much more appropriate . 
for a silent film and some of the 
dialogue if set to title-cards would 
be delicious. One could go on and 
list problems with editing, continui- 
ty and sound, but that would make 
this review as tedious as the film. 

Though Akiva Bar kin’s direction 
is severely wanting. Gadl Danzig’s 
photography manages to add 
something to the film. D anzig ’s con- 
trol over colour and camera — es- 
pecially in night and indoor shots — 
provides some pleasing moments to 
an otherwise very unpleasing film. 

Children young enough not to 
notice how bad the film really is 
may scrape some pleasure out of It. 
Forbidden for anyone over tbe men- 
tal age of 10 . 
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Third World. 

“We (toe Egyptian delegation to 
the conference) all agreed not even 
to discuss tbe walk-out with the 
Arabs.” said Mrs*. Sadat's close 
friend and confidante who, with a 
select group of other journalists and 
women leaders, accompanied the 
Egyptian first lady to Copenhagen: 
“Why embarrass them? They're 
Just repeating themselves as 
usual.” 

Two days before, as Jehan Sadat, 

undisputed champion of women's 
rights in the Arab world, rose to ad- 
dress the assembled plenum, the 
PLO led 19 Arab rejectlonlst states, 
Cuba. China. North Korea and 
selected representatives of various 
communist countries noisily out of 
the hall. 

"She was very hard on them," 
said Mrs. Sa’ld. obviously pleased 
with the calm, cool manner in which 
Mrs. Sadat handled her first-ever 
boycott. "Twice she repeated that 
quote from Shakespeare’s "King 
Lear." She told them, "When I open 
my Ups let no dogs bark." 

Another first lady who crusades 
for women’s rights is the stunning 
Imelda Marcos of the Philip- 
pines. She was also impressed by 
Mrs. Sadat's presence and dignity. 
Before leaving Copenhagen, the 
mayor of Greater Manila and 
Minister of Housing for the Filipino 
government, sent her Egyptian 
friend flowers. 

AS WE CHATTED in the coffee 
shop of the Sheraton Hotel, where 
most of the Arabs attending the con- 
ference are quartered, Mrs. Sa’ld 
kept a watchful eye on the guests 
flowing in from the lobby. Some she 
greeted effusively, others she 
deliberately snubbed. 

“Actually, many of the girls who 
walked out are good friends of 
ours," she said. “The night before 
Mrs. Sadat spoke, they came to 
apologize for what they were about 
to do. We know they are just follow- 


lng the policies of their 
governments. We used to walk out, 
too, but now we’ve matured. They 
will too one day. 

"But not everyone who knew us 
apologized. One of those who didn’t, 
who has visited with Mrs. Sadat 
several times, actually lived in 
Heliopolis with her children who 
attended Egyptian schools. She liv- 
ed in Egypt for atf’least five years. 
Her husband, who spends his time 
travelling around the Arab world, Is 
one of the PLO’s top men, Farouk 
Khadouml, head of the PLO’s 
political committee. He kept hla 
wife and family In Cairo because he 
knew they wouldn't be safe 
anywhere else." 

ANOTHER PALESTINIAN who 
walked out on Mrs. Sadat without an 
apology was Leila Khaled, the 
former hijacker whom Mrs. Sadat 
once visfted’in a London hospital. 

Mrs. Sa’ld shrugged off 
suggestions that Mrs. Sadat had in- 
itially declined an invitation to ad- 
dress the conference because she 
didn't want to tiyce an Arab boycott. 

“Nonsense. First of all, she had a 
bad cold and was running a 
temperature. Secondly, this Is 
Ramadan. But she decided to come 
anyway maybe because it is an in- 
ternational conference. The last 
conference, in Mexico five years 
ago, gave a real push to women all 
over the world. As a result we got 
our reform in family laws and a law 
ensuring that a certain number of 
women will always be elected to our 
parliament and municipal gov- 
ernments. So. though she was still 
sick and though she was fast- 
ing. Mrs. Sadat decided to come. 

“She also didn't tone down her 
speech to appease the Arabs. On the 
contrary. She was advised by some 
Egyptians not to even mention 
Israel. They said her task was to 
talk about women, not about 
politics. But she insisted and I 
agreed. And she was quite good. She 
did mention Israel, and when she 
did she raised her voice so that all 
could hear. She said quite 
deliberately that she w As asking for 
peace and security for all countries 
in the region, and that included 
Israel.” 
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Balance sheets will have to take inflation into account 

Deflationary accounting is coming 


By MACABCE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The business com- 
munity will be Id lor a traumatic 
shock at the beginning of 1981. since 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements of public companies for 
fiscal 1980 mu3t“-be drawn up in such 
a fashion as to take inflation into ac- 
count, Dan Bawly, CPA. of the firm 
o£ Bawly Miilner & Co., said yester- 
day. 

He was influential in getting the 
profession of certified public ac- 
countants here to adopt such com- 
pulsory measures, and these 
measures apply to all financial 
statements drawn up after March 
31. 1980. 

In actual fact, only a handful of 
public companies., those whose 
fiscal years end on June 30, 1980, 
will be immediately effected. 
“These companies will show us how 
the actual procedure works In prac- 
tice, not only in theory." he said. 
The overwhelming majority of 
public companies, including the 
banka, finish their fiscal year on 
December 31. 1980, or on March 31, 
1981. These balance sheets will suf- 
fer a "traumatic blow." 

“According to our present 


calculations." Bawly says, "a lot of 
firms which show substantia] 
profits under the present system of 
accounting, will show much 
smaller ones under the new 
•'deflationary" system. Those 
which show medium profits at pre- 
sent may only break even under the 
new deflationary system, or they 
may even show losses." 

The new deflationary system, he 
stressed, will give the serious in- 
vestor a more realistic understan- 
ding of where to place his money. 
At present, due to three-digit infla- 
tion. "it is impossible to make a 
proper and realistic assessment on 
the basis of known facts and 
figures." 

Bawly noted that a somewhat 
similar method was in the process 
of being adopted in the U.S. and the 
UK. although inflation there ran 
only into two digits. (Germany and 
Switzerland have not taken any 
serious steps in this direction, since 
inflation there is much lower than 
in other Western countries.) 

Some companies, especially 
those with foreign stockholders, 
will want to draw up their financial 
statements in dollars, or in another 
foreign currency, “and steps will be 


he 


taken to allow them to do this, 
said. 

Moreover, any firm under the 
new system which issues dividends 
larger than its profits, must state 
this openly. 

Asked what effect deflationary 
ae counting would have on stocks 
listed on the exchange, he noted 
that it was difficult to say. "Today, 
there is little correlation, if any, 
between the behaviour of a stock on 
the bourse and a company’s 
operating profits. Therefore, it is 
impossible to say how deflation ac- 
counting will affect the price of 
stocks in the future." 

However, it is believed that 
deflationary accounting will con- 
siderably decrease the amount of 
taxes a company has to pay. 

. But it was noted that the 
Treasury In theory (based on the 
recommendations of the GabbaJ 
Committee) has recognized the 
need to base taxes only on real 
profits, and not on Inflationary 
ones, so the real taxes paid under 
deflationary accounting or under 
the Gabbai recommendations — 
and our system will probably be 
working long before proper legisla- 
tion is passed." he said. 


Giving a facelift to the 
image of Eupat Holim 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL. AVIV. — A multi-pronged' 
campaign has Improved the image 
of Kupat Holim during the last few 
years. Much of the credit goes to a 
3i-year-old sabra who Is now pack- 
ing his bags, his wife, and their two 
young kids, and setting off for a 
stint as a Jewish Agency emissary 
to the Reform Jewish community in 
England, which he will try to in- 
volve more deeply In Israeli affairs. 

The man who gave Kupat Holim 
Its “face-lift" is Shlomo Per etz, a 
journalist by profession. He thought 
he would develop a split personality 
when he Jumped over to the other 
side of the fence, and became a 
"spokesman" for Kupat Holim as 
.well as the personal assistant to 
Prof. Haim Doron. medical direc- 
tor of the sick fund. 


"1 visualized one part of me 
straining at the leash to rush into 
print and gleefully reveal the fund's 
shortcomings; the other part of me 
saying, 'your job is to sugar-coat 
the bitter pill."* 

With the help ot Prof. Doron, this 
danger was averted by “turning 
complaints Into a movement for im- 
provement." 

“We did not try to stifle com- 
plaints and to hide them from the 
press.T l We did the. exact -opposite. 
We took the 2,800,000 persons who 
receive medic&f help from Kupat 
Holim and told them to complain as 
much as possible about justified 
things (we also asked them not to 
forget the favourable things). We 
even made it easier for them to vent 
their feelings by allowing them to 


leapfrog over the entrenched 
positions of the kingdom of clerks to 
the local director himself. If this did 
not succeed, we advised them to go 
to the top men in Kupat Holim." 

This not only helped the com- 
plainers blow-off steam, which was 
all many of them wanted, but also 
save them the feeling that they 
were helping others who had suf- 
fered as they had. 

“On our part." Pereta said, “we 
did everything possible to remedy 
our failings as soon as possible. We 
took the initiative. When the scan- 
dal at the Kfar Saba maternity 
hospital blew up. it was Kupat 
Holim itself which led the move- 
ment to investigate the truth of the 
allegations. When there was trouble 
at Soroka Hospital in Beersheba. 
we rushed to set things right. We 
tried to show that Asher Yadlin’s 
misdeeds had little effect on the 
functioning of the Sick Fund." 

Peretz takes great pride in the 
fact that during his three years as 
spokesman. Kupat Holim only once 
surfaced in the popular TV 
"complaint" programme, 
Kolbotek. With one exception. “The 
editors there never received a com- 
plaint of sufficient importance to 
Justify airing it over TV." 

The exception was the fight over 
who should- 1 pay for importing 
special .flour for children suffering 
from celiac disease. Kupat Holim 
said the Ministry of Health should 
pay, and the latter reluctantly 
agreed. 

Peretz has also led the fight 
against the proposed National 
Health Insurance Law, which he 
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Shlomo Peretz 


thinks would turn Kupat Holim into 
a health contractor for the govern- 
ment. and. not a voluntary health 
agency. 

Direct government control he 
thinks, will cause health services to 
deteriorate significantly, and en- 
tangle them in a mass of 
bureaucratic red tape. "If 
anything, the movement in the 
Western world is for governments 
to shy away more and more from 
direct control, and to assume a 
mere 'super' regulatory position," 
he said. 

(Incidentally, the famous enemy 
red-tape . and. bureauracy. 
Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, 
on his recent visit here noted that 
the most significant achievement of 
the National Health Law in 
England was to lower the standard 
of services and to encourage many 
good doctors to emigrate.) 


of 



North American Philips Lighting Corporation’s new type of light 
bulb at left — called the SL Lamp — Is claimed to provide a 70 per 
cent saving in energy and lasts 7 % times as long, while using only 
18 watts of power to deliver the same amount of light as a conven- 
tional 60 watt incandescent lamp. 


One economic group always welcomes Tisha B’Av 

Fish sales up 25% during 
period leading up to fast 


By YA’ACOV AK DON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. — In the eight days 
preceding the fast of Tisha B’Av, 
which starts tonight, the consump- 
tion of fresh-water flsb has gone up 
25 per cent. The rise is due to the 
tradition among the observant to 
abstain from eating meat from the 
beginning of the month of Av until 
the most Important fast-day in the 
Jewish calendar, after Tom Kip- 
pur. 

Consumption of pond-bred fish 
now runs at about 1,000 tons a 
month, says the Fishbreeders 
Union secretary Marco -Solomon. 
"But while the consumption of carp 
is going down, that of SL Peter’s 
fish (amnon) is up." 

The breeders are now conducting 
a campaign to make housewives 
more fish-conscious by offering 
cleaned and boned carp and St. 
Peter's fish, both frozen and fresh. 
The ready-to-boil-or-grill carp sells 
for IL340 a kilo, St. Peter's 1L150, 
both deep-frozen. The work is done 
at a plant set up by the union. "We 
are trying to make housewives 
aware that proteins from fish are 


better for the digestion and general 
health than those in animal meat," 
Solomon says. 

Only the retail price of carp is 
controlled and now stands at ZL116 
a kilo. The union secretary says 
that the price will have to go np 
because of the higher water rates 
which went into effect this month.' 
Water accounts for about 24 per 
cent of the cost of fresh-water fish. 
All other pond fish, however, are 
not price -controlled. 

For St. Peter's fish, the 
recommended retail price ranges 
from IL9Q to 150 a kilo, according to 
the weight of the fish, which varies 
between 200 and 800 grams. The 
retail price for silver carp should be 
ILU0 to 125 a kilo, but grey mullet 
sells for over IL250. Its supply is 
.limited by the fact that it cannot yet 
be pond-bred from birth up. 

Mullet multiplies only In. the sea. 
but fishlets caught off the shore and 
transferred to ponds grow well 
there In company with other 
varieties, carp, silver carp and SL 
Peter's. Research- is doing on in 
several countries to find a techni- 
que for fertilizing mullet under con- 
trolled conditions. 


MKs debate whether industry 
heeds more protection 
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By. SHLOMO &AOZ 
' Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Shoahana Arbeli-AlmozUno MK 
last week demanded the urgent es- 
tablishment of a public "Blue- 
White" council to give more protec- 
tion to domestic industry, hut op- 
posing voices at the Knesset 
Economic Committee said" this 
might harm consumers and reduce 
’ competition. 

The . deputy director-general of 
the Ministry of. Industry, Trade and 
Tourism. Avrah&m Asbcrl, told the 
committee that the ministry tries to 
make imports by. government of- 
fices and departments conditional 
upon compensatory - purchases Of 
Israel products by the foreign 
suppliers. So far, he said, these 
compensatory exports have 
amounted to 3100m. 

Asheri also said that Israeli 
products are protected by customs 
duties and by anti-dumping legisla- 
tion. which permits the imposition 
of special protective duties when 
there is evidence of Imports 
brought In at dumping prices. 

Yehuda Cahani, the chairman of 
the "Blue-White" headquarters, in 


the Manufacturers’ Association, 
said that Israel does not resort to - 
the kind of non-tariff barriers to im- 
ports which are prevalent la 
Europe to protect domestic fa, 
dustriea. 

Maya Tavorf, the general 
manager of the Israel Consumer 
Council, argued that it Is difficult to 
persuade domestic industrialists to 
produce for the domestic market at 
the same quality levels which they 
supply lor exports. 

Arye Carasso and Zvi Amit, of the 

Chamber of Commerce, presented 
the view that there no longer 1* 

- room for -maintaining an inefficient 
closed economy. The represen- 
tatives of the cor assembly plant in 
Nazareth argued that their plant is 
efficient, produces at high quality,' 
and should therefore be given 
priority over imparts In the 
purchase of automobiles. 

The Knesset Economic Com- * 
mittee recommended tighter con- 
trols over the quality standards of 
Imports, and the closing <tf 
loopholes that now make it possible 
lor irresponsible importers to bring 
in imports of questionable quality. 
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Plan to guarantee exporters a 
fixed future exchange rate 


l 


Tax ceiling on dollar-bond issue 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Knesset Finance Committee 
yesterday approved a 313m. issue 
of dollar-bonds by four firms, and 
granted a 35 per cent limit on the in- 
come tax on Interest that will be 
payable. 

The resolution was adopted over 
the objections o£ r MK Shlomo 
Eliyah'u and t!iq Qjmmissioner'of 
fhe-Capital Market i n the Treasury, - 
Dr. Ben-Ami Zuckerman. 

The issue of dollar-denominated 
bonds in recent months amounts, 
together with this new issue, to 
55lm. For the time being, the 
government does not intend to ask 
the Knesset Finance Committee to 


approve additional bond Issues of 
this kind, until the experience with 
the recent Issues is evaluated by the 
Treasury and the Bank of Israel. 

The tax ceiling on the Interest 
from such dollar bonds gives them 
a considerable advantage over or- 
dinary foreign currency time 
. deposits (Batam accounts). 
| because the interest oh the letter Js 
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By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A committee of officials set. up in 
the ministry of industry, trade and 
tourism is studying the im- 
plications of a system of insuring 
exporters against losses resulting 
■from the lag of the devaluation of 
the currency behind the rate of 
domestlcjnflatlon. 

The committee started its work 
yesterday and will submit its fin- 
dings to an Inter-ministerial com- 
mittee, on which the Treasury and 
the Bank of Israel will have 
re pres entatives. 

ITT director-general Yoram Zftr 
some time ago suggested that ex- 


porters be insured to guarantee 
them a fixed future exchange rate. / 
He did this on the grounds that is 
times of high economic uncertainty 
at home and abroad, -the risks ex- 
porters take must be reduced. 

The ITT committee is headed by 
Yoram Belixovaky, ■assistant 
director-general for financing, hi 
addition to studying the specific 
proposal first aired by Yoram Ziv, . ; 
the committee will also examine ' 
other alternatives for maintaining _ 
the profitability of exports. 

Yesterday’s meeting was attend- .. 
ed by representatives of the in- . 
dustrialists, and by the foreign 
trade risk Insurance company. 
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Slim chances for CAL’s licence 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The economic cabinet- will today 
discuss the request by CAL, the air 
freight company for agricultural 
exports, to be granted an operator's 
Ijpence. 

The application will apparently 
be turned down, because the 
economic ministers do not want to 
aggravate El Al’s situation. Under 
the present arrangement, S3 A1 has 
the right of first refusal on the 
chartering of airplanes to CAL. If 
CAL gets an operator's licence, it 
will no longer have to turn to £3 A1 
first for cargo planes — and that Is 


chartered some foreign 
planes, but found out later that 
did not need them. When CAL had 
to return the superfluous planes 
prematurely. It had to pay con- „ — - 
side r able compensation for tUr 
breach of contract. At the same 
time. El A]> planes were partly 
idle. — - 

CAL’s request for an operator’s 
licence — and the resulting cut of V ^ 
its tie to El A1 — has its background 
in the; pressure of the exporting , 
farmers, who want to be aazsredat^ 
low freight charges. . 

According to government': 
sources, the solution will probably 
be the. establishment of a' 
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likely to increase the national air- 
line's losses. government-controlled freight ~ 
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Notices in this feature are charged at ZU43.40 per line including VAT; insertion 
every day costs IL2531.20 Including VAT, per month. Copy accepted at offices of the 
The Jerusalem Post and all recognized advertising agents. 

Jerusalem 


museums 

Ltrvl Museum. Exhibitions; Permanent 
Collection of Judaica, Art and 
Archaeology. Mexico: Exhibition of Mex- 
ican Folk Art. Buky Schwarts: 
Videoconstructions. Animals at the 
Israel Museum. Ladejlnafcy Collection of 
Asian Art. Mareznont Collection ot Pre- 
Columbian Art. Dan Berley Photograph 
Collection. New Additions to Department 
of Prints and Drawings. Trends in 
Geometric Abstraction after Cubism. 
Hebrew Script and Inscrlptios. Jewelry 
and pi gurinea from Burials: The Natu- 
flan Culture. Rockefeller Museum: Func- 
tion and Design In the Talmudic Period. 
Isranl Museum: Open 10-S. Open 
tomorrow 4-10. At 11 and 8.30: Dr. 

Doolittle." film. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun.. 
Moa.. Wed.. Thur. 11; Tues. 4.M- 
Shrine of the Book: Son., Mon.. Wed., 
Thur. 10-5; Tues. 10-10: FH.. Sat. 10-2. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun.-Tbur. 10-3; 
Fri.. Sat 10-2. 

Old Oty Art Guide 

The Jerusalem Artists' Workshop, 7 
Tlfcrct Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, relief*, artistic 
functional pottery, serigraphs. 


Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters* tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details /reservations: 02-033281. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schaeller Wood. 
Rom cm a, Tel. 014822, 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Tel Aviv 
Tr) Aviv Museum. Exhibitions Contem- 
porary British Drawings. Weegee — Nak- 


ed C(ty. Photographs by Axj^hur FelUg. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hmfamiah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 
projects. S3 per person -towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations; 02-418383,02-428271. 

2. -Medical Centre. Klryal Hadassah. 
'Tours: 9. 10. 11. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., includes Windows.' Fri- 
day tours begin at 8 a.m. by appointment 
only. Tel.- 02*4 18333 or 02-428271. 

3. Hadassah Synagugue-Oiagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1,30-3.45 p.m. 
Sundoy-Thuraday. Buses 19. 27 

4. Ml. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9. 10. 11. 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02-318221, Buses 9, 
2H. 

Hebrew University: 

1. Tours -fn English at 9 and 11 0.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus- Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. hum the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel, 882819.' 

Eisuiwh — World Religious Zionist 
Wom**n: 28 Ben Malmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 882468, 830820: Neianya 
053-244.70: Haifa 04-238031. 

AjRirriain MlsntcM Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours 20. Balfour Street, 
Jr-rmnlcrn. Tel. 883903- 
MVKXUANKOUS 

Plant s’Tfff with. your Own Hand* with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 


Edverd Munch. 1 00 prints. ‘Wews 2” — 
Abram Raphael, sculpture; Uri Katzens- 
teln. environmental work. El Lisaluky, 
li Illustrations from Had Gadya. New 
selection from the Israeli collection. 
European and American art collections. 
Prints and drawings front the collection. 
Visiting hours: Sun. — Thur. 10 a-ra.-lO 
p.m. i permanent exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.) Sat. 10 a-m.-2 p.m.; 7-22 p.m. Clos- 
ed Fri. except box office — open 10 a_m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed. 10 am. -4 p.m. Tue.. Thur. 30 
a.m.-i p.m.; 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room : Mon., Wed. 10 Tues. 

5-8 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please ‘contact; 
ORT Tel Avfv. TeL '233231. 775131; ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. '533141; ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American MizrocM Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tei. 220187, 
243106. 

Pioneer Women. N&’amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations; Tel Aviv 
256098. 

Einunikb- World Bel. Zionist Women. Visit 
,our projects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Bands, with 
the Jewish National Fund- Transport to' 
Modi'In centre, Tuesdays. Details/rcaer- 
va lions: 03-234449 or 02-639301. . _ 


Haifa 

BAB-B-CW2 at Hotel Lev Hacarmel gar- 
den: Monday to Thursday, from 8.00 p.m. 
Background music. 23 Heinrich Heine 
St.. Haifa. Tel. 04-81400/7. , 

What's On In Haifa, dial 640840. J 


Jleliovot 

The Wrlsvuum Institute open to public 
from x.oo a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited toil** audio-visual programme on 
Instltuto's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.01) ft.ni. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day ll.OO a.m. only. 

Tours of till- WeiunuA House every half 
hour from 10,00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Welzmann House. 

For Toqn ot the Hour please book: Tel. ' 
064-82230. flM-X332X. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Jerusalem. 212 Yafo, 526215; 
New Popular. Inside Damascus Gate. 
282034. 

Tel Aviv: Ahuva. 185 Dtzengotf. 224717; 
Briut. 28 King George. 223721. Bolon: 
Assuta. 4 Trumpeldor. 838197. BaX Yam: 
Mazur. 20 Haviva Reich. 583380. Ramat 
Gan: Ncgba. 38 Negba, 743159. Bod 
Brak: Bnel Brak. 110 Akiva, 787353. 
Netanya: Trufa, 2 Her*]. 28658. Rtshon: 
Tzel Alortim. 56 Hagdud H&evri. Hadera: 
Natan. 57 Wefzmann, 22128. 

BhIIs: Balfour. Mas sad a l. 662289; 
Sabina. 24 Hagefen. K. Bialik. 712674. 
Beersheba: Yona. Shlkun Bel. 5 Bialik. 
77557. 


Jerualem: Blkur Holim (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.); Hadassah (Internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics, ophthalmology); Misgav 
Ladach (obstetrics I . 

Tei Avfv: Rolcah f pediatrics K Ichllov 
i internal, surgery) . 

Netanya: Lanlado (obstetrics. Internal, 
pediatrics) . 

Haifa: Carmel. - 

Misgav Ladach: Open line 4-8 p.m.. 
every Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-633358. 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


FIRST AID 


Sunset 18.48; Sunrise tomorrow 04.46 


Magrn David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


POLICE 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan. 
Bnci Brak. Givataylm. fQryat Ono) — 
781 III. 


Dia) 200 to most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444. Klryat Sbmona 

40444. 


FLIGHTS 


AshdodZ222z 
Ashkelnn 33333 
Bat Yam w 5.153 
Reonhcha 78333 
Ella 13333 
Hadera 22333 
Hnlnn 803133 
Na ha riya 923333 


Nazareth 34333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTlkva 912333 
Rehovot 054-51333 
ftjshon LeZlon 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


“Eran" - Menu! Health First Aid. Tel.: 
JnntxAloj n 669811. Tel Aviv 233311, Haifa 
538K8H. R errs hob a 32111, Netanya 33318. 


(tape Crttfi Centre (24 bourn), for lielp 
rail 03-44134), Tel Aviv. 04-68791 Haifa. 


24-HOUR .FLIGHT 

INFORMATION SERVICE 

Call l 03-971461-2-3 
U3-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
ITAPED MESSAGE) 
03-624544 
03-614656 


Hebrew University — Institute of Archaeology 
City of David Archaeological Project 

Join Us and Dig Biblical Jerusalem 


A Few openings remain tor volunteers to work during the Ann! two 
weeks of this season, July 28— August 8. For information call: 
02-272911. 


Herzliya 



Municipality 


Tender No. 67-W-ll-P 


Offers are invited for the right to erect a building: 


T*J 1‘uildlnr; will have below-ground storeys tor parking, shelters, services and commercial «ra*a, 9 
-«nnuer rial storeys, and a tower housing offices and a restaurant. The building will be erected on a 
i-jot ot about 9010 sq.m, belonging to the Municipality. 

The method of paying for the land must he detailed in the bid:. it is to be as follows — either a percen- 
tage of the areas built (including parking areas, shelters, service areas and commercial areas, etc.) 
or areas (to be detailed) in the building erected. 

Fbrms are available from the office of the Herzliya City Engineer (during normal working hours — 
appointment to be arranged by telephone) giving instructions for bidders, the allocations, the propos- 
ed city planning scheme and the specification, drawn up by Herzliya Municipality for the ares, the 
architectural plan, and the conceptual plan for the erection of the building (drawn up in the light of the 
above proposed city pl anning scheme) . 

The bidder may suggest changes In the building plan, oh condition that the plan meets the re- 
quirements ot the city planning scheme (in the form it is authorized) and on condition that they are 
accepted ty the Municipality. 

efrery bidder must attach to his bid a bank guarantee or other financial guarantee acceptable to the 
City Treasurer, in an amount of Hjl 5,000,000 (fifteen million Israel pounds) and also documents cer- 
tifying his technical and financial ability to carry out the project. A bid not accompanied by a 
guarantee and such documents will not be considered. 

The successful bidder will be required to deposit with the Municipality a'bank or other financial 
guarantee, acceptable to the City Treasurer, in an amount of IL50.000.000, as a guarantee of his fulfill- 
ing the obligations detailed in the agreement to be signed between him and the Municipality. 

The successful bidder and the MunicipaUtywiU sign an agreement which will include the instructions 
contained in the tender documents, and the manner of payment to be made by the bidder. In the agree- . 
ment. it will be clearly stated that the agreement will become valid when the proposed city planning 
scheme is accepted by the Municipality, and the agreement is accepted by the Minister of the Interior 
or by a person delegated by him. 

Last date for submitting bids : September £, 1960 (12 noon). A bid not found in the tender box In the ad- 
ministration Section of the Accounts Department, when it is opened at the above time, whatever the^ 
reason, cannot be considered. <-> (Signed) 

Yosef Novo 

' Mayor of Hei 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE, 


ACROSS 

l I leave something tasty tor 
the rascal <5> 

6 Vacillating Is too touch lor 
her I5» 

9 A novel landing-place <71 


Use the sa me diafrun tor ritlaCT tie Cryptic or the Easy pi mk . 

EASY PUZZLE 


a Just a "Ola? dover (5> 

Does one find such sogar in 


(5) 

handled Sclnn- 


tbo fridge? 

J2 An artfully 
lsh ? (5> 

13 X go alter Henrv. but lor a 
flsbv end (7) 

IS A layer (3> 

17 One-man golf dub <4) 

U Work out to get to ebape 

19 S image boxer apt to win on 
points t5> 

29 Its restful, but yooTt past 
It ! (6) 

27 tPitssnous. heartless baritone 
•4: 

24 Ro«h, dossUjIv rji 

25 The son of ciri to flatter? >7) 

26 Big (Ben ! (5» 

27 Dees type, specially suited to 
ills Job (5i 

±8 Get toco a bid state (5) 

29 Boldly express suopori. lor 
crime ? ($. 2i 

30 Is she a match for Lucifer? 
<5) 

31‘Trr writing (5) 



:-<b 


• DOWN 

9 Where, down beLw. there's, 
little room to be' waten- 
hearted? (ff> 

3 Bcd-maa ifil 

4 Coal-bole (3) 

5 We=ir osteatotiousir kr fun 
(5» 

s He ukes some criminate foe 
a ride tTi 

? wish to tear <jo a chit (4) 

8 one t ermine lor more tune ? 

I6« 

12 Internment to call lor a rag? 
«5» 

13 Tie with difficult? ? i5j 


ACROSS 
X Bmall soft cake! 
ISJ 

S Repair (5t . 

9 Put up with tl) 
19 Blade and blue 
(5) 

U Mexican Tnstimn 

CSl . 

12 Fro m that tintej 

(5) 

13 Brainy type 
IS Venomous 

creature a) 
17 Dregs I4> 

U Not so great <g) 
29 Outs white <5/ 
z» Overtook (61 
SS Churchman <4) 
ti Day before «3) 

25 Go back wa r d s PH 

26 Hardmed in* 
15) 

27 serpent tf> 

26 Blazes 
29 Feral.in i7) 

36 Bounds iS» 

31 Financial chUga- 
tions (5) 


•’« 


24 Neighbour it tbeoub? 'Si 

15 person k Isa mother to a bar- 
tarian's embrace (5) 

16 Always no <S) 

23 Is- sensitive to sotnHhioz 

touching (6) . 

19 Where Bert lx. to Alabanrt 
(7 j 

21 Riko 1 disturbed in a gully 
16) 

22 Hbrw bender i6> 

23 Stole wt&h & river and some, 
4W» iG) 

ts Stick* vbfeet? (5i 
26 Home in Vine Stmt l*> - - 
28 Exi»:Le8 a letter Irtxn u dirt** 
•9i 


Yesterday's CiyuOt Sota&oa 
ACROSS-— Sl Sb-O^l.8, Tile*. 


16. Never. 21. Sc* (tide!. 22; 
W-Oreas. IS. Detroit. 15, Get- 
up. IS. Sun (spots). Retire. 
*L Battler. 22. Ah-O-y. 23, 
B ear. 24. Printer. 26. C-hMea. 
29. Tee. 31, Ho-trL 32. Teacher. 
34. Solar. 35. Bad. 36. StfU. 
37. Damon (rev). 38,'5-affr- 
DOWN. — 1. Miser. X H-ears- 


ay. 4. Root. S. 
Tca-E-t. 7. Femur. 


Oncer. 

: Cut. 


Winter's. 14. Oat. M. H-geRj 
I. 17, Perry. 19. Re-enter, 
tl, Mwh. SL R-oboL 23. Bee- 
chum. 24. Pttota. 25, Tea! 
(rose). 27. Bosch. 28. Best*. 
36. Me-dor. 32, Tail (tale). 33. 
Bam. 


DOWN ; 

2 Cover- rt) 

3 Whinnies (8) . 

4 Finish (3) ■*; 

5 Motet 13) -l. 

6. Velvety (ktxtte f? 

7 Cutting tool i4j 

8 Doby product (w 
12 Cold dish t5) 

IX Rim off to 

(5) 

14 Farmyard 
•5) 

15 Michaelmas 

16 Dried sflnm (» 

IS Flat tSi 

22 ohnr a 
meaning 

21 Facet (ft t. 

25 Rkterb com* 0 ? - e- . 

(51 •* 

26 Frolic (4) 

a cn« (3) 

Yestcntays Easy SsUtto* 
AC808S^. Swept B. 


Rafting in | 




**• ^ 

‘*-V 




1 

t-Wl 




Aon*, n. Rip- , a. 
Lamprey. IS, T*&- 


Ear. 19/ Bemwiy- ^ 


22. M tea SJ. Yam. 

36. Steals. 29, Lav. 31, 
32. Fezmiex w. Wed. » 
38^ Crude. 37. Ankte .*■ 
«e- 



**• 


■ '»*; 
■*1 


■mi.,- 


SOWKd-4. .« u 


Ftmts. tCRtfc «_ 

Sms. 25. Gw. K 
Aside. 30, Focte. - S- ^ 

h*. ....... — ■$£'—* 




SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 
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erseas investors did well 
on stock exchange here 




By JOSEPH MORGEHSTEBM 
PMt Ffauuwe Reporter 
: ^"VTEL-A VIV, — Overseas Investors 
who converted dollars into shekels 
and. in vested them in -shares 
* ^registered on. the Tel. Aviv Stock 



For those who were more conser- 
vative and invested In the. shares of 
the ■ country’s commercial . banks, 
the . results ware nowhere near 
those achieved hy .the leading In- 
dustrial shares.Yet they were good 
enough to satisfy most investors. 


Almost 210% of OPEC oil 
sold above official price 


Leumi stars in mixed market 




* The [deal currency was devalued 
‘ r ' s *^.'at the relatively Ugh. rate of 8 per 


t*'Y i‘ X 

ri* ■ cent. However, the - yields fromlx^ 

> * n * ,r » ! ? r vestments in some of the industrial 

-■i* ^shares were consideraUe. 


tflrw 

71 *w rsia -■ v ;' [" ‘o ':;; Some specific cases show what 

ied er ..h ‘ ■*’ «5 O happened : 

'' - r«. 



Share 


gaining 


gain In 
shekels 
In% 

-^.ElronXLrl - 44.9 
‘ : ,£lbit H* . 43.6 

■•.i" ‘Holer Textiles 69.7 

The gain in dollars reflects curren- 
cy exchange costs. 


in % 
35.9 
36.8 
60.7 


IBB 

Union Bank 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim 
General Bank 

LeUml 

FIBI ' 


gainin' 

shekels 

13.4 

12.9 

13.7 
8.0 

19.9 

12.8 

23.9 


gain is g 


'in% 

4.4 

3.9 

4;7 


10.9 
.3.8 

14.9 


A portfolio of bank shares with an 
equal amount of funds' invested In 
each, of the banks showed a gain In 
local currency of 15.1 per cent, or 
6.1 .per cent In dollar terms. 


’• Higher car insurance rates from Sept 1 


NEW YORK (AP). — OPEC 
members are continuing to charge 
as much as glO a barrel above of- 
ficial prices on nearly one-fifth of 
t heir o il output despite a growing 
oversupply of petroleum on world 
markets, the trade publication 
Petroleum Intelligence Weekly said 
; yesterday. , . 

“The practice of charging 
premiums ballooned" after the Ira- 
nian revolution and supply crisis 
last year, the newsletter, said. But 
the "surcharges are increasingly 
coming under triage,” as buyers of 
OPEC oil negotiate contract 
renewals, it said. 

The premiums are In the form of 
surcharges, exploration fees and 
commissions to "agents with direct 
access’- to government-owned 
crude oil supplies, the newsletter 

said. 

It said the extra charges are be- 
ing levied on 4.4 million of the 25.6 
million to 25.6 million 42-gallon 
barrels of crude OPEC nations 
produce each day. 


But In .one sign of a weakening 
market. Iran announced last' week, 
it Is cutting prices on six grades of 
oil by as much as n a barrel. 


, Iranian oil has sold for as much 
87 a barrel more than com- 
parable oil from other countries, 
prompting resistance .from Euro^ 
pean and Japanese buyers. ‘ 

Oil demand also has 1 been 
weakening because of a recession 

AJld W reaction to a more 
thanlSO per cent rise to petroleum 
prices since late 1978. 


TEL AVIV. — Persistent rumours 
that Bank Leumi is planning a new 
capital financing issue were 
responsible for a massive demand' 
of the -bank’s, securities. A bid for 
nearly IL20m. worth of Leumi 
shares was supplied after a gain of 
25 points, or 3.3 per cent Other 
share sectors generally turned mix- 
ed. •’ 


Market report 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 


equities. Africa IL10 was up by 7.1 
per cent, while ILDC (r) was rising 
by 5.8 per cent. Caesarea, a recent 
big winner, was down by 7.2 per 
cent. 


According to. Petroleum 
Intelligence Weekly, 600,000 barrels 
of Iranian ofl a day — much of the 
country’s estimated exports of 7QO,- 
000 to i minion barrels — still are 

*U*ng a t gujY a bajrgj gfavg of. 

facial prices. 


The index-linked bond market in 
quiet trading showed gains of Z-2 
per cent 

Among commercial banks the up- 
ward trend persisted, with the ex- 
ception of the Hapoalim shares. An 
offer of about ILl5m. worth of the 
ordinary stock was absorbed 
without any change in price. IDB 

gained 1.2 per cent, Mizrahi 1.7 per 

cent 

Mortgage hanks were mixed. 


Carmel and Binyan were “buyers 
only,” but Shilton, among the 
specialized financial Institutions, 
was down by 7 per cent 

Insurance Issues were mixed and 
trended somewhat lower. Zur (r) 
was down by 12 per cent. Ararat 
IL1 was the only meaningful 
gainer, with a rise of 5 per eent in 
the wake of a "buyers only’’ situa- 
tion. 


The mixed trend persisted among 
land ' development and real estate 


Industrials, though mixed, on 
balance moved higher. Urdan 
securities were all "buyers only,” 
aa was the case with Alliance and 
Argaman pref. (b). Dubek (rj was 
strong and ended the session with a 
6.1 per cent gain. Paper Mills tack- 
ed on 6.2 per cent Lodzla TLA was 
down by 2.2 per cent but the atten- 
dant options nose-dived by 10.6 per 
cent t Assls lost 4.6 per cent. 

Among Investment company 
shares Elgar fr) was up by 7.7 per 
cent, while the bearer shares lost 5 
per cent Jordan Exploration mov- 
ed ahead by more than 8 per cent. 
Clal Trade was down by 5 per cent 


Saudi Arabia, OPEC's largest 
member, also sells 600,000 barrels a 
day at a premium. Other major 
sellers at premium prices include 
Nigeria, Algeria and Kuwait. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Clw-lnrt Vnlum* Onn,n 


prirf n.I.MM 


(ImiliiB Volumi* ' 
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' Jerusalem Post Reporter 
New compulsory car insurance 
premiums — 44.1 per cent higher, 
on the average — will come Into 
force from September l, and It Is 
expected that an additional 3 per 
cent will become payable to cover 
: ....tbe costs of a special fund to fight 

road accidents. The 3 per cent 
premium was demanded by- 
‘Transport Minister Haim Landau. 
~‘“ r Premiums of up to IS 1,000 a year 


uncertain, because" the attorney- 
general explained to the minister 
that the extra premium no 
basis in existing l pg i elatio n and 
would therefore be unlawful. 

It is expected that g special bill 
will be tabled In the Knesset in the 
next few days to permit the imposi- 
tion of the premium. r 


Farmers struggle for easier loan terms 


m ^ will have to be pdid In one payment, 

"*■- fn arhrnnno 


Supersol study tof 
North African Jewry 


In advance. 


I OJ,. 

-Sj. 


The Knesset Finance Committee, 

J which . approved these changes , 

r.p £ ' yesterday. .thereby rejected the de- 
: ; v y’--. mand by the Insurance companies 
increase premiums by 65 per 
f.- ‘ ^ cent as well as the Treasury’s 
f 1 !:-:-. original proposal to increase 
•—*** premiums from the beginning of 
:.vc S August. - 
... ; The 3 per cent premium demand- 

, ’ - ed by the transport minister Is still 


-- The Supersol chain of super- 
markets la giving several hundred 
thousand . shekels to the Hebrew 
University for a study on the Jews 
of North' African origin and their 
contribution tb Zionism. 

Aluf (Res'.) Yosef Geva, the. 
president of Supersol, who- was 
among the Initiators of, the project, 
said it is being done to enhance the 
image of North African Jews. The 
study will be undertaken by Dr. 
Shimon Sbitrlt. 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Farmers are refus- 
ing to accept linked loans from the 
- Bank of Israel, and demand that 
loans for working capital be given 
. on easier terms. 

The Governor of the Bank of 
Israel, Anion G&fny, recently wrote 
to the secretariat of the 
Agricultural Centre, the roof body 
of all farming organizations, that 
the bank would only grant linked 
loans.. 

The Agricultural Centre haa 
pointed out that the farmers credit 
situation Is getting worse all the 
time. . 


As an example they pointed out 
that Mekorot recently told farmers 
It was cutting down the time it gives 
them to pay their' water bills, from 
85 to 60 days. This is the second c^t 
In credit for the fanners in recent 
months. Previously the national 
water company gave farmers 105' 
days to pay their bills. 


Agricultural Centre officials ad- 
mitted that there la now a com- 
mittee headed by a Finance 
Ministry official which studies the 
problems of credit in the 
agricultural sector. They stressed, 
however, that in the meantime the 
farmers’ plight is getting worse. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 20.7.80 


Country 


Currency 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 


Cheques and 
transactions 


®sps&B©tes 


» *» •: . 

:# ‘ i> 

K. A. 
9 prrss . 
■t* 

99 . inr • 

t e r 31 

?.rr. r-.t 

9- . 


Dollar' 
Great Britain Sterling 


iff. 


Germany 
France 
Holland 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Finland ‘ ' 

Australia 

South Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Mark 
Franc 
Gulden 
Franc 
Krona 
Krone 
Krone 
'Mark 
Dollar 
Dollar 7 
Band 
Franc 
Schilling 
Lira 
Yen 


51.4269 

122.0823 

29.5048 

12.6948 

26.9886 

32.Q018 

12.4868 

10.6808 

9.5252 


-a; 

’1 

1 

i 

10 

it 

1000 

10M 


a.-:, 14.OT, 

44.0694 


59.6037 

67.3692 

18.4061 

*1.5486 

.62.0348 

234.3979 


51.8131 
122.9991 
29.7363 
. 12.7901 
27-1913 
32.2421 
12.5805 
10.7607 
9.5967 

45.0048 

60.0613 

67.8751 

16JM44 

*1.8607 

62.5007 

236.1581 


61.1000. 

121.M00 


li. 5900- 
26:8200 

31.8000 
12.2500 
10.4700 

9.3400 

.14,0000-, 

44.0300 

53.0900 

58.0800 

17.9200 

41.2800 

64.8000 
232.9100 


-52.1400 

123.7800 

29.9100 

12.8700 

27.3600 

32.4500 

12.0000. 

10.8800 

9.0800 

J4-.4H9P/' 

45.2900 

60.9700 

71.1700 

18.0000 

420200 

62.9000 

237.6500 


More banks probe 
Value day’ system 

Jerusalem Prat Reporter 
TEL AVlV. — Both the Discount 
and Leumi* banka are weighing the 
possibility of making changes in the 
"value day’’ system, they an- 
nounced yesterday. Discount said 
that a decision would be taken in 
the near future. Leumi did not give 
a date, although it noted that it had 
been considering- such a step, in 
consulation with the Bank of Israel, 
for some time. 

Both banks noted that 
eliminating the “value day" — the 
gap between the time a deposit was 
made and the funds actually 
credited to the account — would 
mean increasing fees for other ser- 
vices. 

Bank Hapoalim took the lead last 
week in eliminating “value day” 
far Its salaried customers, whose 
salaries are paid into Hapoalim ac 
cop&ts.- a.'L t o ■ 




World’s longest span 
hoisted into -place 


HULL, England (AP). — The final 
section of the world’s longest single- 
span. suspension bridge waa hoisted 
into position Friday, more tnan 
200 years after the project was first 
discussed. 

The bridge provides a road to 
span tbe north and south banka of 
the Hum hex River In eastern 
England and is scheduled to be 
opened in February next year. 

Construction of tbe 1,410-metre 
bridge was dogged by problems, in- 
cluding the collapse of a hoisting 
gantry In March which injured five 
workers.- Its towers are 8.0 cm. out 
of parallel to allow for the curvature 
of the earth. 


OUTLETS. — Amcor has set up out- 
lets in England and Holland to dis- 
tribute its' solar energy products 
there as well a a In Spain, Italy, P'or- 
fail Greece.^ .. . 


CLASSIFIEDS 


I a building 


a* r 11:^1-. :^^ 
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“Dollar Pai” and “Euro Fa®” 
Buying and Selling rates 
- for 20.7.80 

Buying ... . Selling 
‘Dollar Pas” limit 191.3882 192.8053 

28415199 286.5063 


DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 am. of day prior to publication. For 

Friday's paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper; 3p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
Sunday 's p&por: 22 noon Thursday. - - * ' 


Ada are accepted at all afflcea of The Jerusalem Jfast (for addresses aee masthead on 
-back page) and at all recognised advertising agencies. 


’Eure Pas” 


I unit 


Weekday .rates: Minimum charge of 11322.80 for eight words: ZL40.32 for iach ad- 
ditional word. .Friday and holiday eve rates; Minimum charge of Ha 48.00 for eight 
words; ZL68.00 for each additional Word. AH rales Include VAT. 
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Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts- (Fatach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 21.7JNI 


DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


REALTY 


vi 


JERUSALEM No. 1 Reel Bstate. 
have what you need. TeL 02-224224. 


We 


ORTHODOX BNOUSH-speaking lady, 
sleep In. light housekeeping, for ma rried 
couple in New York. Contact Q2-M97U 
day. 02-812859 evening. 


Putsch 


Patam 


TEL AVIV 


a.*- 


r-.t 


period — no. of months 


r.r 







_ 

S 

i 

■I* 

S' 

• .• ‘ 

: ‘1* 

U4.A. 

Dollar •' 

9 

»% 

9% 

7% 

8 

6% 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

15 

14 

12% 

18% 

13 

31% 

Germany 

Mark 

fl 

2^ 

8% 

7% 

7% 

6% 

Holland 

Guillen 

9% 

Hi 

9% 

8% 

'• »% 

8% 

CUnada 

Dollar 

10% 


10% 

9% 

9% 

‘ »% 

France 

Franc 

u% 

11% 


10% 

10% 

11 

Switzerland 

Franc 

5 

5% 

5 

8% 

4 

3% 

u Dollar Pas" - 


8% 

B% 

8% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

•'Euro Paz” 


11 

10% 

10 

0% 

9% 

6% 


TOURISTS, tarnished, nice 2 room flat, 
centre. Tel. 08-244407. 


FURNISHED LOVELY 8 bedroom, 2 
bathroom home and garden in Afeka, for 
rent — ml»l||mm|w S TTiMrth. TeL 04 
282221, 08-413488. 


SALE. 4 luxurious, new, excellent area, 
near Peristeln, Bat Yam. TeL 03-248888. 


HAIFA 



UfUTCD miZRAHl BAflH © 


SALE. NEVE SHAANAN, 8 rooms + 
dinette. - excellent area, available 
February, 848,000. Tel. 04-227970. 


HERXLIYA 
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No waiting in Hnel No traveOngi 

Just fill bi trie coupon below. Give your full home address: a P-O.B. ad- 
dress is not sufficient. Port tWs form, accompanied by a cheque, at 
least seven days prior to the requested! date of publication. ■Thst'a eli 
there fs to it I 

Rates: Minimum weekday rate is IL322.BO for eight words: I LAO. 30 fpr each ad- 
drtkmal word Mtmmum rate for Friday »nd holidays rs WM&M fix eight; words: IL- 
56.00 for each additional word- All- rates includa VAT. 

CUT ALONG DOmED UNE 


PLEASE PRINT IN BLOCK LETTERS ± \ - 

CtsssWvd Ads Dsfm, P.O.B..81 Jiraulm 
Wiiaso insert the following ehmriOed adsartisetnent — : — 


If space above 4s ins u fflofent. print tsxt flfl separate sheet of paper; 

, THE TEXT BELOW IS NOT TO BE INCLUDED IN THE AD 

The advertisement should a p p 4ar on 


(day) 


(date) 


rfdayl 


(date) 


(day) (date) 


Number fk dims weekdayJnsartfon:..„U. 
Number of times Friday Insertion; 


. (day) Wrt«) 

— IL40.30 par word (including VAT) 


ILBB.OO per word (tndhidng VAT> 


Minimum charge Oncftiding VAT? — 8 WOftfB — IL322AO .weekdays 

: IL.44fl.00 Fridays 


Number 

Nsine.... 


of 


words— My cheque for IL., 


Js endtoeed 


Addtes*.--........_._...— — — — 

TeLfto...-. •.... - r »gn«turs.-;....;.- : -;^ ;;~ 

AU ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE POSTED AT LEAST SEVEN DAYS PRIOR TO 
THE DATE OF PUBLICATION / ' 


TheJerusatefiii Purt reserves the right tb rrturtwpeafoqmpu 


bHcetfon of revisa 


the taxt of ray 

notification 1 to the. adverttsef. 


wfMHtiseuient and to make naceesary diangah. without priqr 


BER5ZJYA PIT UAH, rental, 4, 
fumlahed completely + large and weD- 
cared garden. TeL evenings 08-486011, OS- 
441648. • 


NEXANYA 


HOLIDAY APARTMENTS, weekly or 
monthly. Aportmentcare^ U Kik ar 
Haatsmaut (Passage).' TeL 008-32148, 
088-39151 (24 hour answe ri ng service). 


PURCHASE /SALE 


SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. TeL 03- 
838790, 08-883748. 


MYATA-LIGHTWEIGHT Japanese 
linen's 'lb-speed Wcyclo, tike new. 1L00,- 
000- TeL 08-413380. 


EVERY THING IN ITS 
PLACE. 

REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS f 


n on ’“iron/ 'Np'tntY pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
18.738 

Friday*g foreign tae b a n ge rales 
against the Israel pound, f ar 
DA dollar transactions under 63080, 
and transaction In other currencies 
under tbe equivalent o 1 8880. 


U.S.S 

Selling 

91.8090 

Buying 

91.4390 

DM 

29.0901 

29.4840 

Swiss Fr. 

32.2170 

31.98M 

Sterling. 

122.9928 

122.1144 

French FT. 

12.7779 

12.0806 

Austrian Sch. 

4.1888 

4.1588 

Dutch Fl. 

27.1697 

20.9710 

Swedish Kr. 

12.5831 

12.4833 

Danish Kr. 

9.9973 

9.8289 

Norwegian Kr. 

10.7091 

10.0922 

Finnish 

14.3842 

144810 


49.0937 

44.7319 

Rond 

074386 

07.3541 

Australian l 

00.1378 

50.7088 

Belgian Fr. [ID* 

18:5413 

18.4090 

Yen (100) 

23.6272 

23.4984 

Italian Lire (1001 62.4438 

61.0978 

INTERBANK LONDON 


SPOT RATES: 
U.S4 

2.3788/45 

per A 

Swiss FT. 

1.6090/00 

per* 

Belgium Fr. 

27.9150/33 

perl 

Swedish Kr. . 

4.1109/75 


French Fr. 

4.0470/80 

perl. 

Danish Kr. 

5.3970/85 

per* 

Dutch FL 

1.9047/57 

P*r* 

DM 

1.7422/30 

per* 

Italian Ure 

82940/75 

. per* 

Norwegian Kr. 

44100/10 

per* 

Yen 

219.22/30 

per* 


Gold Price: 6613.50/818.50 


Im, 


FORWARD RATES: 

I am law- 

49 2.NM/0U 03371/88* 13201/233 

Dlf/V l.nil/424 1.7403/418 L 7333/382 
SwFr./t IJSM/HM US88/M3 1^710/740 


Comm w — 
ft RankhoUIng 
IDB prf 
IDB 
IDB-B 
IDB prf A 
IDB Op 4 
IDB op 8 
D3B op 8 
IDB Op 7 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union lB^-ac 
Union lSftscS 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount A8?rflc 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mlzr op 1 
Mlzr op 2 
Mlzr op 3 
Mlzr 15%sc2 
Mlxx20%sc4 
Mlzr 18V-SC8 
Mlzr i8S4ac8 
Mlzr-ac7 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 
Hap op 2 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 4 
Hap op 9 . 

Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
Hap 109scl 
Hap 18VSC8 
Hapl8^sc8 
General 

‘ General l8%sci 
Leumi 
Leumi n-d 
Leumi op 2 
Leumi op 4 
Leumi op 9 
Leumi 189focB 

Leumi i8^-ac7 

Leumi 18%ac8 
OHH r 

Inte rnal S%sci 
FIBI 

Mortgage Ranks 
Gen-Mtgr 
GMgb 
GenMg op 114 
GenMg bp 117 ’ 
GenMg 
Carmel r . 

Carmel b - 
Car opA 
Car lfiCrdblO 
.Morfg&Inv 
Dev&Mtgr 
DevAMgb 
DevAMg op 88 
DevAMg op 95 
DevAMg M-JrdbBT 
DevAMg 18%db94 
HouaMtg r 
HousMtg b 
HousMg op 1 
HouaMg op 2 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r - 
Tefahot b 
Meray 
Merav op l 
Specialized 
Fiuuidili 
Shilton r 

Shilton b 
Shilton opA 
Shilton OpB 
Shilton ISTrdbl 
Shilton I8^db2 
OtzLatasiya r 
OtzLataziya b 
Am pal 
AgricnltureA 
IndDev prf 
Insunuioe 
Aryeh 
Aryeh op 
Aryeh sc 5 
Ararat IL1 
Ararat ILB 
Hassneh r 
Hassneb b 
Hassneh. op 
Phoenix IL1 
Phoenbi IL0 
Yardenia ILl 
Yardenla IL5 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op . 

Sahar I8*>db 
Securitas 
Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Go mm .Service 
AUUlltles 
Motor House 
Delek r 
Dclek b 
Delek op I 
Delek20^rdb2 
Cokl5torageILl 
ColdStorILlO 
ColdStor opA 
Israel Elec 
Lighterage ILl 
UghtersgelLS 
LIfjhterageIL8 opS 787.0 
LlghteragvUi9 db 304:0 
Ra pace ILl 
JFtapaccILS 
' Land JBcdliflng, 
DeveLCtirus 

Azorim 
Azor opA 
AzorSOTvdbl 
■ Africa- lari 


3800.0 

873.0 

873.0 

1080.0 

1990.0 

952.0 

772.0 

810.0 

719.0 

1810.0 
777 J) 

394.0 

385.0 

248.0 

1078.0 
1078.0 
408J) 
*592.0 
*992.0 
Z2205X 
Z952.0 


a 

4,0086 

1.005J 

75.1 

39.0 
796 

224.2 

131.0 
1.1396 

17.2 
178.0' 

258.3 
188 .B 

004.0 

07J 

31.1 

U0J 

1,322.9 

190.9 

8.7 

39.3 


U.C. 

4-10.0 

4-10.0 

4-30.0 

n.c. 

4-12.0 

4-10.0 

4-20.0 

n.C. 

4-12.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

O.C. 

n.c. 

4-12.0 

4-12.0 

4-10.0 

4-10.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

4-12.0 


ladnn trial 
UrdanlLl ILl 
Urdan IL8 
Urdan op 
Bibit ILl 
mbit m> 
Alliance 
.Eiro 1 
Elco IU5 r 
Bico ZL2.9 b 
Elco opA 
Blco20Crdbl 
Electra ILl 
Electra IL5 


New York Stock 
Exchange 
Closing prices July 1$ 


400.0 

407.0 
-303.0 

717.0 

009.0 
X2320-0 

114.0 

900.0 

900.0 

410.0 

407.0 

730.0 

443.0 

990.0 


b.o. 

b.o. 

h.o. 

131.0 

148.0 


+19.0 
+19.0 
+24.0 
—41.0 
n.c. 
b.o. +120.0 
3.3 +20.0 
+9.0 
+ 10.0 
n.c. 
+2.0 I 

Q.C. 
O.C. 

—10.0 I 


Dow Jones Industrial average: 
90S7 up, 8.87 
Vohnne: 58,405,500 


73.0 

80.0 
100.0 

89.0 

8.0 

202.0 

98.1 


Allied Chemical 
Asa Ltd. 

Avco 

Boeing 

Burroughs 

Bell A Howell 

Bally Manufacturing 

Bausch and Lomb 

Control Data 


Priif Cbunga 


soy, +K 


*727.0 

*009.0 

Z492.0 

-*420.0 


30.1 
LI 

39.2 
39.9 


+12.0 

n.c. 

4-10.0 

+8^1 


*899.0 

Z89B.0 

*1 159.0 

*1732.0 

zl 402.0 

*872.0 

*1231.0 

*971.0 

*390.0 

789.0 

494.0 
79L0 

784.0 

1979.0 

748.0 

073.0 

752.0 

692.0 

419.0 

1199.0 

794.0 

998.0 


8.098.1 

2^106 

11.4 

11.0 

27.8 

329.1 

138.1 
118.0 

194.3 

390.3 

175.4 


n^. 

n.c. 

+53.0 

+40.0 

—18.0 

+38.0 

+26.0 

—2.0 

+3.0 

n.c. 

n.'c. 


14,013.0 +25.0 
420.4 4-25.0 


272.4 

840.1 

477.1 
17.2 
42.4 

211.0 
9.4 
1.873.0 
1681.1 ' 


+40.0 

+20.0 

+20.0 

+14.0 

+18.0 

+15.0 

+30.0 

+32.0 

+15.0 


E1ectraifl%db 

400.0 

8.0 

n.c. 

Curtiss Wright 

E)ectnU8‘>db2 

259.0 

814 

—54 

Dow Chemical 

BDron TLA 

2090.0 

194 

—194 

[ -Eastman Kodak 

EHron IL2 

1380.0 

99.0 

+10.0 

Fbrd Motor 


840.0 

20.4 

—20.0 

General Dynamics 

Argaman prf r 

307.0 

b.o. 

+1.0 

Gulf Sc Western 

Argaman prf b 

. 380.0 

90.4 

n.c. 

Holiday inns 

Argaman r 

351.0 

107.5 

—0.0 

Honeywell 

Argaman b 

350.0 

2284 

+12.0 

Hilton Hotels 

AtaB 

2110 

293.0 

+12.0 

IBM 

AUC 

158.0 

1.716.2 

+94 

Lockheed 

Ala opA 

103.0 

2,1094 

+194 

Litton Ind. 

Ala opS 

238.0 

5594 

+18.0 

LTV 

Ata209>deb2 

1034 

233.0 

n.c. 

McDonnell Douglas 

Dubek r 

dl 300.0 

50.0 

+75.0 

Merrill Lynch * 


(11300.0 

174 

+38.0 

MGM 

FerttUsen 

347.0 

4474 

+64 

Motorola 

Cables r 

169.5 

3264 

-8.0 

.NCR 

Cables b 

174.0 

3014 

n.e. 

Natomaa 


500.0 

172.3 

+10.0 

National Semiconductor 

HsifaChm oo2 

T11.0 

22.9 

—1.0 

Occidental Petroleum 

BaifaChm20Cwdbl 3=0.0 

1004 

+94 

Penn Central 

Teva r 

1089.0 

814 

+10.0 

Pan American Airways 

Triad 

1211.0 

1.6 

+104 

Polaroid 

■Teva op 

1190.0 

424 

+804 

RCA 

Teva db 

291.0 

3704 

—13.0 

Revlon 

Lodzia ILl 

dl3194 

44 


Raytheon 

Lodzla IL4 

d434.0 

2484 

—10.0 

‘ Sears Roebuck 

Lodzla op2 

192.5 

L 032.6 

—104 

Sperry Rand 

Molett 

380.0 

2844 

n.c. 

syntex 

Moller 

1090.0 

94 

n.e. 

American Tel ft Tel 

Phoenicia ILl 

— 





Telex 

DeadSea 

979.0 

234.4 

+0.0 

Teledyne 


9876 


480.8 +4.0 


AmlsrPaper 
Am Izr opA 
Axnlsr209fidbl 
Amts 

Asais209f-dbl 


1041.0 

839.0 

495.0 

464.0 
C359.0 


227.1 

279.7 

149.0 

23.2 

21.0 


+81.0 

n.c. 

U-C- . 
— 20.0 
— 11.0 


901.0 

1800.0 
47L0 . 
262.0 
dx388.0 
dx394.0 
2402) 

149.0 

922.0 

444.0 

898.0 

758.0 

318.0 

316.0 

209.0 


100.0 

.1 

108.7 

110.6 

274.4 

b.o. 

242.9 

687.1 

b.O. 

b.o. 

1,373.9 

13.0 

199.0 


10.0 


+4.0 

n.o. 

+4.0 

'n.c. 

+12.0 

+19.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+29.0 

+2L0 

tuc. 

cue, 

n-C. 

—4-0 

n_c. 


Petrocbem 

4804 

4084 

n.c. 

Ptrchm opA 

7084 

254.1 

+54 

PtrchzxriO^frdbl 

3204 

.3164 

n.c. 

Necbushtin r ... T 


■..AW? 

—0.0 

Nechwhtan b 

— 

' -toLo' 1 

— 

BUte ’ 

8714 

n.c. 

Elite opS 

6954 

514 

+1.0 

EUte20Ctcnv sb2 

3864 

130.3 

+19.0 

Arad 

6904 

94 

—9.0 

Polgat ILlr 

1120.0 

124 

+404 

Folgat IL6r 

9284 

75.1 

+104 

Polgat op 

9404 

354 

+20.0 

Polygon 

992.0 

1444 

—8.0 

Rim ILl 

750.0 

184 

—424 


Tyco Laboratories 
UAL 

Union Carbide 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Electric 
U.S. Steel 
Xerdk 
Exxon . 


24* 

39% 

09% 

24% 

28% 

47% 

03 

24% 

34% 

97% 

28% 

75% 

18 

25% 

91% 

37% 

65% 

30% 

MM 
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33% 

28% 

8% 

50% 

71% 

54 

38% 

28% 

22% 

6% 

28% 

24% 

50% 

am 

17% 

59% 

42% 

52% 

3% 

193 

37% 

19* 

44% 


+% 
+* 
+ * 
+* 
-V. 
+* 
-* 
+* 
-* 
+ 4 
-% 
—1 
+ % 
+% 
+% 
+34 
+% 
+* 
— % 
+ % 
+ % 
— % 


+2 
+* 
-% 
— M 
+ % 
+% 
+ % 

+!i 
+ % 
-K 


+% 
— % 


+* 

+% 


+ M 


24% 

29 

22% 

59%. 


-M 
— M 
+% 
-% 


jnrlJ Dib oWltwoin- 

Stock Exekango 12 % . — 

lAmer lsr Paper . MIDa . _ ' " 
Etz Lavud 


+% 


2% 

4% -* 

30% -% 


10% -16% 
2% —3% 
14 -14% 


048.0 

670.0 

1109.0 

943.0 
(1374.0 
(1873.0 
(1360.0 
(1884.0 

024.0 

751.0 


2J35 J 

779.0 
138.9 
158 J2 

68.7 

406 

311.2 

419.0 
000.3 

399.2 


n.c. 

n-C. 

n.c. 

—0.0 

+20.0 

+29.0 

+20.0 

+20.0 

n.c. 

n.e. 


'Rim IL4 
Shemen b 
Taal r 
Thai b 
Taal op 
Fnitarom 
hzvcstftHoldliig 
Cenpaaies 


369.0 

642.0 

309.0 

370.0 

804.0 

310.0 


133.4 

43.0 
083.9 

60.0 
49.1 

1,001.7 


—18.0 

—18.0 

-10.0 

—13.0 

n-C. 

n.c. 


Houston Oil and Minerals 

ore List 

El sclnt 
IDB Ordinary 
IDBPfd. 

SCI-TEX 

This selected list courtesy of . 

ISR ACL DISCOUNT BANK 1 1®! 

Tel Aviv 

Tel; 8 a.m.— 12.30 p.ru. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 251938 


141.9 

193.0 
1788 

800.0 

143.0 

149.0 

O1A0 

518.0 

750.0 
(1240.0 

293.0 


1378.0 

144.0 
123.7 

77.0 
13SJ3 

. 164.4 

799.0 

071.0 

10.0 

100.0 
39.0 


—7.0 

—118 

—13.5 

B.C. 

+2,0 

—8.0 

+8.0 

+6.0 

—89.0 

—4.0 

+8.0 


903.0 

1935.0 

300.0 

273.0 

179.0 

70 0J 

703.0 

048.0 

940.0 
930 JO 

244.0 

108.0 

484.0 
507.0" 

228.0 

119.0 

777.0 

899.0 
dx380.0 
dx3B5.0 


90.7 

8 

88.1 

b^. 

333.9 

1.081.0 

293.2 

181.9 
12 . 0 - 
20.0 

123.4 

370.0 

198.0 
88.4 

290.1 

034.7 
104-7 

171.8 
21.7 
90.0 


+3.0 

n.c. 

—2.0 

+13.0 

+4.0 

—12.0 

—10.0 

—17.0 

n.c. 

n.e. 

—4.0 

+0.0 

+3.0 

+8.0 

n.c. 

+0.0 

+2.0 

+37.0 

—25.0 

n.c. 


Elgar r 

X743.0 

84 

—02.0 

nepresentaii 

Elgar b 
Ellern r 

X741.0 

1240.0 

4.0 

17.4 

—39.0 

+30.0 

bond prices 

Ell era b 

12404 

44 

+30.0 

Amlasar 

4914 

205.1 

n-c. 


Amiasar op 

9104 

128.7 

n.c. 

84% Defence loan 

CntrlTrade 

2040.0 

_ 


70 (Ayln) 

.IrivofPaz r 

10004 

294 

+20.0 

75 (AyinHeh) 

In vo fP a* b 

1000.0 

23.4 

+204 

SI (Peh Aleph) 

WoIfsonlLl 

8804 

1.4 

—214 

90 (Tzadi) 

WolfsonlLlO r 

530.0 

100.0 

—104 

4% Gov't Jevetopxnent 

WotfsonlLlO b 

530.0 

100.3 

+10.0 

Group 1. Yield: 

Am pa 

6934 

17.4 

+134 

3001 

DscTnv r 



_ 



3007 

Dsclnv b 







Group 5. Yield: 

Daclnv opA 







3020 

Dsclnv opB 







3023 

Dsclnvl0£-db72 







Defence loan 09. 

Dsclnvl87rdbl90 







34 (Lamed Dalet) 

DscInvlSV'dbUO 

dz 885-0 

1499.1 

+54 

210 (Relsh Yod) 

HapTmlnv r 

(1X7004 

170.0 

+94 

4% Govt (90% C-o-L) 

Ha pin v b 

9094 

184 

n.c. 

Group 22. Yield: 

Ha pin v opl 

9964 

1.784.5 

n.c. 

3101 

Leumllnv 

4004 

906.7 

+304 

3100 

JrdnExpIo 

20104 

4.0 +138.0 1 

Group 24. Yield: 

JrdnExplo op 

.2004 

198.3 

+33.0 

3110 

JrdnExpIo op2 

1404 

684.1 

+30.0 

3119 

JrdnExplo opS 

1090.0 

3.8 

U-C. 

4% Gov't (89% C-o-L) 

Mlzrahilnv r 

1090.0 

— 


Group 42. Yield: 


Prirc Chanre 


1933.0 

1838.0 


+2.0 

+10.0 


—0.40 

1801.0 

1680.0 

—0.17 

1229.0 

1199.0 


+134 

+13.0 


n.c. 

n.c. 


1189.0 

1224.0 


319.0 

911.0 

2540.0 

846.0 


1,031.1 

b.o. 

b.O. 


+22.0 

n.c. 

+140 

+4.0 


640.0 

406.0 

068.0 

2300.0 

888.0 


88S.D 

460.0 


48.1 
26.0 
43.7 

J 

10.1 
b.o.. 
27J 
13.6 
94.4 


—10.0 

—20.0 

a.c. 

n.c. 

—47.0 

+47.0 

+4.0 

—19.0 

—15.0 


The Bank of Israel 

Controller of Foreign Currency 


■ • : Distribution of Circulars of 
the Controller of Foreign Currency 

* Membera of fhe public who would Bka to receive copies of the Controller of 
Foreign Currency's tdrculars td'tW eommefeiaf banks may take out an an- 
nual subscription: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE; 

fpr the peridd July-15. 1980 — July 31. 1981: ILl .500 CoHectionofcir- 
cuiw* Issued to date: IL4O0. 

Those who wish to subscribe should apply to: 

Ministry of Oefenca, Publishing Diviiioa, 29 Rehev Bet. Kirya, Tel Aviv. 


Afrlca-Isrio 
ILDC r 
ILDCb 
ILDCnodlv 
ILCD opA 
ILDC opB 
ILDCaoVdbB 

ILDC20^db4 
SoIelRonch prPA 
SolelRonohprFc 
PropABldg 
Proplnd opA 
PropBId OpB 
PropBId 19 , >db4 


416.0 

480.0 

190.0 

1190.0 

1080.0 

475.0 

484.0 


111.9 

140.9 

77.0 

10.0 

01.7 

1,929.1 

70.2 


—4.0 

n.e. 

—2.0 

ae 

+17.0 

+30.0 

+».0 


Mizrahi In v b 
Mizrahi 18^fdb48 
Hassuta 
Haaauta opA 
Haasuta20 l rfdbl 
Exprtlnv r 
Exprtlnv b 
Koorlad 
CUIRlEat 
CIsCREa opA 
ClalREa opB 
aaOtEsOOCrdbl 
Clailnd sc op 
ClaHnd2<y^-db5 
Landeco 
Ozlnv 

Oelnviovdb 

Pamalnv 

Plrylonlnv 

FuelftExpla. 

OilExploPaz 

Naphtha 

Lapldot r 

Laptdot b 

HamltidMIa 

ForrignCurronoy 

Adanim 

Agrii prfC 

JndDevprfC 
IndDvvCC 
TndDevCCi 
IndDevD 
Tonristlnd 
UnlcoA r 
UnlcoA b 
Gorit 


.382.0 

424.0 

170.0 

705.0 

820.0 

3430.0 

400.0 

905.0 

429.0 

850.0 
*999.0 

591.0 

400.0 
Z33T.0 

230.0 

394.0 

384.0 

430.0 

483.0 


270.6 

49.8 

256.0 

2.0 

10.0 

8.8 

581.4 

79.3 

30.0 
14SJ 

2,267.0 

1.243.3 

774.3 
70.7 

969.9 

198.3 

14.0 
346.7 
980J 


—20.0 
— 24.0 
— 5.0 
—1.0 
+60.0 
n.c. 
—8.0 
n-c. 
n.c. 
— 25U) 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n-c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+11.0 

+21.0 

+12.0 

n.c. 


3210 

3208 

€% Gov’t (89% Co-L) 
Group 92. Yield: 

3301 

3504 

7% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 02. Yield: 


3922 

3920 


3534 

3941 


Group 66. Yield: 


3340 

3S51 


Group 08. Yield: 


496.0 

1949.0 


099.4 -14.0 
7.7 —75.0 


Group 70. Yield: 

3554 

3597 

Gov’t dble-optn flaked 
2001 
-2015 
2033 

Dollar deasm bonds 
Hollis 13 
Hollis 20 

Bonds 100% linked to 
foreign currency 
5.3 r ,r GOVt 8028 
6£< Isr. Electric Corp. B 
3 r r Dead Sea Works 
Bonds linked to 
foreign currency 
6003 


+144 

902.6 

+9.5 

786.9 

+9.1 

+ 1.37 

747.7 

+44 

706.3 

+4.1 

+141 

9824 

R.C. 

5904 

rue. 

+1.27 

921.9 

—0.6 

497.5 

—9.8 

+ 1.89 

438.6 

+.1 

406.8 

n.c. 

+1.40 

398.8 

+.8 

3204 

+4 

+1.46 

302.3 

+ .4 

286.0 

+.3 

+1.48 

282.7 

+.4 

2904 

+4 

414.0 

+1 

392.7 

+1.1 

260-4 

+3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 



1415.0 

899.0 

412.0 

459.0 

2270.0 

2389.0 
587 J) - 

1131.0 

992.0 

731.0 


28.0 
223.0 
52.3 
S1A 
T.l 
3J +139.0 
2.738.0 +1SJ0 


+80.0 

+32.0 

+20.0 

+2L0 

+90.0 


Most active shares 


Bank of Israel 
exchange rates 


PropBId opiSV-dbO 987.0 


BnynidcILt 

BaysidctL9 

Ispro 

Ispro 50^rd 
Tspro opl 
Isrns 

Mohadrin 

TCP 

Nrol Aviv ' 
'PrIOr 
Rjinaca PrP 
.Razsra 


944.0 

528.0 

274.0 

273.0 
2J3.0 

1960.0 

1630.0 

2900.0 

749.0 
flOl.O 

200.0 

280.0 


33.8 

71.6 

6.8 

97.1 

40.0 

49.1 
923.4 
101.0 
283.7 

6.6 

11.1 


Q.C. 

+10.0 

n.c. 

+27.0 

—1.0 

—4.0 

— 12.0 

—3.0 

- 10.0 

+30.0 

n.e. 


Leumi 794 14613.6+28.0 

Hapoalim r 889 8058.1ELC, 

IDB 878 400&9 +20.0 

Shares Traded JL37I An (lL7n.4ml 

Convertibles; EL30.8m (IL«7Jin1 

Bonds: TLU2.4m lILl32Jm) 


Gvnenil share Index, up US, to 066*5 


108.7 
13.0 

238.7 
149.5 


+ 10.0 

—33,0 


+2.0, 


AMrrvlaUeai: 

wllmv only 

ii ■» htiymonly 

il wlihout dividend 

i- without coupon 

' wlthuut bontts 

wiihuut rights • 
milmriiiBiKrd rapttai notes 
Thews stock prices are mwfflrtal. 
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Currency 
U.S. dollar 
British sterling 
German mark 
French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Swiss franc 
Swedish krone 
Norwegian krone 
Danish krone 
Finnish mark 
Chnndian dollar 
Auatralinn dollar 
South African rand 
Belgian franc (10) 
Austrian schilling (10) 
tiniian lire 1 1.0001 
Japanese yen (1001 
JordAnfon dinar 
Lebanese lira 


52.6200 

1224970 

294927 

12.7862 

27.0030 

82.1120 

124307 

10.7m 

94610 

14.3349 

44.6348 

99.9308 

67.6222 

18.4708 

414997 

64204 

28.9332 

174.48 

19.01 
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POSTSCRIPTS 

SIXTY-EIGHT years after the "un- 
sinkable" luxury liner Titanic 
rammed an iceberg' and sank in the 
North Atlantic, a crew of scientists 
and adventurers -has set out to 
search for the wreck with new 
sonar and television equipment. 

They plan to spend 30 to 45 days 
looking for tbe Titanic, believed to 
rest in 3,600-metre-deep waters 
somewhere Jr? a 90-km. area about 
60S km. southeast of the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

Expedition leader Mike Harris 
says there’s a 99 per cent chance of 
success. 

"It’s a grand, apple pie, all- 
American adventure,” Harris, a 
documentary film maker from 
Tampa, fronda, said. "If we don’t 
succeed, it won’t be because (the 
project i wasn’t professional.” 
William Ryan, a marine geologist 
from Columbia University who will 
help supervise a 22-member scien- 
tific team, said the venture — even 
if it doesn’t find the Titanic — will 
yield important scientific data 
about the ocean floor. 

Harris said -he conceived the idea 
of the search while locking for film 
possibilities. He enlisted investors 
1 — prime among them Texas oilman 
Jack Grimm — to underwrite the 
estimated S3m. to S4m. cost of the 
expedition. He hopes to pay off the 


WE’VE MADE IT 

SIMPLE 


Yes I It’s easier than ever for tourists 
in Tel Aviv and Horziiy* to keep in 
touch with events in Israel when they 
return home. 

Just complete our "For Israel Lovers" 
subscription card on display in the 
lobby of most four and five star hotels 
and send it {already prepaid) to us. 

No cash involved. Just Indicate your 
credit card number 

We for our part will send you The 
Jerusalem* Post international Edition 
by air every week. Keep m touch after 
vour holiday has ended ■ . 

(If you don’t find the "For Israel' 
InvniV nit display ask at the recap 
linn desk) 


cost by selling book and movie 
rights about the search. 

The 265-metre Titanic, the largest 
and most luxurious passenger ship 
of its day, was on its maiden voyage 
from England to New, York when it 
struck an iceberg April 14, 1912. 
Only 705 of its 2,200 passengers 
were saved: • 

If the explorers find the ship, 
Harris said his party will return 
next summer with a small sub- 
marine designed for deep dives. 
The plan calls for blow-torch- 
equipped robots to cut into the hull. 

Harris said there would be little 
chance of recovering the valuables 
listed on the ship's manifest, in- 
cluding a jewel- encrusted copy of 
the ‘ ’Rubaiyat” by Omar 
Khayyam. 

A 365-SQUARE METRE house was 
recently completed In Albu- 
querque. New Mexico, in 13-and-a- 
half hours, with the builders win- 
ning a race against another con- 
struction firm in El Paso, Texas. 

The house, which includes three 
bedrooms, two baths, and a two-car 
garage, was completed with wiring, 
plumbing, tiling, wallpapering and 
painting by the U.S. Home Corp. A 
city inspector spent the night in a 
sleeping bag, getting up periodical- 
ly to inspect and approve each 
stage of the building. The house has 
been sold to a Santa Fe couple for 
$49,950. 

"The main reason we did this,” 

an official of the firm told UPI, "is 
that there's so much adverse 
publicity about homes today — that 
they're not as solid as they used to 
he." 
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Moscow hurdles Carter 

REGRETTABLE as it may be. President Carter’s initiative to 
boycott the Moscow Olympics, in response to the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan last December, has not been a success. 

It did not need the visual evidence from Moscow over hun- 
dreds of television and radio channels around the world yester- 
day and Saturday to make that point ; the failure was evident 
months ago when it emerged that only 60 nations would go along 
with the U.S. and that America’s closest allies in Western 
Europe would not be among them. 

Of course, the Western electronic media — including Israel 
radio and TV — are themselves contributing no little to the crea- 
tion and acceptance of -the visual fact of Olympic business-as- 
usual in Moscow's stadia. But the important role of the media 
should have been considered when the U.S. took the decision on 
the boycott. Washington’s failure to correctly assess the 
chances of success is a further comment oh the shortcomings of 
its policy making. 

Regrettable as the failure of the boycott may be, the real 
failure was the decision taken in the early part of the last decade 
to hold the world games in the capital of the largest totalitarian 
state in the world. 

Tie apparatus of repression the Kremlin has mobilized to 
"sanitize" the Soviet population against contact with the alien 
ideas brought in ' by the . Olympic contestants and visitors 
provides dismal but clinching evidence of the futility of the 
detentist hopes which led to the original decision to hold the 
games in Moscow. 

The argument that the presence of hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners from the West in the heart of the Soviet Union would 
have a beneficial effect on the Soviet populace may have been 
persuasive in theory. In practice, the hordes of well-meaning 
but apolitical, uncaring and naive sportsmen and spectators 
from the West have proven to be no match for the organized 
force of the largest repressive state in the world, determined to 
use the games only to glorify its own political system. 

Desperate devices 

HERUT MK Ronnie Millo. a young protege of Prime Minister 
Begin, went on television Saturday night to urge heroic 
measures to uncover the identity of cabinet ministers whose 
leaks from cabinet sessions have turned the Begin government 
into a sieve. 

Mr. Millo did not hesitate to recommend tapping ministers' 
phones and the use of Security Service operatives and private 
detectives to uncover the identity of the offending ministers. He 
also hinted that those identities were really not that much of a 
secret. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. Millo was speaking for his 
political mentor; It would seem to be obvious that he was ex- 
pressing Mr. Begin's exasperation at his inability to keep his 
ministers to the minimal standards of political decency and 
public responsibility. 

. The strange glint in Mr. Millo’s eyes, unless it was merely a 
reflection of TV studio lights, would seem to attest to his deter- 
mination if not to the effectiveness of his proposals. Subjecting 
ministers guilty of such infractions to the indignity of investiga- 
tion would be the supreme expression of no-confidence in 
Israel’s ability to govern herself. 

The solutions should be sought elsewhere — first and foremost 
in insisting that candidates for ministerial office have the 
qualities necessary. 

Previous premiers on occasion put their foot down against in- 
clusion in their cabinets of*. men whom they would simply not 
tolerate for such personal reasons regardless of the Im-_ 
plications to coalition politics. Mr. Begin has been soft on this 
' issue. 

But a premier also needs the power to punish errant 
ministers.. David Ben-Gurion went to the extreme of himself 
resigning and bringing his entire government d own in 1958 tor 
the sole purpose of reorganizing It without an offending Ahdut 
Ha’avoda minister who had leaked an important decision. 

Not all prime ministers admittedly would display such deter- 
mination and such political courage. They should, however, be 
armed by constitutional law with the power of ridding their 
cabinets of men who have proven themselves unfit for the trust 
implied in high office. 
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IN SUPPORT OF 
MAJOR HADDAD 

Criticism of Israel for supporting Major Sa’ad Haddad’s 
Christian and Shi’ite militias in Southern Lebanon and for 
failing to exercise a restraining influence on his activities 
is often based on a double standard used for judging 
Israel, writes YEHUDA WEINRAUB. 


UN SPOKESMEN have criticised 
Israel recently for its support of 
Major Sa’ad Haddad's Lebanese 
militias. They have accused Israel 
also of failing to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on Haddad, and hold it 
responsible for acts occurring in his 
territory. This was the line taken at 
the recent meeting in Dublin of 
UNIFIL contributing countries, 
and articles appeared also on 
March R in "The Irish 
Independent" and "The Irish 
Times." 

An analysis of Israel’s support of 
Haddad, of the degree of control it 
has over him. and of the realities of 
Lebanon today, reveals that these - 
criticisms are invalid, and based on 
a double standard. 

Israel does not have to apologize 
for its military assistance to Had- 
dad. They share a common enemy, 
and have common interests. 
Israel’s support of Haddad con- 
tributes directly to its security. 
Even the most vocal critics of 
Israel’s policy conceded that the 
south Lebanese enclave is a buffer 
zone protecting Israel. It can be 
penetrated but it is true that all 
terrorist activity in south Lebanon 
would be directed against Israel If 
this zone did not exist. In the past - 
year i June 1. 19T9 — May 8. 1980) 89 
terrorist ground attacks were 
launched against the enclave while 
only two were launched against 
Israel from Lebanese territory. If 
the Haddad enclave were 
eliminated, the number of terrorist 
attacks against Israel would In- 
crease. 

NOR CAN Israel rely on UNIFIL to 
protect It. The UN force is un- 
derstaffed. lacks homogeneity, and 
motivation varies from one con- 
tingent to the next. It can at best 
only partly maintain the "domestic 
and international peace ” called for 
in Security Council Resolution 425 
I197R). 

UNIFIL’S presence has 
prevented a massive terrorist 
build-up in south Lebanon, but the 
number of terrorists .in UNIFIL 
territory has increased steadily. 
Today. 700 armed terrorists (four 
times the. number agreed on by 
Yasser Arafat and Secretary- 
General Waldheim) maintain an 
autonomous area (the K&na- 
Juwaya-Dir Amelia Triangle) ' Iri 
the heart of UNIFIL territory. They 
are supported operationally by 
10.000 Lebanese leftists living in the 

.READERS* LETTERSlM 

NOT A CASE 
OF HIJACKING 

Tn the Edit nr of The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir, — Peter Tronke, the Regional 
Vice President. Europe and Israel 
of the International Flight Atten- 
dants Association, protests against 
Silva Zalmanson'8 address in the 
Chagall Hall of the Knesset because 
she "had been found guilty of hi- 
jacking an aircraft” (July 13). 

Mr. Tronke ignores the fact that 
the group’s plan to escape the 
Soviet Union was not by means of 
hijacking. The group bought all the 
seats for the flight on the small 
Soviet aircraft, thus precluding the * 
possibility of inconveniencing other 
passengers. The plan included 
diverting the original crew on the 
ground so that they would not board 
the plane. It was to be flown by a 
member of the group. They went so 
tar as to plan for the aircraft’s 
return to the Soviet Union. By any. 
definition, this was not a “hi- 
jacking." 

Instead of berating this group of 
heroes. Mr. Tronke and his oguniza- 
tion should be using their good of- 
fices to urge the Soviets to release 
the three remaining prisoners of 
the 1970 Leningrad trial, Yosef 
Mendelevich and non-Jews Yuri 
Federov and Alexei Murzhenko. . 

JONATHAN LEVIN, \ 

Former Assistant Washington \ 
Representative I 
(U.S.) National Conference 
on Soviet Jewry 

Jerusalem. 



Sa’ad Haddad 


(Rubisger) 


region, whom UNIFIL makes no ef- 
fort to control. 

UNIFTL has been criticized for 
kid-glove methods employed in cur- 
bing the terrorists (for instance, es- 
corting captured terrorists back to 
their home bases). In its defence', it 
should be said that its mandate 
does not call for vigorous action 
against terrorists. However, with 
such a policy little can be done to 
prevent fresh acts' of terrorism. It 
has been argued that UNIFIL 
behaves in the same way with Had- 
dad's men. The argument exposes 
UNIFEL's inability to cope with the 
situation. Certainly it cannot 
provide much comfort tor Israel, 
which has to react appropriately to 
the danger posed to ita borders. 
Moreover, the even-handedness of 
UNIFIL is debatable. Fo r inst ance, 
although more than 20 UNIFIL per- 
sonnel have been killed by 
terrorists, and only two by Had- 
dad's militiamen (apart from a 
private revenge exacted by a 
Shi’ite family l . it is Haddad who at- 
tracts heavy UN criticism, and the 
terrorist acts are glossed over. 

Opponents of the Haddad enclave 
choose to ignore the existence of 
another enclave in the Tyre region, 
which is occupied by 1.500 
terrorists. It was intended for the 
UNIFIL. which wilfully relinquish- ■ 
ed it to the terrorists. 

It has been argued that Israel is 
indirectly responsible for the 
UNIFIL presence, because of her 


TEL HAI HOSPITAL FOR THE CHRONIC SICK 

Th the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet haven serves Jerusalemites of all 


Sir, — Hats off to you for your 
“Today” section of June 24 which 
devoted two whole pages to Retire- 
ment. Almost every stage of aging 
is mentioned, from Miryaxn 
Mendelow’s most praiseworthy 
work in rehabilitation, to & five-star 
hotel business venture. 

Hats off to you for your supple- 
ment of June 29 in which you 
broaden the Issue and even Includ- 
ed an article on those at the bottom 
of the ladder, the chronically ill. It 
proves, to your credit, that your 
paper is aware of the problem's 
wide dimensions. 

In spite of the above com- 
pliments, I accuse you of the sin of 
omission. A paper which proudly 
bears the name Jerusalem has not 
found space to mention the outstan- 
ding work done in Jerusalem's Tel 
Hai Hospital for the Chronic Sick, 
where dignity is restored to the dy- 
ing and pain relieved with loving 
medical care. Unsung and 
neglected by the authorities and the 
media, perhaps because no public 
relations officers are employed to 
draw attention to its plight nor to 
the grand work done there, this 


haven serves Jerusalemites of all 
ethnic groups, ages and Alnesses. 

In spite of its meagre means, the 
Tel Hai hospital also runs a day 
care centre which helps the many 
not hospitalized. Countless 
volunteers do magnificent work 
worth meritorious mention In 
Jerusalem’s own newspaper. Plana 
are ready to modernize and newly 
equip each of the four floors of the 
hospital. A body of donors are 
ready with sums of money 
available, waiting to execute their 
good intentions, if and when the 
plans which were presented to tbe 
mother organization of tbe hospital 
are approved and' bureaucratic 
obstacles are overcome. 

. . 7. ROSENBERG 

Jerusalem. 


PENFBIENDS 

N. POLbERMANS of V. 
Kinsbergenstr&at 20b, 3089 SR 
Rotterdam. Holland, would like to 
correspond with Israelis in order to . 
exchange stamps. He collects only 
used Israeli and Palestinian stamps 
and -can offer stamps from many 
countries. 
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controversial 1978 invasion of 
south Lebanon. Critics forget that, 
prior to the Lltani Operation, 5.000 
armed terrorists used Lebanon as a 
staging ground for attacks against 
Israel’s civilian population. 

THE SUPPORT extended Haddad 
by Israel is often exaggerated. It 
has been military fpr the most part. 
And that of a limited kind. It has 
consisted mainly of supply of 
weapons. There are no joint 
military operations. Haddad’s of- 
ficers view the Israelis as outsiders 
whose views are not accepted 
automatically. 

. Israel’s financial support con-, 
stantl? lessens as Haddad succeeds 
In developing local endeavours, or 
enlists the support of the central 
government. For instance, after the 
Litani Operation. Israel supplied 
electricity and water, and built 
roads, for the Lebanese Govern- 
ment could not offer these services. 
Israel no longer provides such aid. 

The Lebanese Government is 
responsible for the enclave’s 
educational system. Traffic to and 
from Beirut is unimpeded, the ex- 
change of goods with Lebanon un- 
interrupted. The inhabitants 
(including the religious worthies of 
south Lebanon) can travel to 
Beirut, and from there to other 
Arab countries, including Iraq. The 
central government considers Had- 
dad's . soldiers regulars serving in 
the Lebanese army, and it pays 
their salaries, and for their 
children's education. Israeli 
medical aid at Good Fence clinics 
has been reduced. Israel's policy is 
to confine its help to. those areas 
where it is most required. And it 
does not dictate Major Haddad's 
thinking. 

If Israel's intention were to 
dominate Haddad, it would do its 
best to develop or strengthen its 
economic and political ties with the 
enclave. The converse is true. Had- 
dad has strengthened his ties with 
Beirut. 

To what extent does Israel exer- 
cise control of events in south 
Lebanon, and consequently is 
responsible for them? It certainly 
supplies Haddad with arms, 
thereby influencing him to some 
degree. Yet military assistance 
does not guarantee absolute con- 
trol. The U.S. is the principal 
supplier of arms to Saudi Arabia 
and Israel but no one considers it 
responsible for Saudi or Israeli 
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policy. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by the U.S. in persuading 
its allies to boycott the Olympic 
Games Underlines' this. 

There are many issues on which 
Israel and Haddad do not see eye to 
eye. in particular, the. degree of 
tolerance to be exercised with 
regard to the UN. However. Had- 
dad knows he holds several power- 
ful cards. Israel is opposed to the 
Vi etnamlsatton of south Lebanon, 
and therefore to some extent is 
dependent on him. 

MOREOVER. Haddad 'a leadership 
rests on a base of popular support. 
It includes Shl'ite (the great ma- 
jority of the population) and Sumd 
Moslems. Maronites ' and Druse, 
with a spectrum of support from 
communist to- conservative. He 
cannot allow 'Israel ■ to make “ 
demands on him which would com- 
pel him to forfeit this support. 

If he were pushed into a corner; 
he could take steps which would en- 
danger not only Israel and Lebanon, 
but the entire Middle East. The fact 
that he does not is due to Us com- 
mon sense, to the fact that he is 
given some ground for hope, and to . 
Israel's restraining influence. If. as 
some recommend. Israel's support 
cease, tha t restr aint will be remov- 
ed. and UNIFIL’s work made very 
much more difficult. 

Those who criticize Israel for its 
support of Haddad are guilty of a 
double standard. They ignore the 
intervention of foreigji ptfwcrs to 
Lebanon. Today it is a mosaic at 
areas carved out and. ruled by 
various political factions. ’ com- 


peting feudal groups, and private or r .. 
foreign armies. TBe central- • « 

government's- power is extremely •. 
restricted. Regional powers, eyem ■ 
superpowers, have exploited the • , ' 

situation. - ■ 

Syria has openly annexed the 
eastern part of Lebanon, and oc- ... 
copies parts of the capital- She con- ; 
trols northern Lebanon wffh her 
troops, and through her Sumd • 

Moslem and pro-Syrian Christian 
proteges. ' 

The Palestinian terrorists, today 
15.000 strong, who established u 

themselves In Lebanon in 1970. are <*•***' - 
themselves an external force. They 
are supported, by. many Arab states, * 
each -of them with Us own faction 
among the ^ terrorists'. Syria (EL v 
Sa'eka. JpFLP General Com msai£ .•*•»• 
;.PXJL>; ’iSsaq {PELF. Arab Libera?. }. ■ • ’ ~ " 
tion Front. Black June); Libya y 
- rPFLP General Command. PLF); r ■ 
and In addition the USSR and her • ■ . ’ 
satellites. Then Syria and Iraq ex- -- 
ercise influence in Lebanon through ■ 
their patronage of rival Ba'ath fac- 
tions. The Iran of Khomeini U a ..■•••• 
newcomer to the area.' It has sent . 
high-ranking emissaries, who In- : 
chide the deputy prime minister, . 
the defence minister and.. 
Khomeini's grandson, to south r •, 
Lebanon to stir up trouble among - • * 

the Shiites, and has spent tens of . 
millions of doUars on this. 

It follows that if Israel is singled ’ 

out for criticism, other foreign 

powers will be qUc^ef! to meddle 
undisturbed in Lebanon’s aQjdrs. ’ 

The author loaches hte mtur fr at 
Bar-Flan University. — — • 
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BIBLICAL OLIVES 


Tti the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir. — Over the years I have 
followed with great Interest and ap- 
preciation the articles on Tora and 
Flora by Rabbi Dr. Louis L 
R&binowitz. 

In his recent article, “Strange 
omission,” he states: “Only, the 
olive has been omitted (from the 
Tora) , the one fruit which is without 
question indigenous to Iqrati. ,f 

I recall my student days at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York and my Bible course with. 
Prof. Shalom SpiegeL He main- 
tained that there, was a scribe's 
error in the phsase “Esetz zavat 
halav udvash. ”„The word zavat 
should be read zoyffc— not “flowing 
with milk and honey” but "olive, 
mil it and honey.” . 

It would .be most interesting to 
get:- the .reaction of Rabbi 
Rabinowits and . other Biblical 
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. scholar .to thto^eadlngef the Ton - 1 r “ f * ~ 

verse. * ' *# *••• 

RABBI MEYER MILLER . Tie? 

Garden City, New York: 

Rabbi Babfaaowits comments: ” M 

R&bbi Miller is mistaken In his 
assumption that my reference to _ 

the strange omission of the olive ““ — 

refers to tbe Bible. It is enumerated ■-£*_ J* ^ jf 

in Deut. 8.8 among the seven choice -UlS CnGlFlfcf |CHf 
agricultural products of the Land of . 

Israel, and on numerous other oc- . r ' «!•£"*?-. 4 *1 

casions. My reference was to its * r -"-' ■- - 
strange omission in the post- ' ; . . _ 

biblical' and post-talmudic Perefc •- .... v ff = * 

Shim. - ' r - 

The suggestion that zavat is a .... - . 

scribal error for zayit has nothing'- ... . *"*-• 

to commend it- The root sav occurs .. ' 4 w ’* M 

to numerous contexts in the Bible, . * "t! 

where tt always means to ooze or . ' '. L : _' J 

drip, and in tbe phrase mentioned* .. ’ r 

It refers to the Juice ooxtog froap . _ : 9 

ripe fruit, particularly, but not sole- ': - r . - 

ly. dates. . \. - r 


NA’IMM’OD 

(nice to meet you) 
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DEAR TOURIST, 

While in Israel, heip select the winner of the monthly fcrafrf's 
Most Courteous Taxi Driver Award, presented by Die Jerusalem 
Post and the Dan Hotels. T. ~ 

Pick up your voting card at any Oen Hotel (Ban TeTAuiv. tftog 
David Jerusalem. Accadia Herzliya; Dan CermS^"^? 
Caesarea}. Tourist Information Office or selected tsxi sta n<^^ 
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